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PREFACE. 



The present edition of this work has been thoroughly revised 
and re-written, and also improved by the addition of much valu- 
able new material, rendering it a sufficiently complete practical 
treatise for the majority of learners. 

The arrangement is strictly progressive ; the aim having been 
to introduce subjects in an order most in accordance with the 
laws governing the proper development of mind. The rules have 
generally been deduced from the analysis of one or more ques- 
tions, so that the reasons for the methods of solution adopted are 
rendered intelligible to the pupil ; no knowledge of a principle 
being required, that has not been previously illustrated and ex- 
plained. In this respect, it is believed the work will be found to 
differ from most other arithmetics. 

In preparation of the rules, definitions, and illustrations, the 
utmost care has been taken to express them in language simple, 
precise, and accurate. 

The examples are of a practical character, and adapted not 
only to fix in the mind the principles, which they involve, but 
also to interest the pupil, exercise his ingenuity, and inspire a 
love for mathematical science. 

The reasons for the operations are explained, and an attempt 
is made to secure to the learner a knowledge of the philosophy 
of the subject, and prevent the too prevalent practice of merely 
performing, mechanically, operations, which he does not under- 
stand. 

Analysis has been made a prominent subject, and employed in 
the solution of questions under most of the rules, in which it 
could be used with any practical advantage ; and it cannot be 
too strongly recommended to the pupil to make use of this mode 
of operation, where it is recommended by the author. 

All the most important methods of abridging operations, ap- 
plicable to business transactions, have been given, a place in the 
work, and, so introduced, as not to be regarded as mere blind 
mechanical expedients, but as rational labor-saving processes. 

Old rules and distinctions, which modern improvements have 
rendered unnecessary, and which, deservedly, are becoming obso- 
lete, have been avoided. 
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Rules for finding the greatest common divisor of fractions, and 
for finding the least common multiple of firactions ; methods of 
equating accounts ; division of duodecimals ; exchange, foreign and 
inland ; and several important tables, are among the new features 
of this edition, which will be found, it is believed, very valuable. 

The articles on money, weights, measures, interest, and duties 
are the results of extensive correspondence and much laborious 
research, and are strictly conformable to present usage, and 
recent legislation, state and national. 

Questions have been inserted at the bottom of each page, de- 
signed to direct the attention of teachers and pupils to the most 
important principles of the science, and fix them in the mind. It 
is not intended, however, nor is it desirable, that the teacher 
should servilely confine himself to these questions ; but vary their 
form, and extend them at pleasure, and invariably require the 
pupil thoroughly to understand the subject, and give the reasons 
for the various steps in the operation, by which he arrives at any 
result in the solution of a question. 

The object of studying mathematics is not only to acquire a 
knowledge of the subject, but also to secure mental discipline, to 
induce a habit of close and patient thought, and of persevering 
and thorough investigation. For the attainment of this object, 
the examples for the exercise of the pupil are numerous, and 
variously diversified, and so constructed as necessarily to require 
careful thought and reflection for the right application of prin- 
ciples. 

The author would respectfully suggest to teachers, who may 
use this book, to require their pupils to become familiar with 
each rule before they proceed to a new one ; and, for this pur- 
pose, a frequent review of rules and principles will be of service, 
and will greatly facilitate their progress. If the pupil has not a 
clear idea of the principles involved in the solution of questions, 
he will find but little pleasure in the study of the science ; for no 
scholar can be pleased with what he does not understand. 

BENJAMIN GREENLEAP. 
Bradford, Mass., August \st, 1856. 



NOTICE. 

Two editions of this work, and also of the National Arith- 
ifETic, one containing the answers to the examples, and the other 
without them, are now published. 
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ARITHMETIC. 



Abtiole 1 • Quantity is anything that can be mea»ax*ed. 

A unit is a single thing, or one. 

A mimber is either a unit or a collection of units. 

An abstract mimber is a number, whose units have no refer- 
ence to any particular thing or quantity ; as two, five, seven. 

A coTicrete number is a number, whose units have reference to 
some particular thing or quantity ; as two books, five feet, seven 
gallons. ^ 

Akithmetio is the science of numbers, and the art of com- 
puting by them. 

A rule of arithmetic is a direction for performing an oper- 
ation with numbers. 

The introductory and principal rules of arithmetic are No- 
tation and Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division. 

The last four are called the fundamental rules, because upon 
them depend all other arithmetical processes. 



4 I. NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

NOTATION. 

Art. 2, Notation is the art of expressing numbers by figures 
or other symbols. 

There are two methods of notation in common use ; the 
Roman and the Arabic. 

Questions. — Art. 1. What la quantity? What is a unit? What is a 
number 7 What is an abstract number 7 What is a concrete number 7 What 
is arithmetic 7 What is a rule 7 Which are the introductory rules ? What 
are the last four called 7 — Art. 2. What is notation 7 How many kinds of 
notation in oommon use 7 What are they 7 
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NOTATION. 



[Sect. L 



Art. 3t The Roman notation, so called C&om its originating 
with the ancient Komansj employs in expressing numbers (seven 
capital letters, viz. : I for (me ; V for five ; X for ten ; L for 
fifty ; for OTie hundred ; D for five hundred ; M for (ma 
thousand^ 

All the other numbers are expressed by the use of these 
letters, either in repetitions or combinations ; as, II expresses 
two ; rV, fawr ; VI, «a;, &o. 

^y a repetition of a letter, the value denoted by the letter is 
represented as repeated i as, XX represents twenty; GGO, 
three hundred. 

By writing a letter denoting a less value before a letter de- 
noting a greater/their difference of Talue is representedf ; as, lY 
represents four ; XL, forty. By writing a letter denoting a 
less value etfter a letter denoting a greater/f their mm is repre- 
sented) as, VI represents six ; ^Y, fifteen, 

A dash ( — ) placed over a letter increases the value denoted 

by the letter^a thousand times^; as, Y represents five thMisand ; 
lYf four thousand. 





Table ov Koman Letters. 




I 


one. 


LXXX 


eighty. 


II 


two. 


xc 


ninety. 


III 


three. 


G 


one hundred. 


lY 


four. 


GG 


two hundred. 


Y 


five. 


GGG 


three hundred. 


YI 


six. 


GGGG 


four hundred. 


YII 


seven. 


D 


five hundred. 


YIII 


eight. 


DG 


six hundred. 


IX 


nine. 


DGG 


seven hundred. 


X 


ten. 


DGGG 


eight hundred. 


XX 


twenty. 


DGGGG 


nine hundred. 


XXX 


thirty. 


M 


one thousand. 


XL 


forty. 


MD 


fifteen hundred. 


L 


fifty. 


MM 


two thousand. 


LX 


sixty. 


Y 


ten thousand. 


TiXX 


seventy. 


M 


one million. 



Questions — Art. 3. Why is the Roman notation so called 7 By what 
are numbers expressed in the Roman notation T What effect has the repe- 
tition of a letter 7 What is the effect of writing a letter expressing a less 
value before a letter denoting a greater 7 What of writing the letter after 
another denoting a greater yalue 7 How many times is ue value denofeod 
by a letter inorMMd by plaoing a daih ov«r it 7 Repeat the vaoie. 
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Vrhe Koman notation is now but little used, except in number- 
ing sections, chapters, and other divisions of books. \ 

Exercises in Koman Notation. 

The learner may write the following numbers in letters : 

1. Ninety-six. « Ans. XCVI. 

2. Eighty-seven. 

3. One hundred and ten. 

4. One hundred and sixty-nine. 

5. Two hundred and seventy-five. 

6. Five hundred and forty-two. 

7. One thousand three hundred and nineteen. 

8. One thousand eight hundred and fifly-eight. 

Art. 4t The Arabic notation, so called fi*om its having been 
made known through the Arabs, employs in e:^ressing numbers 
{jen characters or figure'^, viz. : 

1, 2, 3, ' 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, cipher. 

I The first nine are sometimes called digits, from digitus, the 
^ Latin signifying a finger, because of the use formerly made of 
the fingers in reckonii^.\ The cipher, also, has sometimes been 
called nai^^, or z^o^^rom its expressing \^e abseTux of a num- 
ber, or nothing, when standing aloneTN 

Art. 5,t The particular position a figure occupies with re- 
gard to otner figures is called its placb; as in 32, counting 
from the right, the 2 occupies the first place, and the 3 the 
second place, and so on for any other like arrangement of figures. 

The digits have been denominatec^^e^rmV^caw^^^rMr^v^ecause 
each expresses of itself a positive valuei always representing 
so many units, or ones, as its name indicates. But the size or 
value of the units represented by a figure differs \^ith the place 
occupied by the figureN^ 

For example, there are written together to represent a number 
three figures, thus, 366 (three hundred and sixty-six). Each of the 
figures, without regard to its place, expresses units, or ones ; but 
these units, or ones, differ in value. The 6 occupying the first place 
represents 6 single units ; the 6 occupying th e second place repr e- 

QuESTTONS. — What use is now made of Roman notation ? — Art. 4. How 
many characters are employed in the Arabic notation ? What a'^ the first 
nine called, and why? What is the cipher sometimes called? \Vhat does 
it represent when standing alone ? — Art. 6. What is meant by the place of 
a figure? What have the digits been denominated? Why? How does the 
sixe or yalue of units represented by figures differ ? 
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sents 6 tens, or 6 units each ten times the size or value of a unit 
of the first place ; and the 3 occupying the third place represents 
3 hundreds, or 3 units each oTze hundred tijnes the size or value 
of a unit of the first place. 

Art. 6t The cipher becomes significant when connected with 
other figures^y filling a place that otherwise would be vacant ; 
as in 10 (ten), where it occtipies the vacant place of units ; in 
120 (one hundred and twenty), where it also occupies the va- 
cant place of units ; and in 304 (three hundred and four), 
where it fills the vacant place of tens. 

Art. 7« The simple value of a unit is(uie value expressed 
by a figure standing alone j or, in a collection, when standing 
in the right-hand place. Thus 6 alone, or in 26, expresses a 
simple value of six single units, or ones. 
/The local value of a unit is the value expressed by a figure 
when it is used in combination with another figure or figures, 
and depends upon the place the figure occupies. J 

The local values expressed by figures will be made plain by 
the following table and its explanation* 

4 

a 

o . 






so 






3 § P 2 a S -a The figures in this table are read thus : 

SWHHWEhP 

9 Nine. 

9 8 Ninety-eight. 

9 8 7 Nine hundred eighty-seven. 

9 8 7 6 Nine thousand eight hundred seventy-six. 

9 8 7 6 5 Ninety-eight thousand seven hundred sixty-five. 

9 8 7 6 5 4^ Nine hundred eighty-seven thousand six hundred 
• *' ) fifty-four. 

98765435 ^^® millions eight hundred seventy-six thousano 



five hundred forty-three. 



Questions. — Art. 6. VThen does a cipher become aignificant? Art. 7. 

What is the simple value of a unit 7 What is the local value of a unit T 
What is the design of this table 7 
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It will be noticed in the preceding table, that each figure in 
the right-hand or units' place expresses the local value of [so 
many units*; but when standing in the second place, it express- 
es the local value of (go many tens, each of the value of ten 
ones\ when in the third place, the local value of (feo many hun- 
dr&ds^ea.ch. of the value of ten tens ; when in the fourth place, 
the local value of so many thousands, each of the value of ten 
hundreds ; {the value expressed by any figure being always made 
tenfold hy eSch removal of it one place td the left hand\ 

NUMERATION. 

Art. 8* ^Numeration is the art of reading numbers when 
expressed by figures.) 

Art. 9« There are two methods of numeration in common 
use : ^e French and the English^ 

Art. 10« The French method is that in general use ^n the 
continent of Europe and in the United States) It separates 
figures into groups, called periods, of three places each, and 
gives a distinct name to each period. 

FRENCH numeration TABLE. 



o 



§ .3 . -a 



is li I 8 a 



■s a i s .2 s o 



3S .s| -3:2 g^ 3, S^ §•§ 

«3 <&-3 (§:g ^1 si ;s§ Si 

® a BD ®3S ®§g o^ ®3 ®3 ®J« • 

»J5| ^op^s ^cy-S «^ . ^pq . «;^ «^| ^ 

«%-,.2 gs^-ig g<*Hr:j pt^a «<*^2 g**-«s e««g g 

d«»*J3 floofl floo^ fl«r3 Sw'^ fl5*^ flODS c^J-S 

gflM §fi'3 3^3 Sfl?2 goc3 §0:3 §£32 sSS 

fcE«>S k2<»5» ^<»5» k2®>< h2®v2 b3®l3 ^3®-^ h3j^)-5 

teHM Who* ter^o* Whh Wh« WhS Whh Whp 

12 7, 8 9 4, 2 3 7, 8 6 7, 12 3, 6 7 8, 4 7 8, 6 3 8. 

Period of Period of Period of Period of Period of Period of Period of Period of 

BextU- QuintU- Quadril- TriUioiu. Billioiii. MUlioiia. Thousand!. Units. 
liona. lions. lionB. 
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Questions. — Art. 7. What value is expressed by a figure standing: in the 
right-hand or units' plac€? What in the second place ? What in the third ? 
How do figures increase from the right towards the left? — Art. 8. What is 
numeration? What are the two methods of numeration in common use? 
Where is the French method more generally used ? Repeat the French Nu- 
meration Table. What are the names of the different periods in the table? 
What is the value of the numbers represented in the table expressed in ^I'ords ? 
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The value of Uie nninbers represented in this table, expressed 
in words, is, One hundred twenty-seven sextillions, eight hundred 
ninety-four quintillions, two hundred thirty-seven quadrillions 
eight hundred sixty-seven trillions, one hundred twenty-three 
billions, six hundred seventy-eight millions, four hundrediScventy- 
eight thousand, six hundred thirty-eight. 

The names of the periods above Sextillions, in their order, are, 
Septillions, Octillions, Nonillions, Decillions, Undecillions, Duo- 
decillions, Tredecillions, Quatuordecillions, Quindecillions, Sexde- 
cillioos, Septendecillions, Octodecillions, Novemdecillions, Yigin- 
tillions, &o. 

Art. 11, The successive places occupied by figures are 
often c&\\ed(^orders^ Hence, a figure in the right-hand or units' 
place is called a figure of the jlrst order, or of the order of 
unitsj; a figure in the second place is a figure of the second 
order, or of the order of tensy in the(Biird place, of the order 
of hundreds) and so on. Thus, in the number 1847, the 7 is of 
the order of units, 4 of the order of tens, 8 of the order of kun- 
dredSy and 1 of the order of thousandSy each figure expressing as 
many units as its name indicates of that order to which it 
belongs ; so that we read the whole number, one thomsand eight 
hundred and forty-seven. 

Art. 12i From the preceding table and explanation, we 
deduce the following rule for numerating and reading numbers 
expressed by figures according to the French method. 

Rule. —(Bcjrin at the rtghi hand, and point off the figures into 
periods o/" three places each. 

Then, commencing at the left hand, read the figures of each period^ 
adding the name of each period excepting that of units. 

Exercises in French Numeration. 

The learner may read orally, or write in words, the numbers 
represented by the following figures : 



1. 


152 


5. 


2254 


9. 


84098 


18. 


610711 


2. 


276 


6. 


4384 


10. 


98612 


14. 


8031671 


3. 


998 


7. 


7932 


11. 


592614 


15. 


4869021 


4. 


1057- 


8. 


42198 

_ii 


12. 


400619 


16. 


637313789 



QiTSSTiONS. — Art. 10. What are the names of the periods above sextillions 7 
— Art. 11. What are the suooossive places of the figures in the table called? 
Of what order is the first or right-hand figure T The second 7 The third 7 
Ac. — Art. 12. What is Uie rule for numerating and Hading numbers accord- 
ing to the French method 7 
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17. 


39461928 


24. 


376170013770671? 


18. 


427143271 


25. 


242173562357421 


19. 


6301706716 


26. 


870037637471078635 


20. 


143776700333 


27. 


8216243812706381 


21. 


20463162486135 


28. 


2403172914376931 


22. 


63821024711802 


29. 


3761706137706167138 


23. 


44770630147671 


30. 


610167637896430607761607 



Art. 13* To write niunbers by figures according to the 
French method, we have the following 

Bulb. 4- Begin at the left hand^ and write in each successhje order 
iJie figure^helonging to it. 

If any intervening order would othertvise he vacant ^ fill the place by 
a dpJier, \ 

ExmciSES IN French Notation and Numeration. 

The learner may represent by figures, and read, the following 
numbers : 

1. Fort^-seven. 

2. Three hundred fifty-nine. 

3. Six thousand five hundred seventy-five, 
•4. Nine hundred and eight. 

5. Nineteen thousand. 

6. Fifteen hundred and four. 

7. Twenty-seven millions five hundred. 

8. Ninety-nine thousand ninety-nine. 

9. Forty-two millions two thousand and five. 

10. Four hundred eight thousand ninety-six. 

11. Five thousand four hundred*and two. 

12. Nine hundred seven millions eight hundred five thousand 
and seventy-four. 

13. Three hundred forty-seven thousand nine hundred and 
fifteen. 

14. Eighty-nine thousand forty-seven. 

15. Fifty-one thousand eighty-one. 

16. Seven thousand three hundred ninety-five. 

17. Fifty-seven billions fifty-nine millions ninety-nine thou- 
sand and forty-seven. 



/ 



L, 



QuBSTioNS. — Art. 13. Wliat is the rule for toriting numbers aeoording to ^^ 

the ErenA method? At which hand do you begin to numerate figures? 
Where do you begin V^/e^ |them ? At which hand do you begin to writp 
numbers 7 Why 7 



\ 



' 
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Art. lit The following table exhibits the English method 
of numeration, in which it will be observed that the figures are 
separated by commas into periods of six figures each. The first 
or right-hand period is regarded as units and thousands of units , 
the second, as millions and thousands of millions ; and so on, six 
places being assigned to each period designated by a distinct 
name. 



ENGLISH NUMERATION TABLE. 



•2 i 

(B o o p 

C«-i &H "W ^ ^ * 

. o g S o § 

e S 5 fl " 



a 
o 



aHHBHH 
13 7 8 9 0, 

' V ' 

Period of Tril- 

liODB. 



s . 

O OD 

ii 

p 



QD 

P 

o 



nm 



o 



<tjH 



W 






a 

, o 
«^ 

•^ o 

S P rd 

Shpq 



OD 

3.2 

II 

^1 
^£ 

P 



7 117 16, 

V— — V ' 

Period of BU- 
lions. 



OD . 

§s 

1 2*3 a 
Jga^ 






-8 

i 

o 

H 

C«-i 

O 

» 

I 

a 









Eh 

C«-i 

9 

GO 
P 



P 

O 



..^ © X! ^ § 3 

WhhHhP 



371712, 456':'11. 



Period of MU- 

UODS. 



Vr— 

Period Of 
Units. 



The value of the figures in the above table, expressed in words 
according to the English method, is. One hundred thirty-seven 
thousand eight hundred ninety trillions ; seven hundred eleven 
thousand seven hundred sixteen billions ; three hundred seventy- 
one thousand seven hundred twelve millions ; four hundred fifty- 
six thousand seven hundred eleven. 

Although there is the Bame number of figures in the English and in the 
French table, yet it will be observed that in the French table we have the 
names of three periods other than in the English. It will also be observ^l 
that the variation commences after the ninth place, or the place of hun- 
dreds of millions. If, therefore, we would know the value of numberi 



\ QuBSTioiTB. — Art. 14. How many figures in each period in the EnglisFi 

method of numeration 7 What orders are found in the English metbovl 
that are not in the French 7 Give the names of the periods in the English 
Numeration Table, beginning with the period of units. Repeat the table, 
giving the names of all the orders or places. What is the value of the num- 
bers in the table expressed in words 7 How do the figures in the Englisli 
and French table compare as to numbers ? How as to periods 7 Wh> is thia 
difference 7 Has a million the same value reckoned by the French table ad 
when reckoned by the English 7 



1. 


125 


5. 


2. 


1063 


6. 


3. 


25842 


7. 


4. 


904357 


8. 
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higher than hundreds of millions, when we see them wi'itten In words, or 
hear them read, we need to know whether they are expressed according to 
the French or the English method of numeration. 

The English method of numeration is that generally used in Great 
Britain, and in the British Provinces. 

Art. 15 • To numerate and read numbers expressed by 
figures according to the English method, we have ike following 

Rule. — Begin at the right hand, and point off the figures into 
periods of six places each. Then, commencing at the left handy read 
the figures of each period, adding the name of each period, excepting that 
of units. 

Exercises in English Numeration. 

The learner may read orally, or write in words, the following 
numbers : 

27306387903 

531470983712 

4230578032765038 

716756378807370767086389706473 

Art. 16f To write numbers in figures, according to the 
English method, we have the following 

Rule. — Begin at the left hand, and write in each successive order 
the figure belonging to it. 

If any intervening order would othervoise he vacant, fin the place by 
a cipher. 

Exercises in English Notation and Nubieration. 

The learner may write in figures, and read, the following 
numbers : 

1. Three hundred twenty-five thousand four hundred and 
twelve. 

2. Two hundred fourteen thousand, one hundred sixty-five 
millions, seventy-eight thousand and fifty-six. 

3. Forty-two billions, six hundred seventeen thousand thirty- 
one millions, forty-one thousand three hundred forty-two. 

4. Two thousand eight billions, nine thousand eighty-two 
millions, seven hundred one thousand, nine hundred and eight. 

QpESTioNB. — Ilaa the billion the same value as that by the French table ? 
Why not ? By whiob table has it the greater yalue ? Where is the English 
method of numerating in use 7 — Art. 15. What is the rule for numerating 
and readicj^ numbers by the English method 7 — Art. 16. What is the rule 
for writing numbers according to the English method 7 



Itf 
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*II. ADDITION, 
Mental Exercibbs. 

Art. 17« When it is required to find a single number to 
express the sum of the units contained in several smaller num- 
bers, the process is called Addition, 

Ex. 1. James has 3 pears, and his younger brother has 4 , 
how many have both ? 

Illustration. — To solve this question, the 3 pears and 4 
pears must be added together; thus, 3 added to 4 makes 7. 
''therefore James and his brother have 7 pears. 

ADDITION TABLE. 



2 and 


are 


2 


8 and are 


3 


4 and 


are 


4 


6 and 


are 6 


2 and 1 


are 


3 


8 and 1 are 


4 


4 and 1 


are 


6 


6 and 1 


are 6 


2 and 2 


are 


4 


8 and 2 are 


6 


4 and 2 


are 


6 


6 and 2 


are 7 


2 and 3 


are 


6 


8 and 8 are 


6 


4 and 8 


are 


7 


6 and 3 


are 8 


2 aud 4 


are 


6 


8 and 4 are 


7 


4 and 4 


are 


8 


6 and 4 


are 9 


2 and 6 


are 


7 


8 and 6 are 


8 


4 and 6 


are 


9 


6 and 6 


are 10 


2 and 6 


are 


8 


8 and 6 are 


9 


4 and 6 


are 


10 


6 and 6 


are 11 


2 and 7 


are 


9 


8 and 7 are 


10 


4 and 7 


are 


11 


6 and 7 


are 12 


2 and 8 


are 


10 


8 and 8 are 


11 


4 and 8 


are 


12 


6 and 8 


are 13 


2 and 


are 


11 


J and 9 are 


12 


4 and 9 


are 


13 


6 and 9 


are 14 


2 and 10 


are 


12 


8 and 10 are 


13 


4 and 10 


are 


14 


6 and 10 


are 16 


2 and 11 


are 


13 


8 and 11 are 


14 


4 and 11 


are 


16 


6 and 11 


are 16 


2 and 12 


are 


14 


8 and 12 are 


16 


4 and 12 


are 


16 


6 and 12 


are 17 


6 and 


are 


6 


7 and are 


7 


8 and 


are 


8 


9 and 


are 9 


6 and 1 


are 


7 


7 and 1 are 


8 


8 and 1 


are 


9 


9 and 1 


are 10 


6 and 2 


are 


8 


7 and 2 are 


9 


8 and 2 


are 


10 


9 and 2 


are 11 


6 and 8 


are 


9 


7 and 8 are 


10 


8 and 8 


are 


11 


9 and 8 


are 12 


6 and 4 


are 


10 


7 and 4 are 


-11 


8 and 4 


are 


12 


9 and 4 


are 18 


6 and 6 


are 


11 


. 7 and 6 are 


12 


8 and 6 


are 


13 


9 and 6 


are 14 


6 and 6 


are 


12 


7 and 6 are 


13 


8 and 6 


are 


14 


9 and 6 


are 16 


6 and 7 


are 


13 


7 and 7 are 


14 


8 and 7 


are 


16 


9 and 7 


are 16 


6 and 8 


are 


14 


7 and 8 are 


16 


8 and 8 


are 


16 


9 and 8 


are 17 


6 and 9 


are 


16 


7 and 9 are 


16 


8 and 9 


are 


17 


9 and 9 


are 18 


6 and 10 


are 


16 


7 and 10 are 


17 


8 and 10 


are 


18 


9 and 10 


are 19 


6 and 11 


are 


17 


7 and 11 are 


18 


8 and 11 


are 


19 


9 and 11 


are 20 


6 and 12 


are 


18 


7 and 12 are 


19 


8 and 12 


are 


20 


9 and 12 


are 21 


10 and 


are 


10 


11 and are 


11 


12 and 


are 


12 


13 and 


are 13 


10 and 1 


are 


11 


11 and 1 are 


12 


12 and 1 


are 


13 


13 and 1 


are 14 


10 and 2 


are 


12 


11 and 2 are 


13 


12 and 2 


are 


14 


13 and 2 


are 16 


10 and 8 


are 


18 


11 and 8 are 


14 


12 and 8 


are 


16 


13 and 3 


are 16 


10 and 4 


are 


14 


11 and 4 are 


16 


12 and 4 


are 


16 


13 and 4 


are 17 


10 and 5 


are 


16 


11 and 6 are 


16 


12 and 6 


are 


17 


13 and 6 


are 18 


10 and 6 


are 


16 


11 and 6 are 


17 


12 and 6 


are 


18 


13 and 6 


are 19 


10 and 7 


are 


17 


11 and 7 are 


18 


12 and 7 


are 


19 


13 and 7 


are 20 


10 and 8 


are 


18 


11 and 8 are 


19 


12 and 8 


are 


20 


13 and 8 


are 21 


10 and 9 


are 


19 


11 and 9 are 


20 


12 and 9 


are 


21 


13 and 9 


are 22 


10 and 10 


are 


20 


11 and 10 are 


21 


12 and 10 


are 


22 


13 and 10 


are 23 


10 and 11 


are 


21 


11 and 11 are 


22 


12 and 11 


are 


23 


13 and 11 


are 24 


10 and 12 


are 


22 


11 and 12 are 


23 


12 and 12 


are 


24 


13 and 12 


are 26 



Question. — Art. 17. What is the process called by which we find the suzr 
of several numbers ? 
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2. How many are 2 and 3 ? 2 and 5 7 2 and 7 ? 2 and 97 
2 and 4 7 2 and 2 7 2 and 8 7 2 and 6 7 

3. How many are 3 and 3 7 3 and 5 7 3 and 7 7 3 and 
97 3 and 47 3 and 67 3 and 87 3 and 37 

4. How many are 4 and 3 7 4 and 57 4 and 87 4 and 
9 7 4 and 1 7 4 and 2 7 4 and 4 7 4 and 7 7 

5. How many are 5 and 3 7 5 and 4 7 5 and 7 7 5 and 
87 5 and 9 7 5 and 2 7 5 and 5 7 5 and 6 7 5 and 1 7 

6. How many are 6 and 2 7 6 and 47 6 and 37 6 and 57 

6 and 7 7 6 and 9 7 6 and 17 6 and 6 7 6 and 8 7 

7. How many are 7 and 3 7 7 and 5 7 7 and 77 7 and 67 

7 and 87 7 and 97 7 and 27 7 and 47 7 and 107 

8. How many are 8 and 2 7 8 and*4 7 8 and 57 8 and 7 7 

8 and 97 8and8r 8 and 1 7 8 and 37 8 and 6? 

9. How many are 9 and 1 7 9 and 3 7 9 and 5 7 9 and 47 

9 and 6 7 9 and 8 7 9 and 9 7 9 and 2 7 

10. James had 4 apples, Samuel gave kim 5 more, and John 
gave him 6 ; how many had he in all 7 

11. Gave 7 dollars for a barrel of flour, 5 dollars for a hun- 
dred weight of sugar, and 8 dollars for a tub of butter ; what 
did I give for the whole 7 

12. Paid 5 dollars for a pair of boots, 12 dollars for a coat, 
and 6 dollars for a vest ; what was the whole cost 7 

13. Gave 25 cents for an arithmetic, and 67 for a geography ; 
what was the cost of both 7 

Illustration. — We may divide the cents into tens and units. 
Thus, 25 equals 2 tens and 5 units ; 67 equals 6 tens and 7 
units ; 2 tens and 6 tens are 8 tens ; and 5 units and 7 units are 
12 units, or 1 ten and 2 units ; 1 ten and 2 units added to 8 
Vens make 9 tens and 2 units, or 92. Therefore the arithmetic 
and geography cost 92 cents. 

14. On the fourth of July 20 cents were given to Emily, 15 
cents to Betsey, 10 cents to Benjamin, and none to Lydia; 
what did they all receive 7 

15. Bought four loads of hay ; the first cost 15 dollars, the 
second 12 dollars, the third 20 dollars, and the fourth 17 dol 
lars ; what was the price of the whole 7 

16. Gave 55 dollafs for a horse, 40 dollars for a wagon, and 
17 dollars for a harness ; what did they all cost 7 

17. Sold 3 loads of wood for 17 dollars, 6 tons of timber for 
19 dollars, and a pair of oxen for 60 dollars ; what sum did I 
receive 7 

a* 
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Abt. ]8« From the solndoa of the preceding questions, the 
learner will perceive, that 

Addition is the process of findinor the sran of two or more 
nambersl> The result obtained, is called their amaunL 

Addition is commonly represented by this character, -t~i which 
signifies pba^ or added to. The expression 7+5 is read, 7 plus 
5, or 7 added to 5. 

^This character, =, is called the agn of equality, and sgnifies 
eqtud to,\ The expression 7+5=12 is read, 7 pins 5, or 7 
added to o, is equal to 12. 

EXS&CISBS fOB TBM SlATB. 

Art. ]9« The method of operation when the numbers are 
large, and the sum of each column is less than 10. 

Ex. 1. A man bou^t a watch for 42 dollars, a coat for 16 
dollars, and a set of maps for 21 dollars ; what did he pay for 
the whole 7 Ans. 79 dollars. 

opnunuv. ^Haying arranged the numbers so that 

DoUara. all the units of &e same order shall stand 

42 in the SEune ooloum^ we first add the col- 

1 6 xnan. of tmiu * thus, 1 and 6 are 7, and 2 

2 \ are 9 (units) , and write down the amount 
(under the column of units. We then add 

Amount 7 9 the oolumn of tens ; thus, 2 and 1 are 3 , 

and 4 are 7 (tens) , which we write under 
the column of tens, and thus find the amount of the whole to be 79 
dollars. 

Art. 20* First Method of Proof, — B^in at the top and 
add the columns downward in the same manner as they were 
before added upward, and if the two sums agree the work is pre- 
sumed to be right. 

The reason of this proof is, that, by adding downward, the 
order of the figures is inverted ; and, therefore, any error made 
in the first addition would probably be detected in the second. 

Note. -^ This method of proof is generally used in business. J 



QuEBTioirs. — Art. 18. What is addition T Wb|^ is the sign of addition, 
and what does it signify ? What is the sign of equality, and what does it 
signify? — Art. 19. How are nnmbers arranged for addition? Which col- 
nmn must first be added? Why? Where do yon place its sum? Where 
must the sum o"* each column be placed? What is the whole sum called? 
— Art. 20. Homis addition proved ? What is the reason for this method of 
preef ? ts this fiethod in common use 7 
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1 


ADDITION. 




- 


Examples 


FOB 


Practice. 




2. 


3. 




4. 


5. 


MUes. 

151 
212 
321 


Furlongs. 

234 
423 
321 




Days. 

472 
315 
102 


Weeks. 

121 
516 
361 



Ans. 6 84 

6. What is the sum of 231, 114, and 324 ? Ans. 669. 

7. Required the sum of 235, 321, and 142. Ans. 698. . 

8. What is the sum of 11, 22, 505, and 461 ? Ans. 999. 

9. Sold twelve ploughs for 104 dollars, two wagons for 214 
dollars, and one chaise for 121 dollars ; what was the amount 
of the whole ? Ans. 439 dollars. 

10. A drover bought 125 sheep of one man, 432 of another 
and of a third 311 ; how many did he buy ? Ans. 868 sheep. 

Art. 21 • Method of operation when the sum of any column 
is equal to or exceeds 10. 

Ex. 1« I have three lots of wild land ; the first contains 246 
acres, the second 764 acres, and the third 918 acres. 1 wish to 
know how many acres are in the three lots. Ans. 1928 acres. 

Having arranged the numbers as in 
the preceding examples, we first add 
the units ; thus, 8 and 4 are 12, and 6 
are 18 units, equal 1 ten and 8 units. 
We write the 8 units vnder the column 
of unita^ we carry or add the 1 ten to 
the column of tens ; thus, 1 added to 
1 makes 2, and 6 are 8, and 4 are 12 
(tens) , equal to 1 hundred and 2 tens. We write the 2 tens under 
the column of tens, and add the 1 hundred to the column of hun- 
dreds ; thus, 1 added to 9 makes 10, and 7 are 17, and 2 are 19 
(hundreds), equal to 1 thousand "and 9 hundreds. We write the 9 
under the column of hundreds ; and there being no other column to 
be added, we set down the 1 thousand in thousands' place, and find 
the amount of the several numbers to be 1928. 

Note. — A more concise way, in practice, is to omit calling the name 
of each figure as added, and name only results. 



Questions Art. 21. When the simi of any column exceeds ten, where 

are the units written ? What Is done with the tens ? Why do you carry, or 
add, onr for every 10 7 How is the sum of the last column written ? 



OPBRATIOS:. 


Acres. 


246 


764 


918 


Amount 19 2 8 
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Art. tit From the preceding examples and iUustvations in 
addition, we deduce the following general 

RuLB. — Write the numbers so that all the figures of the same order 
shall stand in the same column, 

Addj upward, all the figures in the column of units, and, if the 
atnount he less than ten, write it underneath. But, if the amount he 
ten or more, write down the unit figure only, and add in the figure 
denoting the ten or tens with the next column. 

Proceed in this way with each column, until all are added, ohsenh 
ing to vjrite down the whole amount of the last column. 

Art. 23t Sec<md Method of Proof, — Separate the numbers 
to be added into two parts, by drawing a horizontal line between 
them. Add the numbers below the line, a)id set down their sum. 
Then add this sum and the number, or numbers, above the line 
together ; and, if their sum is equal to the first amount, the work 
is presumed to be right.") 

The reason of this proof depends on the principle. That the 
sum of all the parts into which any number is divided is equal 
to the whole, 

EXAMPT.WS FOR PrAOTIOB. 



01 


2. 

PHRATIOH. 

526 
317 
529 
132 


2. 

onaLAXiom axd pboov*. < 

526 


8. 

[>FHRATIOH. OPB 

241 
532 
207 
913 


8. 

%knOM AVD PBOOr. 

241 




817 
529 
132 


532 
207 
913 


Ans. 


1504 


1898^ 
Bin 


Ans. 
^t am't 15 4 

978 


9tam'tl8 9 3 




1652 






Ans. 15 4 




Ans. 189 8 


4. 

Dollarg. 
11 

23 
97 
86 


5. 
unci. 

47 

87 

58 

83 


6. 7. 

Pounds. Rods. 

127 678 
396 971 
7 8 7 14 7 
456 716 


8. 

Inches. 

789 
478 
719 
937 


9. 

Feet 

1769 
7895 
7563 
8765 


217 


275 


1766 2512 


2923 


25992 



Questions. — Art 22. What is the general rule for addition 7 — Art 23. 
What Is the second method of proving addition 7 What is the reason of this 
method of proof 7 
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10. 

Ounces. 

876 
376 
715 
678 
910 



11. 

DranuL 

789 
567 
743 
435 

678 



12. 

Cents. 

123 

478 
716 
478 
127 



13. 

JSagles. 

471 
617 
871 
317 
899 



14. 

Degrees. 

1234 
3456 
6544 
7891 
8766 



15. 

Feet. 

78956 
37667 
12345 
67890 
78999 
13579 



16. 

Inches. 

71678 
12345 
67890 
34567 
89012 
78917 



17. 

Hoars. 

71123 
45678 
34680 
56777 
67812 
71444 



18. 

Bfinntes. 

98765 
12345 
67111 
33333 
71345 
99999 



19. 

Days. 

17875897 

7167512 

8 7 6 5 6 7 

98765 

7896 

789 

78 

7 



20. 

Years. 

789567 

7613 

123123 

70071 

475 

1069 

374176 

761 



21. 

Months. 

37 

1378956 

700714 

367 

76117 

4611779 

9171 

131765 



22. 

Hogrsheads 

30176 

31 

8601 

I'i 

9911 

89120 

710 

4325 



23. Add 1001, 76, 10078, 15, 8761, 7, and 1678. 

Ans. 21616. 

24. Add 49, 761, 3756, 8, 150, 761761, and 18. 

Ans. 766503. 

25. Required the sum of 3717, 8, 7, 10001, 58, 18, and 5. 

Ans. 13814. 

26. Add 19, 181, 5, 897156, 81, 800, and 71512. 

Ans. 969754. 

27. What is the sum of 999, 8081, 9, 1567, 88, 91, 7, and 
878? Ans. 11720. 

28. Add 71, 18765, 9111, 1471, 678, 9, 1446, and 71. 

Ans. 31622. 

29. Add 51, 1, 7671, 89, 871787, 61, and 70001. 

Ans. 949661. 
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iO. What 18 the stun of 71, 8956, 1, 785, 587, and 761787 

Ana. 86578. 

31. Add 9999, 8008, 8, 81, 4777, and 516785. 

Ana. 539658. 

32. Add 5, 7, 8911, 467, 47895, and 87. Ans. 57372. 

33. Add 123456, 71, 8005, 21, and 716787. 

Ans. 848340. 

34. Add 47, 911111, 717, 81, 88767, and 56. 

Ans. 1000779. 

35. What is the sum of 71, 8899, 4, 7111, and 678679 ? 

Ana. 694764. 

36. Add 81, 879, 41, 76789, 42, 1, and 78967. 

Ans. 156800. 

37. Add 917658, 75, 876789, 46, and 8222. 

Ans. 1802790. 

38. Add 91, 76756895, 76, 14, 3, and 76378. 

Ans. 76833457. 

39. Add 10, 100, 1000, 10000, 100000, and 1000000. 

Ans. 1111110. 

40. What » the sum of 9, 99, 99, 1111, 8000, and 5 7 

Ans. 9323. 

41. Add 41, 7651, 7678956, 43, 15, and 6780. 

Ans. 7693486. 

42. Add 1234, 7891, 3146751, 27, 9, and 5. 

Ans. 3155917 

43. What is the sum of 19, 91, 1, 1, 1478, 1007, and 46 7 

Ans. 2643. 

44. Add four hundred seventy-six, seventy-one, one hundred 
five, and three hundred eighty-seven. Ans. 1039. 

45. Add fifty-six thousand seven hundred eighty-five, seven 
hundred five, tlurty-six, one hundred seventy thousand and one, 
and four hundred seven. Ans. 227934. 

46. Add fifty-six thousand seven hundred eleven, three thou- 
sand seventy-one, four hundred seventy-one, sixty-one, and three 
thousand and one. Ans. 63315. 

47. What b the sum of the following numbers : seven hun- 
dred thousand seven hundred one, seventeen thousand nine, one 
million six hundred thousand seven hundred six, forty-seven 
thousand six hundred seventy-one, seven thousand forty-seven, 
four hundred one, and nine 7 Ans. 2373544. . 

48. Gave 73 dollars for a watch, 15 dollars for a cane, 119 
dollars for a horse, 376 dollars for a carriage, and 7689 dollars 
for a house ; how much did they all cost 7 

Ans. 8272 dollars. 
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49. In an orchard, 15 trees ))ear plums, 73 tree^ bear apples, 
29 trees bear pears, and 14 trees bear cherries ; huw many trees 
are there in the orchard ? An .131 trees. 

50. The hind quarters of an ox weighed 375 pounds each, the 
fore quarters 315 pounds each ; the hide weighed 96 pounds, 
and the tallow 87 pounds. What was the whole weight of the 
ox ? Ans. 1563 pounds. 

51. A man bought a farm for 1728 dollars, and sold it so aa 
to gain 375 dollars ; how much did he sell it for ? 

Ans. 2103 dollars. 

52. A merchant bought five pieces of cloth. For the first he 
gave 376 dollars, for the second 198 dollars, for the third 896 
dollars, for the fourth 691 dollars, and for the fifth 96 dollars. 
How much did he give for the whole ? Ans. 2257 dollars. 

53. A merchant bought five hogsheads of molasses for 375 
dollars, and sold it so as to gain 25 dollars on each hogshead ; 
for how much did he sell it ? Ans. 500 dollars. 

54. John Smith's farm is worth 7896 dollars; he has bank 
stock valued at 369 dollars, and he has in cash 850 dollars. 
How much is he worth? Ans. 9115 dollars. 

55. Required the number of inhabitants in the New England 
States. By the census of 1850 there were in Maine 583,169, 
in New Hampshire 317,976, in Massachusetts 994,514, in 
Rhode Island 147,545, in Connecticut 370,792, and in Ver- 
mont 314,120. Ans. 2,728,116. 

56. Required the number of inhabitants in the Middle States, 
including the District of Columbia. In 1850 there were in 
New York 3,097,394, in New Jersey 489,555,' in Pennsylvania 
2,311,786, in Delaware 91,532, in Maryland 583,034, and in 
the District of Columbia 51,68.7. Ans. 6,624,988. 

57. Required the number of inhabitants in the Southern States. 
In 1850 there were in Virginia 1,421,661, in North Carolina 
869,039, in South Carolina 668,507, in Georgia 906,185, and 
in Florida 87,445. Ans. 3,952,837. 

58. Required the number of inhabitants in the South- Western 
States. In 1850 there were in Alabama 771,623, in Mississippi 
606,526, in Louisiana 517,762, in Texas 212,592, in Arkansas 
209,897,.and in Tennessee 1,002,917. Ans. 3,321,317. 

59. Required the number of inhabitants in the North-Westem 
States and Territories. In 1850 there were in Missouri 682,044, 
in Kentucky 982,405, in Ohio 1,980,329, in Indiana 988,416, 
in Illinois 851,470, in Michigan 397,654, in Wi^onsin 305,391, 
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in Iowa 192,214, in California 92,697, and in the Territories 
92,298. Ans. 6,564,818. 

Art. 24 1 Method of adding two or more columns at a single 
operation. 

Ex. 1. Washington lived 68 years ; John Adams, 91 years 
Jefferson, 83 years ; Madison, 85 years. What is the sum of 
the years they all lived ? Ans. 327. 

OP8BATI0M. 

^ Q Beginning with the number last written 

^ ^ down, we add the units and tens, thus : 85 

9 1 and 3 equal 88, and 80 equal 168, and 1 

8 3 equal 169, and 90 equal 259, and 8 equal 

8 5 267, and 60 equal 327, the sum sought. 

In like manner may be added more uian 



Amount 3 2 7 two columns at one operation. 

Note. — The examples that fbllowoan be per^rmed as the aboye, or 
by the common method, or by both, as the teacher may advise. 

2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 



Ounces. 


Yards. 


Feet. 


Inches. 


Chaldrons. 


1234 


2345 


3456 


7891 


5678 


5678 


6789 


7891 


1356 


8215 


9012 


1023 


3456 


7891 


6789 


3456 


4456 


7891 


2345 


3214 


7890 


. 7 8 90 


3456 


6789 


1234 


1345 


1234 


7890 


1234 


3789 


6789 


5678 


1378 


5678 


1379 


3216 


9012 


81^3 


9123 


9008 


7 89 


3456 


45 6 7 


4567 


1071 


1030 


7890 


8912 


8912 


7163 


7055 


1345 


3456 


3456 


6781 


5678 


6789 


7891 


7812 


1780 


1234 


3456 


3456 


3456 


3007 


5678 


7890 


7891 


7812 


5617 


9001 


5678 


3783 


3713 


4456 


2345 


9012 


1237 


7891 


3456 


6789 


3456 


7891 


1357 


7891 


1030 


7890 


1007 


9009 


3070 


7816 


1234 


5670 


8765 


4567 


1781 


er678 


1234 


4321 


3456 
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«III. SUBTEACTION. 

Mental Exercises. 

Art. 25 • When it is required to find the difference between 
two numbers, the process is called Sicbtractio7i, The operation 
is the reverse of addition. 

Ex. 1. John has 7 oranges, aijd his sister but 4 ; how manj 
more has John than his sister 7 

Illustration. — We first inquire what number added to 4 
will make 7. From addition we learn that 4 and 3 are 7 ; con 
sequently, if 4 oranges be taken from 7 oranges, 3 will remain 
Hence John has 3 oranges more than his sister. 

SUBTRACTION TABLE. 



1 {'rom 1 leaves 


2 from 2 leaves 


3 from 3 leaves 


4 from 4 leaves 


1 from 2 leaves 1 


2 from 3 leaves 1 


3 from 4 leaves 1 


4 from 5 leaves 1 


1 from 3 leaves 2 


2 from 4 leaves 2 


3 from 5 leaves 2 


4 from 6 leaves 2 


1 from 4 leaves 8 


2 from 5 leaves 3 


3 from 6 leaves 3 


4 from 7 leaves 3 


1 fnim 6 leaves 4 


2 from 6 leaves 4 


3 from 7 leaves 4 


4 from 8 leaves 4 


1 from 6 leaves 5 


2 from 7 leaves 5 


3 from 8 leaves 5 


4 from 9 leaves 5 


1 from 7 leaves 6 


2 from 8 leaves 6 


3 from 9 leaves 6 


4 from 10 leaves 6 


1 from 8 leaves 7 


2 from 9 leaves 7 


3 from 10 leaves 7 


4 from 11 leaves 7 


1 from 9 leaves 8 


2 from 10 leaves 8 


3 from 11 leaves 8 


4 from 12 leaves 8 


1 from 10 leaves 9 


2 from 11 leaves 9 


3 from 12 leaves 9 


4 from 13 leaves 9 


1 from 11 leaves 10 


2 from 12 leaves 10 


3 from 13 leaves 10 


4 from 14 leaves 10 


1 from 12 leaves 11 


2 from 13 leaves 11 


3 from 14 leaves 11 


4 from 15 leaves 11 


1 from 13 leaves 12 


2 from 14 leaves 12 


3 from 15 leaves 12 


4 from 16 leaves 12 


6 firom 6 leaves 


6 from 6 leaves 


7 fh)m 7 leaves 


8 firom 8 leaves 


6 from 6 leaves 1 


6 from 7 leaves 1 


7 from 8 leaves 1 


8 ftom 9 leaves 1 


6 from 7 leaves 2 


6 from 8 leaves 2 


7 ftom 9 leaves 2 


8 (rom 10 leaves 2 


6 from 8 leaves 3 


6 from 9 leaves 8 


7 from 10 leaves 3 


8 fh)m 11 leaves 3 


6 from 9 leaves 4 


6 from 10 leaves 4 


7 from 11 leaves 4 


8 from 12 leaves 4 


6 from 10 leaves 6 


6 from 11 leaves 5 


7 from 12 leaves 5 


8 from 13 leaves 6 


5 from 11 leaves 6 


6 from 12 leaves 6 


7 from 13 leaves 6 


8 from 14 leaves 6 


6 fh>m 12 leaves 7 


6 from 13 leaves 7 


7 from 14 leaves 7 


8 from 15 leaves 7 


5 from 13 leaves 8 


6 from 14 leaves 8 


7 from 15 leaves 8 


8 from 16 leaves 8 . 


5 from 14 Waves 9 


6 from 15 leav^ 9 


7 from 16 leaves 9 


8 from 17 leaves 9 


6 from 15 leaves 10 


6 from 16 leaves 10 


7 from 17 leaves 10 


8 from 18 leaves 10 


5 from 16 leaves 11 


6 from 17 leaves 11 


7 from 18 leaves 11 


8 fh)m 19 leaves 11 


5 from 17 leaves 12 


6 from 18 leaves 12 


7 from 19 leaves 12 


8 from 20 leaves 12 


9 from 9 leaves 


10 from 10 leaves 


11 from 11 leaves 


12 from 12 leaves Q 


9 from 10 leaves 1 


10 from 11 leaves 1 


11 from 12 leaves 1 


12 from 13 leaves 1 


9 from 11 leaves 2 


10 from 12 leaves 2 


11 from 13 leaves 2 


12 from 14 leaves 2 


9 from 12 leaves 3 


10 from 13 leaves 3 


11 from 14JeaveB 8 


12 from 45 leaves 3 


9 from 13 leaves 4 


10 fipom 14 leaves 4 


11 from 15 leaves 4 


12 from 16 leaves 4 


9 from 14 leaves 6 


10 fh)m 16 leaves 5 


11 from 16 leaves 5 


12 from 17 leaves 5 


9 from 15 leaves 6 


10 firom 16 leaves 6 


11 from 17 leaves 6 


12 from 18 leaves 6 


9 from 16 leaves 7 


10 from 17 leaves 7 


11 fh)m 18 leaves 7 


12 from 19 leaves 7 


9 f^m 17 leaves 8 


10 from 18 leaves 8 


11 from 19 leaves 8 


12 from 20 leaves 8 


9 from 18 leaves 9 


10 from 19 leaves 9 


11 from 20 leaves 9 


12 from 21 leaves 9 


9 from 19 leaves 10 


10 from 20 leaves 10 


11 from 21 leaves 10 


12 from 22 leaves 10 


9 from 20 leaves 11 


10 from 21 leaves 11 


11 from 22 leaves 11 


12 from 23 leaves 11 


9 from 21 leaves 12 


10 from 22 leaves 12 


11 from 23 leaves 12 


12 from 24 leaves 12 



QujESTioirs. — Art. 26. What does Bubtraotion te^h ? Of what is it 1;he 
rtyers^ 7 
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2. Thomas had five oranges, and gave two of them to John 
how many had he left ? 

3. Peter had six marbles, and gave two of them to Samuel - 
how many had he left ? 

4. Lydia had four cakes ; haying lost one, how many had she 
left? 

5. Daniel, having eight cents, gives three to Mary; how 
many has he left ? 

6. Benjamin had ten nuts ; he gave four to Jane, and three 
to Emily ; how many had he left 7 

7. Moses gives eleven oranges to John, and eight to Enoch ; 
how many more has John than Enoch ? 

8. Paid seven dollars for a pair of boots, and two dollars for 
shoes ; how much did the boots cost more than the shoes ? 

9. How many are 4 less 27 4 less 1 ? 4 less 4 ? 

10. How many are 4 less 3 ? 5 less 1 ? 5 less 6 7 

11. How many are 5 less 27 5 less 87 5 less 47 

12. How many are 6 less 1 7 6 less 27 6 less 47 6 less 5? 

13. How many are 7 less 2 7 7 less 37 7 less 47 7 less 6? 

14. How many are 8 less 6 7 8 less 57 8 less 27 8 less 47 

8 less 17 

15. How many are 9 less 27 9 less 47 9 less 57 9 less 7 1 

9 less 8 7 

16. How many are 10 less 87 10 less 7 7 10 less 5 7 10 
less 37' 10 less 17 

17. How many are 11 less 97 11 less 7 7 11 less 6 7 11 
less 87 11 less 47 

18. How many are 12 less 107 12 less 8 7 12 less 6 7 12 
less 47 12 less 7 7 

19. How many are 18 less 11 7 18 less 10 7 13 less 7 7 
13 less 97 13 less 57 

20. How many are 14 less 117 14 less 9 7 14 less 8 7 14 
less 67 14 less 77 14 less 37 

21. How many are 15 less 27 15 less 47 15 less 57 15 
less 77 15 less 97 15 less 137 

22. How many are 16 less 3 7 16 less 4 7 16 less 77 16 
less 97 16 less 117 16 less 157 

23. How many are 17 less 17 17 less 37 17 less 57 17 
less 77 17 less 87 17 less 127 

24. How many are 18 l^ss 27 18 less 4 7 18 less 7 7 18 
less 87 18 less 107 18 less 127 

25. How many are 19 less 17 19 less 37 19 less 57 19 
less 77 19 less 97 19 less 167 
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26. How many are 20 less 5 ? 20 leas 8 ? 20 less 9 7 20 
less 12 ? 20 Iqss 15 ? 20 less 19 ? 

27. Bought a horse for 60 dollars, and sold him for 00 dol- 
lars ; how much did I gain ? 

Illustration. — We may divide the two prices of the horse 
mto tens, and subtract the greater from the less. Thus 60 
equals 6 tens, and 90 equals 9 tens ; 6 tens from 9 tens leave 3 
tens, or 30. Therefore I gained 30 dollars. 

28. Sold a wagon for 70 dollars, which cost me 100 dollars ; 
how much did I lose 7 

29. John travels 30 miles a day, and Samuel 90 miles ; what 
is the difference? 

30. I have 100 dollars, and after I shall have given 20 to 
Benjamin, and paid a debt of 30 dollars to J. Smith, how many 
dollars have I left 7 

31. John Smith, Jr., had 170 dollars ; he gave his oldest 
daughter, Angeline, 40 dollars, his yotmgest daughter, Mary, 
50 dollars, his oldest son, James, 30, and his youngest son, 
William, 20 dollars; he also paid 20 dollars for his taxes; 
how many dollars had he remaining ? 

Art. 26 • The pupil, having solved the preceding questions, 
will perceive, that 

Subtraction is the taking of one numbei^ ftom another to find 
the difference. 

When the two numbers are unequal, the larger is called the 
Minuend, and the less number the Sithtrahend. The answer, 
or number found by the operation, is called the Difference^ or 
Re^nainder, 

Note. — The words minuend and subtrahend are derived from two Latin 
words ; the former from minuemlum, which signifies to be diminished or 
matle Uss, and the latter from tubtrahendum,, which means to be sub' 
traded or taken away. 

Art. 27i Signs. — Subtraction is denoted by a short hori- 
zontal line, thus — , signifying mirms, or less. It indicates that 
the number fcUowiTig is to be taken from the one that precedes 
it. The expression 6 — 2 = 4 is read, -6 minus, or less, 2 is 
equal to 4. 



Questions. — Art. 26. What is gubtraction ? What is the greater number 
called ? What is the Mtis number called 7 What the answer 7 — Art 27. 
What is the sign of subtraction 7 What does it signify and indicate 7 
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Exercises fok the Slate. 

Art. 28 • Method of operation, when the numbers are large 
and each figure in the subtrahend is less than the figure above it 
in the minuend. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to take 245 from 468, and to find 
their diflference. Ans. 223. 

We place the less number under the 

OPERATION. J. *^ "J. 1 'i. J. J 

Minuend 4 6 8 F^*«J' ^°^*? J^°^«' units tens under 

c ux u J o /I c: tens, i&c, and draw a Ime below them. 

Subtrahend 2 4 5 We then begin at the right hand, and 

Remainder 2 2 3 ^y» ^ units from 8 units leave 3 units, 

and write the 3 in units' place below. 
We then say, 4 tens from 6 tens leave 2 tens, and write the 2 in 
tens' place below ; and proceed with the next figure, and say, 2 hun- 
dreds .from 4 hundreds leave 2 hundreds, which we write in hun- 
dreds' place below. We thus find the difFerence to be 223. 

Art. 29 • First Method of Proof, — Add the remainder and 
the subtrahend together, and their sum will be equal to the 
minuend, if the work is right. 

This method of proof depends on the principle, That the greater 
of any ttoo numbers is equal to the less added to the difference 
between tliem. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. 2. 3. 3. 

QPKRATION. OPSRATION AND PBOOF. OPERATION. OPERATION AND PROOF. 



Minuend 5 4 7 


547 


986 


986 


Subtrahend 2 3 5 


235 


763 


763 


Remainder 312 


312 


223 


223 




Min. 5 4 7 




Min. 9 8 6 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7, 


Prom 6 8 4 


735 


864 


948 


Take 4 6 2 


523 


651 


746 



8. A firmer paid 539 dollars for a span of fine horses, and 
sold them for 425 dollars ; how much did he lose 7 

Ans. 114 dollars. 

9. A &rmer raised 896 bushels of wheat, and sold 675 bushels 
of it ; how much did he reserve for Jiis own use ? 

Ans. 221 bushels. 

—i—^— ^^— ^^^M^» ■■ »■ -■ II ^^■i»^ ■■■■■■I ■■■■-■ ^^^^^, ,, , ^,, ■■■. " ^.l --■ — 

QiTESTioNS. — Art. 28. How are numbers arranged for subtraction ? Where 
do you begin to subtract ? Why ? Where do you write the difference ? — 
Art. 29. What is the first method of proving subtraction 7 What is the reason 
of this proof, or on what principle does it depend 7 
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10. A gentleman gave his son 3692 dollars, and his daughter 
1212 dollars less than his son ; how much did his daughter re- 
ceive? Ans. 2480 dollars. 

Art. 30t Method of operation when any figure in the sub- 
trahend is greater than the figure above it in the minuend. 

Ex. 1. If I have 624 dollars, and lose 342 of them, how 
many remain 7 Ans. 282. 

opBRATioH. We first take the 2 units from the 4 units, 
Minuend 6 2 4 and find the difference to be 2 units, which we 
Subtrahend 3 4 2 write under the figure subtracted. We then 
. proceed to take the 4 tens from the 2 tens 

Kemainde%z o 2 above it ; but we here find a difficulty, since 
the 4 is greater than 2, and cannot be subtracted from it. We there- 
fore add 10 to the 2 tens, which makes 12 tens, and then subtract 
the 4 from 12, and 8 tens remain, which we write below. Then, to 
compensate for the 10 thus added to the 2 in the minuend, we add 
one to the 3 hundreds in the next higher place in the subtrahend, 
which makes 4 hundreds, and subtract the 4 from 6 hundreds, and 
2 hundreds remain. The remainder, therefore, is 282. 

The reason of this operation depends upon the self-evident truth, 
(That J if any two numbers are eqiiaUy increased ^ tfieir difference remains 
the same) In this example 10 tens, equal to 1 hundred, were added 
to the 2 tens in the upper number, and 1 was added to the 2 hun- 
dreds in the lower number. Now, since the 3 stands in the hun- 
dreds' place, the 1 added was in fact 1 hundred. Hence, the two 
numbers being equally increased, the difference is the same. 

Note. — ^ This addition of 10 to the minuend is sometimes called bor" 
rowing 10, and the addition of 1 to the subtrahend is called carrying 1>) 

Art. 31 • From the preceding examples and illustrations in 
subtraction, we deduce the following general 

Rule. — ^lace the less number under the greater ^ so that units of the 
same order shall stand in the same column. 

Commencing at the right hand, subtract each figure of the subtra- 
hend from the figure above it. 
(jf any figure of the subtrahend is larger than the figure above it 
in the minuend, add 10 to that figure of the minuend before subtracting ^ 
and(then add 1 to the next figure of the subtrahend^ 

Questions. — Art. 30. How do you proceed when a figure of the subtra- 
hend is larger than the one abore it in tiie minuend 7 How do you oompen- 
Bate for the 10 which is added to the minuend ? What is the reason for this 
addition to the minuend and subtrahend ? CHow does it appear that the 1 
added to the subtrahend equals the 10 addedjto the minuend ? What is the 
addition of 10 to the minuend sometimes called 7 The addition of 1 to th« 
lubtrahend 7 ^ Art. 31. What is the general rule for subtraotion 7 

8* 
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Abt. 32« SecoTtd Method of Proof, — Subtract the remain- 
der or difference from the minuend, and the result will be like 
the subtrahend if the work is right. 

This method of proof depends on the principle, That the 
smaller of any ttvo numbers is equal to the remainder obtainea 
by subtracting their differervce from the greater. 



Examples fok Practice. 
2. 2. 3. 3. 

OPKRATIOR. OPBRATION AND PROOF. OPKRATIOM. OPERATION AND PROOF 



Minuend 3 7 6 3 7 6 


531 


531 




Subtrahend 16 7 16 7 


389 


^ 389 


1 


Kemainder 2 09 209 


142 


142 




Sub. 167 




Sub. 3 8 9 


' 


4. 5, 


6.* 


7. ' 


• 


Tons. Ganons. 


Pecks. 


Feet 


« < 

4 


From 978 67158 


14711 


100000 


i 
1 


Take 199 14339 


9197 


90909 




Ans. 779 52819 


5514 


9091 


1 
1 


8. 9. 


10. 


11. 


1 


Miles. DoUars. 


Minutes. 


tJeconds. . 




From 67895 456798 


765321 555555 




Take 19999 190899 


177777 177777 








~ i>-^''i/ 


! 


12. 




13. 


, 1 


Rods. 


^ : 


• _' Ae»p8», , ' ..' ? /c" 




From 100200300400500 


1 d 


1 


Take 90807060504030 


.999999999999 

- - i 




14. From 671111 Uke 199999. 




r 

An8. 471112. 


1 

1 
1 


15. From 1789100 take 808088. 




Ans. 981012. . 


1 


16. From 1000000 take 999999. 




Ans. 1. 




17. From 9999999 take 1607. 




Ans. 9998392. 




18. From 6101507601061 take 380679098a 






Ans. 6097700810072. 


' 



Questions. — Art. 32. What is the second method of proving subtraction T 
What is the reason for this method of proof, or on what principle does it 
depend 7 
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19. From 8054010657811 take 76909748598. 

Ans. 7977100909213. 

20. From 7100071641115 take 10071178. 

Ans. 7100061569937. 

21. From 501505010678 take 794090589. 

Ans. 500710920089. 

22. Take 99999999 from 100000000. Ans. 1. 

23. Take 11411414 from 500000000. Ans. 455555556. 

24. Take 1234567890 from 9987654321. 

Ans. 8753086431. 

25. From 800700567 take 1010101. Ans. 799690466. 

26. Take twenty-five thousand twenty-five from twenty-five 
millions. Ans. 24974975. 

27. Take nine thousand ninety-nine from ninety-nine thou- 
sand. Ans. 89901. 

28. From one hundred one millions ten thousand one hundred 
one take ten millions one hundred one thousand and ten. 

Ans. 90909091. ' 

29. From one million take nine. Ans. 99991. 

30. From three thousand take thirty-three. Ans. 2967. 

31. From one hundred millions take five thousand. 

Ans. 99995000. 
32 J From 1,728 dollars, I paid 961 dollars ; how many re- 
main? Ans. 767 dollars. 

33. Our national independence was declared in 1776 ; how 
many years from that period to the close of the last war with 
Great Britain, in 1815? Ans. 39 years. 

34. The last transit of Venus was in 1769, and the next will 
be in 1874 ; how many years will intervene ? 

Ans. 105 years. 

35. The State of New Jersey contains 6851 square miles, and 
Delaware 2120. How many more square miles has the former 
State than the latter? Ans. 4731. 

36. In 1840 the number of inhabitants in the United States* 
was 17,069,453, and in 1850 it waa 23,191,876 ; what was the 
increase? • Ans. 6,122,423. 

37. In 1850 there were raised in the State of Ohio 56,619,608 
bushels of com, and in 1853, 73,436,690 bushels ; what was the 
increase? Ans. 16,817,082 busj^els. 

38. By the census of 1850, 13,121,498 bushels of wheat were 
raised in New York, and 15,367,691 bushels in Pennsylvania; 
how many bushels in the latter State more than in the former ? 

Ans. 2,246,193 bushels. 
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FIBST OPBRATIOH. 

Dollars. 



Minuend 7 6 7 



SaCONO OPERATION. 

, Dollars. 

Minuend 7 6 7 



39. The city of New York owes 13,960,856 dollars, and 
Boston owes 7,779,855 dollars; how much more does New York 
owe than Boston? Ans. 6,181,001 dollars. 

40. From five hundred eighty-one thousand take three thou 
sand and ninety-six. Ans. 577,904. 

41. It was ascertained by a transit of Venus, June 3, 1769 
that the mean distance of the earth from the sun was ninety-five 
millions one hundred seventy-three thousand one hundred twenty- 
seven miles, and that the mean distance of Mars from the sun 
was one hundred forty-five millions fourteen thousand one hun- 
dred forty-eight miles. Required the difference of their distances 
from the sun. Ans. 49,841,021 miles. 

Art. 33 • Method of subtracting when there are two or more 
subtrahends. 

Ex. 1. A man owing 767 dollars, paid at one time 190 dol- 
lars, at another time 131 dollars, at another time 155 dollars ; 
how much did he then owe ? Ans 291 dollars. 

In the first op- 
eration, the 5«;eraZ 
svbtrahends, hav- 
ing been properly 
placed, are added 
for a single subtra- 
hend^ to be taken 
from the minuend. 
In the second, the 
subtrahends are 
subtracted, as they 
are added, at one operation, thus : beginning with units, 5 and 1 equal 

6, which from 7 units leaves 1 unit ; passing to tens, 5 and 9 and 3 
equal 17 tens ; reserving the left-hand figure to add in with the 
figures of the subtrahends in the next column, the right-hand figure, 

7, being larger than 6 tens of the minuend we add lO to the 6, and, 
subtracting, have left 9 tens ; and, passing to hundreds, we add in 
the left-hand figure 1 reserved from the 17 tens, and also add 1, 
equal 10 tens, to compensate for the 10 added to the minuend, and 
with the other figures, 1 and 1 and 1 equal 5 hundreds, which, taken 
from 7 hundreds, leave 2 hundreds ; and 291 as the answer sought. 

2. E. Webster owned 6,765 acres of land, and he gave to his 
oldest Jjrother 2,196 acres, and his uncle Rollins 1,981 acres ; 
how much has he left? Ans. 2,588 acres. 

3. The real estate of James Dow is valued at 3,769 dollars, 
and his personal estate at 2,648 dollars ; he owes John Smith 
1J28 dollars, and Job Tyler 1,161 dollars; how much is Dow 
worth ? Ans. 3,528 dollars. . 



(131 

Subtrahends M 9 

( 155 

Subtrahend 4 7 6 Remainder 2 91 



131 
190 
155 



Remainder 2 91 
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^ IV. MULTIPLICATION. 

Mental Exercises. 

Art. 31. When any number is to be added to itself several 
times, the operation may be shortened by a process called Multu 
plication. 

Ex. 1. If a man can earn 8 dollars in 1 week, what will he 
earn in 4 weeks? 

Illustration. — It is evident, since a man can earn 8 dollars 
in I week, in 4 weeks he will earn 4 times as much, and the 
result may be obtained by addition ; thus, 8-|-84-8-{-8 = 32; 
or, by a more convenient process, by setting down the 8 but once, 
and multiplying it by 4, the nimiber of times it is to be taken ; 
thus, 4 times 8 are 32. Hence in 4 weeks he will earn 32 
dollars. 

MUI/nPLIOATION TABLE. 



2 times lare 


2 


8 times 1 are 


8 


4 times 1 are 


4 


6 times 1 are 6 


2 timet 2 are 


4 


3 times 2 are 


6 


4 times 2 are 


8 


6 times 2 are 10 


2 times 3 are 


6 


3 times 3 are 


9 


4 times 8 are 


12 


6 times 8 are 16 


2 times 4 are 


8 


3 times 4 are 


12 


4 times 4 are 


16 


6 times 4 are 20 


2 times 6 Are 


10 


8 times 6 are 


16 


4 times 6 are 


20 


6 times 6 are 26 


2 times dare 


12 


3 times 6 are 


18 


4 times 6 are 


24 


6 times 6 are 30 


2 times 7 are 


14 


8 times 7 are 


21 


4 times 7 are 


28 


6 times 7 are 36 


2 times 8 are 


16 


3 times 8 are 


24 


4 times 8 are 


32 


6 times 8 are 40 


2 times 9 are 


18 


8 times 9 are 


27 


4 times 9 are 


36 


6 times 9 are 46 


2 times 10 are 


20 


8 times 10 are 


80 


4 times 10 are 


40 


6 times 10 are 60 


3 times 11 are 


22 


8 times 11 are 


83 


4 times 11 are 


44 


6 times 11 are 66 


2 times 12 are 


24 


8 times 12 are 


36 


4 times 12 are 


48 


6timesl2are 60 


6 times 1 are 


6 


7 times 1 are 


7 


8 times 1 are 


8 


9 times lare 9 


6 times 2 are 


12 


7 times 2 are 


14 


8 times 2 are 


16 


9 times 2 are 18 


6 times 8 are 


18 


7 times 8 are 


21 


8 times 3 are 


24 


9 times 8 are 27 


6 times 4 are 


24 


7 tiiines 4 are 


28 


8 times 4 are 


32 


9 times 4 are 36 


6 times 5 are 


30 


7 times 6 are 


86 


8 times 6 are 


40 


9 times 6 are 46 


6 times 6 are 


36 


7 times 6 are 


42 


8 times 6 are 


48 


9 times 6 are 64 


times 7 are 


42 


7 times 7 are 


49 


8 times 7 are 


60 


9 times 7 are 63 


6 times 8 are 


48 


7 times 8 are 


66 


8 times 8 are 


64 


9 times 8 are 72 


6 times 9 are 


64 


7 times are 


63 


8 times 9 are 


72 


9 times 9 are 81 


8 times 10 are 


60 


7 times 10 are 


70 


8 times 10 are 


80 


9 times 10 are 00 


6 times 11 are 


66 


7 times 11 are 


77 


8 times 11 are 


88 


9 times 11 are 99 


6 times 12 are 


72 


7 times 12 are 


84 


8 times 12 are 


96 


9 times 12 are 108 


10 times 1 are 


10 


10 times 11 are 


110 


11 times 8 are 


88 


12 times 4 are 48 


10 times 2 are 


20 


10 times 12 are 


120 


11 times 9 are 


99 


12 times 6 are 60 


10 times 8 are 
10 times 4 are 


30 
40 






11 times 10 are 
11 times 11 are 


110 
121 


12 times 6 are 72 
12 times 7 are 84 


11 times 1 are 


11 


10 times 5 are 


60 


11 times 2 are 


22 


11 times 12 are 


132 


12 times 8 are 96 


10 times 6 are 
10 times 7 are 


60 
70 


11 times 3 are 
11 times 4 an 


33 
44 






12 times 9 are 108 
12 times 10 are 120 


12 times 1 are 


12 


10 times 8 are 


80 


11 times 6 are 


66 


12 times 2 are 


24 


12 times 11 are 132 


10 times 9 are 


00 


11 times 6 are 


66 


12 times 8 are 


86 


12 times 12 are 144 


10 times 10 are 


100 


11 times 7 are 


77 









QussTioN. — Art. 34. How may the process of a4ding a number to itself 
several times be shortened 7 



34 MULTIPLICATION. [Sect. IV. 

*2. What cost 5 barrels of flour at 6 dollars per barrel ? 

Illustration. — If a barrel of flour cost 6 dollars, 5 barrels 
will cost 5 times as much ; 5 times 6 aye 30. Hence 5 barrels 
of flour at 6 dollars per barrel will cost 30 dollars. 

3. What ccst 6 bushels of beans at 2 dollars per bushel? 

4. What cost 5 quarts of cherries at 7 cents per quart? 

6. What will 7 quarts of vinegar cost at 12 cents per quart? 

6. What cost 9>acres of land at 10 dollars per acre? 

7. If a pint of currants cost 4 cents, what cost 9 pints? 

8. If in 1 penny there are 4 farthings, how many in 9 pence ? 
In 7 pence ? In 8 pence ? In 4 pence ? In 3 pence ? 

9. If 12 pence make a shilling, how many pence in 3 shil- 
lings? In 5 shillings? In 7 shillings? In 9 shillings? 

10. If one pound of raisins cost 6 cents, what cost 4 pounds ? 
5 pounds? 6 pounds? 7 pounds? 8 pounds? 9 poTlnds? 
10 poimds? 12 pounds? 

11. In one acre there are four roods ; how many roods in 2 
acres? In 3 acres? In 4 acres? In 5 acres? In 6 acres? 
In 9 acres ? 

12. A good pair of boots is worth 5 dollars ; what must I 
give for 5 pairs? Eor 6 pairs? For 7 pairs? For 8 pairs? 
For 9 pairs? 

13. A cord of good walnut wood may be obtained for 8 
dollars ; what must I give for 4 cords ? For 6 cords ? For 9 
cords ? 

14. What cost 4 quarts of milk at 5 cents a quart, and 8 
gallons of vinegar at 10 cents a gallon ? 

15. If a man earn 7 dollars a week, how much will he earn 
in 3 weeks? In 4 weeks? In 5 weeks? In 6 weeks? In 7 
weeks ? In 9 weeks ? . 

16. If ^1 thousand feet of boards cost 12 dollars, what cost 4 
thousand? 5 thousand? 6 thousand? 7 thousand? 9 thou- 
sand ? 12 thousand ? 

17. K 3 pairs of shoes buy 1 pair of .boots, how many pairs 
of shoes will it take to buy 7 pairs of boots ? 

18. If 5 bushels of apples buy 1 barrel of flour, how many 
bushels of apples are equal in value to 12 barrels of flour? 

19. If 1 yard of canvas cost 25 cents, what will 12 yards 
cost? 

Illustration. — The number 25 is composed of 2 tens and 
5 units ; 12 times 2 tens are 24 tens ; and 12 times 5 units are 
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60 onitSj or 6 tens , 24 tens added to 6 tens make 30 tens, or 
300. Therefore, 12 yards will cost 300 cents, or 3 dollars. 

20. In 1 pound there are 20 shillings ; how many shillings in 
8 pounds 7 In 4 pounds 7 In 6 pounds 7 

21. A gallon of molasses is worth 25 cents ; what is the 
value of 2 gallons 7 Of 3 gallons 7 Of 4 gallons 7 Of 5 
gallons 7 Of 6 gallons 7 Of 9 gaHons 7 

22. If 1 man earn 12 dollars in 16 days, how much would 
10 men earn in the same time 7 

23. If a steam-engine runs 28 miles in 1 hour, how far will it 
run in 4 hours 7 In 6 hours 7 In 9 hours 7 

24. If the earth turns on its axis 15 degrees in 1 hour, how 
iar will it turn in 7 hours 7 In 11 hours 7 In 12 hours 7 

25. In a certain regiment there are 8 companies, in each 
company 6 platoons, and in each platoon 12 soldiers ; how many 
soldiers are there in the regiment 7 

26.«If 1 man walk 7 miles in 1 hour, how far will he walk 
in 8 hours 7 In 9 hours 7 In 11 hours 7 In 12 hours 7 In 
20 hours 7 In 30 hours 7 

Art. 35« The learner, having peribrmed the foregoing ques- 
tions, will perceive that 

MuLTiPLiOATioN is the process of taking a number as many 
times as there are units in another number. 

In multiplication three terms are employed, called the Multu 
plicaTid, the Multiplier^ and the Product, 

The nadtiplicaTid is the number to be multiplied or taken. 

The multiplier is the number by which we multiply, and 
denotes the number of times the multiplicand is to be taken. 

The product is the result, or number produced by the multi- 
plication. 

The multiplicand and multiplier are often called factors. 

Signs. — The sign of multiplication is formed by two short 
lines crossing each other obliquely; thus, X« It' shows that 
the numbers between which it is placed are to be multiplied 
together ; thus, the expression 7 X ^ = 35 is read, 7 multiplied 
by 5 is equal to 35. 

Questions. — Art. 35. What is multiplication 7 What three terms are 
employed 7 What is the multiplioand ? What is the multiplier 7 What is 
Uxe product? What are the multiplicand and multiplier often called? 
What is the sign of multiplication 7 What does it shotr ? 
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60 nnits^ or 6 tens , 24 tens added to 6 tens make 30 tens, or 
300. Therefore, 12 yards will cost 300 cents, or 3 dollars. 

20. In 1 pound there are 20 shillings ; how many shillings in 
3 poonds 7 In 4 pounds 7 In 6 pounds 7 

21. A gallon of molasses is worth 25 cents ; what is the 
value of 2 gallons 7 Of 3 gallons 7 Of 4 gallons 7 Of 5 
gallons 7 Of 6 gaUons 7 Of 9 gaHons 7 

22. If 1 man earn 12 dollars in 16 days, how much would 
10 men earn in the same time 7 

23. If a steam-engine runs 28 miles in 1 hour, how &r will it 
run in 4 hours 7 In 6 hours 7 In 9 hours 7 

24. If the earth turns on its axis 15 degrees in 1 hour, how 
&r will it turn in 7 hours 7 In 11 hours 7 In 12 hours 7 

25. In a certain regiment there are 8 companies, in each 
company 6 platoons, and in each platoon 12 soldiers ; how many 
soldiers are there in the regiment 7 

26.«If 1 man walk 7 miles in 1 hour, how fer will he walk 
in 8 hours 7 In 9 hours 7 In 11 hours 7 In 12 hours 7 In 
20 hours 7 In 30 hours 7 

Art. 35« The learner, haying per&rmed the foregoing ques- 
tions, will perceive that 

MuLTiPLiOATiON is the process of taking a number as many 
times as there are units in another number. 

In multiplication three terms are employed, called the Multi- 
pticand, the Multiplier^ and the Product, 

The rmdtijjlicaTid is the number to be multiplied or taken. 

The multiplier is the number by which we multiply, and 
denotes the number of times the multiplicand is to be taken. 

The product is the result, or number produced by the multi- 
plication. 

The multiplicand and multiplier are often called factors. 

Signs. — The sign of multiplication is formed by two short 
lines crossing each other obliquely; thus, X* It' shows that 
the numbers between which it is placed are to be multiplied 
together ; thus, the expression 7 X ^ = 35 is read, 7 multiplied 
by 5 is equal to 35. 

Questions. — Art 35. What is multiplication 7 What three terms are 
employed 7 What is the multiplicand 7 What is the multiplier 7 What is 
Uxe product? What are the multiplicand and multiplier often called? 
What is the sign of multiplication 7 What does it show ? 
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Exercises for the Slate. 

Art. 36« Method of operation when th^ multiplier does not 
exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to multiply 175 by 7. 

Ans. 1225. 

having written the multiplier under 
the unit figure of the multiplicand, we 
multiply the 5 units by 7, obtaining 35, 
and set down the 5 units directly under 
the 7, and reserve the 3 tens for the tens' 
column. We then multiply the 7 tens 
by 7, obtaining 49 tens,- and, adding the 3 tens which were reserved, 
we have 52 tens, or 5 hundreds and 2 tens. Writing down the 
2 tens, and reserving the 5 hundreds, we multiply the 1 hundred 
by 7 ; and, adding the reserved 5 hundreds, we have 12 hundreds, 
which we write down in fuU, and the product is 1225. 



OPERATION. 

Multiplicand 17 5 
Multiplier 7 

Product 12 2 5 



Examples for Practice. 



Multiply 
By 

Ans. 

5. 
56807 
5 

284035 



2. 

8756 
4 

85024 

6. 
47893 
6 

287358 



3. 
4567 
3 

13701 

7. 

61657 

7^ 

431599 



4. 
7896 
5 

39480 

8. 
89765 
9 

807885 



9. Multiply 767853 by 9. 

10. Multiply 876538765 by 8. 

11. Multiply 7654328 by 7. 

12. Multiply 4976387 by 5. 

13. Multiply 8765448 by 12. 

14. Multiply 4567839 by 11. 

15. What cost 8675 barrels of flour 



Ans. 6910677. 

Ans. 7012310120. 

Ans. 53580296. 

Ans. 24881935. 

Ans. 105185376. 

Ans. 50246229. 

at 7 dollars per barrel ? 

Ans. 60725 dollars. 



QxTESTioNS. — Art. 36. How must numbers be written for multiplication? 
At which hand do you begin to multiply 7 Why 7 Where do you write the 
first or right-hand figure of the product of each figure in the multiplicand 7 
Why? What is done with the tens or left-hand figure of each product? 
How, then, do you proceed when the multiplier does uot exeeed 12 7 
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16. What cost 25384 tons of hay at 9 dollars per ton ? 

Ans. 228456 dollars. 

17. K, on 1 page in this book, there are 2538 letters, how 
many are there on 11 pages 7 Ans. 27918 letters. 

Art. 37 • Method of operation when the multiplier ex- 
ceeds 12. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to multiply 763 by 24. 

Ans. 18312. 

opsBinov. We write the multiplier under the 

Multiplicand 7 6 3 multiplicand, and proceed to multiply 

Multiplier 2 4 *he multiplicand by 4, the unit figure of 

the multiplier, precisely as in Art. %%, 

3 5 2 We then, in like manner, multiply the 

15 2 6 multiplicand by the 2 tens in the mul- 

tiplier, taking care to write the first figure 

Product 18 312 obtained by this multiplication in tens' 

column, directly under the 2 of the mul 
tiplier ; and, adding together these ;>ar/ta/ products obtained by the 
two multiplications, and placed as in the operation, we have the full 
mroduct of 763 multiplied by 24, which is 18312. 

Art. 38« The preceding examples sufficiently illustrate the 
principle and method of multiplication ; hence the following 
general 

Rule. — Writt the muUipUer under the multiplicand, arranging 
units under units, tens under tens, dfc. 

Multiply each figure of the muUiplvcand by each figure of the multt" 
plier, beginning with the right-hand figure, writing the right-hand figure 
of each product under the figure multiplied, and adding the left-hand 
figure or figures, if any, to the succeeding product. 

If the multiplier consists of more than one figure, the right-hand 
fiaure of each partial product must he placed directly under the figure 
of the multiplier that produces it. The sum of the partial products 
will be the whole product required, 

KoTB. — When there are ciphers between the signifioant figures of the 
mvltipUer, pass oyer them in the operation, and multiply by the mgnifi- 
cant figures only, remembering to set the first figure of the product 
directly under the figure of the multiplier that produces it 

QnxsTiONS. — Art 37. How do yon proceed when the multiplier ezoeedi 
137 Where do you set the first figure of eaoh partial product? Why? 
How is the true prodaot found? — Art 38. What is the general rule for 
multiplication ? When there are ciphers between the significant figures of 
the multiplier, how do you proceed 7 

4 
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Art. 39. First Method of Proof. — Multiply tJie multiplier 
by the multiplicand, and if the result is like the fiist product 
the work is supposed to be right. 

The reason of this proof depends on the principle, That, when 
two or more numbers are rmdtiplied together, the product is the 
same, whatever the order of muUiplying them, 

Ex. 2. Multiply 7895 by 56. Ans. 442120. 

oraaATioR. PBOor. 

Multiplicand 7 8 9 5 5 6 

Multiplier 56 7895 

47370 280 

39475 504 



Product 442120 



448 
392 

Product 4 4 212 



Note. — The oommon mode of proof in biudneBS is to divide the product 
by the multiplier, and, if the work is right, the quotient will be like the 
multiplicand. This mode of proof anticipates ih» principles of diyision, 
and therefore cannot be employed without a previous knowledge of that 
rule. 

Art. 40. Second Method of Proof — Begin at the left hand 
of the multiplicand, and 'add together its successive figures 
toward the right till the sum obtained equals or exceeds the 
number nine. If it equals it, drop the nine, and begin to add 
again at this point, and proceed till you obtain a som equal to, 
or greater than, nine. If it exceeds nine, drop the nine as 
before, and carry the excess to the next figure, and then con- 
tinue the addition as before. Proceed in this way till you have' 
added all the figures in the multiplicand and rejected all the 
nines contained in it, and write the final excess at the right hand 
of the multiplicand. 

Proceed in the same manner with the multiplier, and write 
the final excess under that of the multiplicand. Multiply these 
excesses together, and place the excess of nines in their product 
at the right. 

Then proceed to find the excess of nines in the product 
obtained by the original operation ; and, if the work is right, 

Questions. — Art. 39. How is multiplioation proved by the first method 7 
What is the reason for this method of proof 7 What is the common mode of 
proof in business 7 — Art. 40. What is the second mothod of proving malti- 
plication 7 
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the excess thus found will be equal to the excess contained in 
the product of the above excesses of the multiplicand and multi- 
plier. 

Ex.3. 

OPSRATIOH. 

Multiplicand 12 3 4 5= 6 excess. 
Multiplier 2 2 31= 8 excess. 



12345 48 = 3^ 
37035 
24690 
24690 



Ft )duct 27541695= 3J 



Proof. 



Note.— fhis method of proof, though perhaps sofficiexitly sure ibr 
oommon purposes, is not always a test of the correctness of an operation. 
If two or more figures in the woik should be transposed, or the value of 
one figure be just as much too great as another is too small, or if a mne be 
set down in the place of a cipher, or the contrary, the excess of nines will 
be the same, and still the work may not be correct. Such a balance of 
errors will not, however, be Hkely to occur. 

Examples for Poaotigb. 

4. 5. 
Multiply 67 895 7 895 6 
By 36 • 47^ 

407370 552692 

203685 315824 

Ans. 2444220 3 710 9 3 2 

Multiply 89 32 5 47 896 

By 901 2008 

89325 383168 

803925 95792 

Ans. 80481825 96175168 

8. What cost 47 ho^eads of molasses at 1^ dollars per 
hosahead 7 Ans. 611 dollars. 

9. What cost 97 oxen at 29 dollars each 7 

Ans. 2813 dollars. 

QuESTioKS. — Ib this method of proof always a true test of the oorreetnesB 
of an operation ? What is the reason for this method of proof 7 
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8. If sound moves 1142 feet in a second, how &r will it move 
in one minute ? Ans. 68520 feet. 

Art. 43, When the multiplier is 1 with one or more ciphers 
annexed to it, as 10, 100, &c. 

Ex. 1. In 1 day there are 24 hoars ; how many hours in 10 
days? In 100 days? Answers. 240, 2400. 



opsBAnoir. 



__-... J ft . « - The removal of a figure one 

Multiplicand 2 4 2 4 place to the left makes the val- 

Multiplier 10 100 ue expressed tenfold. (Art 7.) 

Product 2 4 2 4 '^l^'^^T^X, \ annexing one 

A xi_ c^Ar^ilAru^ Cipher to 24, the multiplicand, 

Or thus, 240, 2400. ^^^i figure is removed orie 

place to the left, and the value expressed made tenfold, or multi- 
plied by 10 ; and by annexing two ciphers, each figure is removed 
two places to the left, and the value expressed made one hundred- 
fold, or multiplied by 100. Hence the following 

Rule. — Annex to the multiplicand as many ciphers as has the mul- 
tiplier. The number thus formed wUl be the product required. 

Examples fob Practigb. 

2. Multiply 2356 by 10. Ans. 235B0. 

3. Multiply 5873 by 100. Ans. 587300. 

4. Multiply 7964 by 1000. Ans. 7964000. 

5. Multiply 98725 by 100000. Ans. 9872500000. 

Art. 44* When there are ciphers on the right hand of the 
multiplier or multiplicand, or both. 

Ex. 1. What will 600 acres of land cost at 20 dollars per 
acre ? Ans 12,000 dollars. 

,, . . ^ °!f!tT"* The multiplicand may be resolved into 
Multiplicand 60 the factors Sand 100, and the multiplier 
Multiplier 2 into the factors 2 and 10. Now, it is evi- 

• dent (Art. 42), if these several factors be 

Product 12 multiplied toother, they wiU produce the 
same product as the original factors 600 and 20. Thus o X 2 = 12, 
and 12 X 100 = 1200, and 1200 X 10 » 12000, the same result as 
in the operation. Hence the following 

Questions. — Art. 43. What is the effect of removing a figure one plaoe 
to the left 7 What is the effect of annexing a cipher to any figure or number 7 
Two ciphers 7 &o. What is the nile when the multiplier is 1 with ciphers 
annexed 7 — Art 44. How do you arrange the figures for multiplication, when 
there are ciphers on the right hand of either the multiplier or multiplicand, 
or both 7 Why does multiplying the significant figures and annexing the 
ciphers produce the true product? 
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KuLE. — Write the sigmfieant figures of the multiplier under those 
of the multiplicoTuij and multiply them together. To their product 
annex as many ciphers as there are on the right of both multiplicand 
and multiplier, 

EXAMPLKS FOR PrACTIOB. 

2. 3 

Multiply 878 5 3 24 713378900 

T?y 3200 70080 

17570648 57070312 

26355972 49936523 



Axis. 28113036800 49993593312000 

4. Multiply 8010700 by 9000909. 

Ans. 72103581726300. 

5. Multiply 700110000 by 700110000 

Ans. 490154012100000000. 

6. Multiply 4070607 by 7007000. 

Ans. 28522743249000. 
t. Multiply 4110000 by 1017010. 

. Ans. 4179911100000. 

8. Multiply twenty-nine millions two thousand nine hundred 
and nine by four hundred and four thousand. 

Ans. 11717175236000. 

9. Multiply eighty-seven millions by eight hundred thousand 
seven hundred. Ans. 69660900000000. 

10. Multiply one million one thousand one hundred by nine 
hundred nine thousand and ninety. Ans. 910089999000. 

11. Multiply forty-nine millions and forty-nine by four hun- 
dred and ninety thousand. Ans 24010024010000. 

12. Multiply two hundred millions two hundred by two 
millions two thousand and two. Ans. 400400800400400. 

13. Multiply four millions forty thousand four hundred by 
three hundred three thousand. Ans. 1224241200000. 

14. Multiply three hundred thousand thirty by forty-seven 
thousand seventy. Ans. 14122412100. 

15. Multiply fifteen millions one hundred by two thousand two 
hundred. Ans. 33000220000. 

16. Multiply one billion twenty thousand by one thousand 
one hundred. Ans. 1100022000000. 



QvniTioN. — What is the nile T 
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i V. DIVISION. 

Mental Exbbgises. 

Abt. 45. When it is required to find how many times one 
number contains another, the process is called Dvoisum, 

Ex. 1. A boy has 32 cents, which he wishes to give to 8 of 
his companions, to each an equal number ; how many must each 
receive ? 

Illustration. — It is evident that each boy must receive as 
many cents as the number 8 is contained times in 32. We 
therefore inquire what number 8 must be multiplied by to make 
32. By trial, we find that 4 is the number ; because 4 times 8 
make 32. Hence 8 is contained in 32 4 times, and the boys 
receive 4 cents apiece. 

The following table should be studied by the learner to aid 
him in solving questions in division : 

division table. 



2in 


2 Itime 


8 in 


8 1 time 


4 in 


4 Itime 


6 in 


6 Itime 


2 in 


4 2 times 


8 in 


6 2 times 


4in 


8 2 times 


6 in 


10 2 times 


2 in 


6 8 times 


8 in 


9 8 times 


4ln 


12 8 times 


6 in 


16 8 times 


2 in 


8 4 times 


8 in 


12 4nimefl 


4 in 


16 4 times 


6 in 


20 4 times 


2in 


10 6 times 


8 in 


16 6 times 


4 in 


20 6 times 


6 in- 


26 6 times 


2 in 


12 6 times 


Sin 


18 6 times 


4 in 


24 6 times 


6 in 


80 6 times 


2 in 


14 7 times 


8 in 


21 7 times 


4 in 


28 7 times 


6 in 


86 7 times 


2in 


10 8 times 


8 in 


24 Stimes 


4in 


82 8 times 


6 in 


40 8 times 


2in 


18 9 times 


8 in 


27 9 times 


4 in 


86 9 times 


6in 


46 9 times 


2 in 


20 10 times 


8 in 


80 10 times 


4 in 


40 10 times 


6 in 


60 10 times 


2 in 


22 11 times 


8 in 


83 11 times 


4in 


44 11 times 


6 in 


66 11 times 


2 in 


24 12 times 


8 in 


36 12 times 


4 in 


48 12 times 


6 in 


60 12 times 


6 in 


6 Itime 


7 in 


7 Itime 


8 in 


8 Itime 


9in 


9 Itime 


6 in 


12 2 times 


7 in 


14 2 times 


8 in 


16 2 times 


9 in 


18 2 times 


6in 


18 8 times 


7 In 


21 3 times 


8 in 


24 8 times 


9 in 


27 8 times 


6 in 


24 4 times 


7 in 


28 4 times 


8 in 


82 4 times 


9 in 


86 4 times 


6 in 


80 6 times 


7 in 


86 6 times 


8 in 


40 6 times 


9 in 


46 6 times 


6 in 


86 6 times 


7 in 


42 6 times 


8 in 


48 6 times 


9 in 


64 6 times 


6 in 


42 7 times 


7 in 


49 7 times 


8 in 


66 7 times 


9 in 


63 7 times 


6 in 


48 8 times 


7in 


66 8 times 


8 in 


64 8 times 


9 in 


72 8 times 


6 in 


64 9 times 


7 in 


63 9 times 


8 in 


72 9 times 


9 in 


81 9 times 


6 in 


60 10 times 


7 in 


70 10 times 


8 in 


80 10 times 


9 in 


00 10 times 


6 in 


66 11 times 


7 in 


77 11 times 


8 in 


88 11 times 


9 in 


99 11 times 


6 in 


72 12 times 


7 in 


84 12 times 


8 in 


96 12 times 


9 in 108 12 times 


10 in 


10 1 time 


10 in 110 11 times 


11 in 


88 8 times 


12 in 


48 4times 


10 in 


20 2 times 


10 in 


120 12 times 


11 in 


99 9 times 


12 in 


60 6 times 


10 in 
10 in 


SO 8 times 
40 4 times 






11 In iin 1A *^>~<^ 


12 in 
12 in 


72 6 times 
84 7 times 


11 In 


11 Itime 


XX in 

11 in 


121 11 times 


10 in 


(X) 6 times 


11 in 


22 2 times 


11 in 132 12 times 1 


12 in 


96 Stir-es 


10 in 
10 in 


60 6 times 
70 7 times 


11 in 
11 in 


S3 3 times 
44 4 times 






12 in 108 9 times 
12 in 120 10 times 


12 in 


12 Itime 


10 in 


80 8 times 


11 in 


66 6 times 


12 in 


24 2 times 


12 in 182 11 times 


10 in 


00 times 


11 in 


66 6 times 


12 in 


86 8 times 


12 in 144 12 times 


10 in 100 10 times J 


U in 


77 7 times 




# 
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2. A farmer received 8 dollars for 2 sheep ; what was the 
price of each ? 

Illustration. — It is evident, since he received 8 dollars for 
2 sheep, for I sheep he must receive as many dollars as 2 is 
contained times in 8. 2 is contained in 8 4 times, because 4 
times 2 are 8 ; hence 4 dollars was the price of each sheep. 

8. A man gave 15 dollars for 3 barrels of flour ; what was 
the cost of each barrel 7 

4. A lady divided 20 oranges among her 5 daughters ; how 
many did each receive 7 

5. If 4 casks of lime cost 12 dollars, what costs 1 cask 7 

6. A laborer earned 48 shillings in 6 days; what did he 
receive per day 7 

7. A man can perform a certain piece of labor in 30 days ; 
how long will it take five men to do the same 7 

8. When 72 dollars are paid for 8 acres of land, what costs 
1 acre 7 What cost 3 acres 7 

9. K 21 pounds of flour can be obtained for 3 dollars, how 
much can be obtained for 1 dollar 7 How much for 8 dollars 7 
How much for 9 dollars 7 

10. Gave 56 cents for 8 pounds of raisins; what costs 1 
pound 7 What cost 7 pounds 7 

11. rp a man walk 24 miles in 6 hours, how &.r will he walk 
in 1 hour 7 How far in 10 hours 7 

12. Paid 56 dollars for 7 hundred weight of sugar ; what 
costs 1 hundred weight 7 What cost 10 hundred weight 7 

13. If 5 horses will cat a load of hay in 1 week, how long 
would it last 1 horse 7 

14. In 20, how many times 2 7 How many times 47 How 
many times 5 7 How many times 10 7 

15. In 24, how many times 3 7 How many times 4 7 How 
many times 6 7 How many times 8 7 

16. How many times 7 in 217 In 287 In 567 In 85 7 
In 147 In 637 In 777 In 707 In 847 

17. How many times 6 in 12 7 In 36 7 In 18 7 In 54 7 
In 607 In 427 In 487 In 727 In 667 

18. How many times 9 in 277 In 457 In 637 In 817 
In 99 7 In 1087 

19. How many times 11 in 22 7 In 55 7 In 77 7 In 88 7 
In 1107 In 1327 

20. How many times 12 in 367 In 607 In 727 In 847 
In 1207 In 1447 
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Abt. 46f The pupil will now perceive that 

Division is the process of finding how many times one num* 
ber is contained in another. 

In division there are three principal terms : the Dividend 
the Divisor f and the QuotieTU, or anstoer. 

The dividend is the- number to be divided. 

The divisor is the number by which we divide. 

The quotient is the number of times the divisor is contained 
in the dividend. 

Note. — Quotient is derived from the Latin word quoiietf which sign! 
fies how often, or how many timet. 

When the dividend does not contain the divisor an exact 
number of times, the excess is called a remainder, and may be 
regarded as a fourth term in the division. The remainder, 
being part of the dividend, will always be of the same denomi- 
nation or kind as the dividend, and must always be less than the 
divisor. 

Abt. 47t Signs. — The sign of division is a short horizontal 
line, with a dot above it and another below ; thus, -r-. It 
shows that the number before it is to be divided by the number 
after it. The expression 6 -h 2 = 3 is read, 6 divided by 2 is 
equal to 3. 

Division is also indicated by writing the dividend above a 
short horizontal line and the divisor below ; thus, §. The ex- 
pression f = 3 is read, 6 divided by 2 is equal to 3. 

There is a third method of indicating division, by a curved 
line placed between the divisor and dividend. Thus, the ex- 
pression 6 ) 12 shows that 12 is to be divided by 6. 

Exercises vob the Slate. 

Art. 48* The method of operation by Short Division, or 
when the divisor does not exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. Divide 8574 dollars equally among 6 men. 

Ans. 1429 doUars. 

QuESnoNS. — Art 46. What is division 7 What are the three principal 
terms in division 7 What is the dividend 7 What is the divisor 7 What is 
the quotient 7 What the remainder 7 What will be the denomination of the 
remainder 7 How does it compare with the divisor 7 — Art. 47. What is the 
first sign of division, and what does it show 7 What is the second, and what 
does it show 7 What is the third, and what does it show 7 — Art 48. What 
is short division 7 
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-r^. . ®^"^ft®^4 TN. . We first inquire how many timea 

Divisor 6 ) 8o74 Dividend, e, the divisor, is contained in 8, 

• *^® ^^^ figure of the dividend, 

1429 Quotient, which is thousands, and find it to 

be 1 time, and 2 thousands remain- 
ing. We write the 1 directly under the 8, its dividend, for the 
thousands' figure of the quotient. To 5, the next figure of the div- 
idend, which is hundreds, we regard as prefixed the 2 thousands re- 
maining, which equal 20 hundreds, and thus form the number 25 
hundreds, in which we find the divisor 6 to be contained 4 times, 
and 1 hundred remaining. We write the 4 for the hundreds' figure 
in the quotient, and the 1 hundred remaining, equal 10 tens, we 
regard as prefixed to 7, the next figure of the dividend, which is 
tens, forming 1 7 tens, in which the divisor 6 is contained 2 times, 
and 5 tens remaining. We write the 2 for the tens' figure in the 
quotient, and the 5 tens remaining, equal 50 units, we regard as 
prefixed to 4, the last figure of the dividend, which is units, form- 
ing 54 units, in which the divisor 6 is contained 9 times. Writing 
the 9 for the units' figure of the quotient, we have 1429 as the en- 
tire quotient, or the number of times which the dividend contains 
the divisor 6. 

Art. 19« From the foregoing illustration we deduce the 
following 

Rule. — Write the divisor at the left hand of the dividend^ with a 
curved line between them, and draw a horizontal line under the divi- 
dend. 

Then, beginning at the left, find how many times the divisor is con- 
tained in the Jetoest figures oftiie dividend that will contain it, and wnte 
the quotient under its dividend. 

If there be a remainder, regard it asprefited to the next figure of the 
dividend^ and divide as before. 

Should any dividend be less than the divisor, write a cipher in the 
quotient, and annex another figure, if any remains, for a new dividend. 

Note 1. — When there is a remainder after dividing the last figure of the 
dividend, write it with the divisor underneath, with aline between them, at 
the right of the quotient. 

NoTB 2. — Prefix means to place before; annex, to place after. 

Art. 50* ^rst Method of Proof. — Multiply the divisor by 
the quotient, and to the product add the remainder, if any, and, 
if the work is right, the sum thus obtained will be equal to the 
dividend. 

QuEsnoNB. — How are the nmnben arranged for short division? At 
irhioh hand do yon begin to divide 7 Why not begin at the right, where yon 
begin to multiply 7 Where do you write the quotient? If there is a re- 
mainder after dividing a iignre, what is done with it ? — Art. 49. What is 
the rule for short division ? Repeat the notes. 
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NoTB. — It wQl be seen, from this meUiod of proof, that diTisiim is the 
rerene of multiplioatioii. The dividend answen to the product^ the divi 
aor to one of the/octort, and the quotietU to the other* 

TCTAiffT>T.« FOR PBACnOl 

2. Divide 6375 by 5. 

OPBUnOM. 

Piyisor 5)6375 Diyidend. 



12 7 5 Quotient. 



PIOOF. 

127 5 Quotient. 
5 Divisor. 



6 3 7 5 Dividend. 



8. 



4. 



2631254 



1190814 



5. 



8)7893762 4)4763256 5)3789565 



6. 
6)8765389 



7. 

7)987635 



8. 
8)378532 



9. 10. 11. 

9)8953784 11)7678903 12)6345321 



12. Divide 479956 by 6. 

13. Divide 385678 by 7. 

14. Divide 438789 by 8. 

15. Divide 1678767 by 9. 

16. Divide 11497583 by 12. 

17. Divide 5678956 by 5. 

18. Divide 1135791 by 7. 

19. Divide 1622550 by 8. 

20. Divide 2028180 by 9. 

21. Divide 2253530 by 12. 

22. Divide 1877940 by 11. 

Sun of the quotients, 



Qaottenta. 

799921 

55096f 

548481 . 

1865291 

958131^^ 

Bern 
1 

6 
6 
3 
2 
9 



2084782 27 



QuzsnoHS. — Art. 60. How ie ahort division proved ? Of 4d|^t is di 
the reverse T To what do the three terms in division answer m moltl] 
tion T What, then, is the reason for this proof of division ? 
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23. Divide 944,580 dollars equally among 12 men, and what 
will be the share of each? Ana. 78 J 15 dollars. 

24. Divide 154,503 acres of land equally among 9 persons. 

Ans. 17,167 acres. 

25. A plantation in Cuba was sold for 7,011,608 dollars, and 
the amount was divided among 8 persons. What was paid to 
each person? Ans. 876,451 dollars. 

26. A prize, valued at 178,656 dollars, is to be equally di- 
vided among 12 men ; what is the share of each ? 

Ans. 14,888 dollars. 

27. Among 7 men, 67,123 bushels of wheat are to be dis- 
tributed ; how many bushels does each man receive ? 

Ans. 9,589 bushels. 

28. If 9 square feet make 1 square yard, how many yards in 
895,347 square feet? Ans. 99,4«3 yards. 

29. A township of 876,136 acres is to be divided among 8 
persons ; how many acres will be the portion of each ? 

Ans. 109,517 acres. 

30. Bought a farm for 5670 dollars, and sold it for 7896 dol- 
lars, and I divide the net gain among 6 persons ; what does each 
receive? Ans. 371 dollars. 

81. If 6 shillings make a dollar, how many dollars in 7890 
shillings? Ans. 1315. 

Art. 51 • The method of operation by LoTig Division, or, 
in general, when the divisor exceeds 12. 

Ex. 1. A gentleman divided 896 dollars equally among his 7 
children ; how much did each receive ? Ans. 128 dollars. 

opRRATioH. Having set down the divisor 

Dividend. and dividend as in short divi- 

Divisor 7)896(128 Quotient, sion, we draw a curved line at 

7 the right of the dividend, to 

mark the place for the quo- 

1 9 tient. We then inquire how 

1 4 many times 7, the divisor, is 

contained in the 8 hundreds 

5 6 of the dividend ; and, finding 

5 6 it to be 1 hundred times, we 

— write the 1 in the quotient, 

QmBSTioNS. — Art 61. What Ifl long diyigion? What is the difference be- 
tween long divigion and ihort division 7 How do you arrange the nambers 
for long division 7 What do yon first do after arranging (Sie numbers for 
lonK diviiioB 7 Where do you place the figures <tf the quotient 7 

5 
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atid multiply the divisor, 7, by it, writiiig the product, 7 hundreds 
under the 8 hundreds, from which we subtract it, and to the re- 
mainder, 1, annex the 9 tens of the dividend, making 19 tens. We 
now inquire how many times 7 is contained in 19 tens, and write 
the number, 2, at the rijght of the quotient figure before obtained. 
We then multiply the divisor by it, and place the product under the 
19, and subtract as before ; and to the remainder, 5, we annex 6 
units, the next and last figure of the dividend, making 56 units. 
We proceed, as before, to find the next quotient figure, and, after 
subtracting the product of the divisor multiplied by it from 56, 
find there is no remainder left. Hence we learn that each one of the 
7 children must receive 128 dollars. 

Note. — The preceding example and the four that follow are usually 
performed by short diTision, but are here introduced to illustrate more 
clearly the method of operation by long division. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. Divide 1728 by 8. Ans. 216. 

3. Divide 987656 by 11. Ans. 89786^^. 

4. Divide 123456789 by 9. Ans. 13717421. 

5. Divide 390413609 by 12. Ans. 325344673^^. 

Ex. 6. A gentleman divided 4712 dollars equally among his 
19 sons; what was the share of each? Ans. 248 dollars. 

opKRATioH. "VVe first inquire how 

Dividend. many times 19, the divisor. 

Divisor 19)4712(248 Quotient, is contained in 47, the two 

3 8 left-hand figures of the div- 

idend ; and, finding it to be 

91 2 times, we write the 2 in 

7 6 ^® quotient, multiply the 

divisor by it, and subtract 

15 2 the product from the 47 ; 

15 2 and to the remainder, 9, 

annex 1, the next figure of 

the dividend, making 91. We next inquire how manv times 10 is 
contained in 91, place the number, 4, in the quotient, tnen multiply 
and subtract as oefore, and to the remainder, 15, annex 2, the last 
figure of the dividend, and, proceedii^ as before, after finding the 
quotient figure, no remainder is left. Hence the share of each of the 
19 sons is 248 dollars. This illustration, except in omissions, is 
essentially like the preceding one. 

QuESTioNB. — After the quotient figure ii found, what ii the next thing 
you do 7 Where do you place the product? What do you next do 7 What 
is the next etep 7 How do you then proceed 7 Is long division the same in 
principle as short division 7 • 
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Art. 52* From the preceding illustratioDB, the papil wiU 
perceive the propriety of the following general 

Rule. — Write the divisor and dividend as in short division^ and 
drain a curved line at the right hand of the dividend. 

Then inquire how many times the divisor is contained in the fewest 
figures on the left hand of the dividend that wiU contain it, and write the 
result at the right hand of the dividend for the first quotient figure. 

Multiply the divisor hy the quotient figure, and subtract the product 
fi'om the figures of the dividend used, and to the remainder annex the 
next figure of the dividend. 

Find how many times the divisor is contained in the number thus 
formed ; write the figure denoting it at the right hand of the former 
I quotient figure. 
I Thus proceed untU aU the figures of the dividend are divided. 

Note 1. — The proper remainder is in all cases less than the divissor. 
If, in the course of the operation, it is at any time found to be as larjrc as, 
or larger than, the divisor, it will show that there is an error in the work, 
and that the quotient figure should bo increased. 

Note 2. — If, at any time, the diYisor, multiplied by the quotient figure, 
produces a product larger than the part of Uie dividend uaed, it ^ows 
that the quotient figure is too target and must be diminished. 

Note 8. — It will often happen that, when a figure Js brought down, the 
number will not contain the divisor ; and in that case a cipher must be 
placed in the quotient, and another figure of the dividend brought down, 
and so on until the number is large enough to contain the divisor. 

Note 4. — If there is a remainder after dividing all the figures of the 
dividend, it must be written as directed in the preceding rule. 

Art. 53* Second Method of Proof . — Add together the re- 
mainder, if any, and all the products .that have been produced 
by multiplying the divisor by the several quotient figures, and 
the result will be like the dividend, if the work is right. 

Art. 54* Third Method. — Subtract the remainder, if any, 
from the dividend, and divide the difference by the quotient. 
The result will be like the original divisor, if the work is right. 

Note. — The first method of proof (Art 50) is usually most convenient, 
and is most oommonly employed. 

• 

Questions. — Art. 62. What is the general rule for long division 7 How 
may yon know when the quotient figure is too small ? How may you know 
when it is too large 7 What do you do when the part of the dividend used 
will not contain the divisor 7 — Art. 63. What is the second method of proof 
fordivision? — Art. 64. What is the third method 7 Can long division be 
proved by the first method of proof (Art. 60) ? 
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Examples vor Practice. 
Ex. 7. It is required to find how many times 48 is contained 



in 28618. 


Ans. 596. 


OPBRATIOB. 




Dividend. 
Divisor 48)28618(596 Quotient. 
240 


PBOOP BT UTTLTTPUCATIOM 

5 9 6 Quotient 
4 8 Divisor. 


461 


4768 


432 


2384 


298 


28608 


288 


1 Remainder 


1 Remainder. 


2 8 618 Dividend. 


8. 

OPKRATIOV. 




Dividend. ^ 




Divisor26)5 69 8 (219 Quotient. 
*+5 2 


PBOOr BT lODmOB. 

52 ) 



4 9 

+2 6 



238 

■f2 34 

4-4 Remainder. 
9. 

OPRRATTOB. 

Dividend. 

Oivtaor 144)13824(96 QaoUent 

1296 



26 
234 
4 

5698 



Products. 

Remainder. 
Dividend. 



PROOF BT DinSIOH. 

Dividend. 
96)13 824(144i>iTi8or. 
96 



864 
864 



422 
384 



884 
384 



10. Divide 3276 by 14. 

11. Divide 6205 by 17. 

* This sign of addition denotes the several products to be added. 



Qaotlents. 

234 
365 



Rem 
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12. Divide 

13. Divide 

14. Divide 

15. Divide 

16. Divide 

17. Divide 

18. Divide 

19. Divide 

20. Divide 

21. Divide 

22. Divide 

23. Divide 

24. Divide 

25. Divide 

26. Divide 

27. Divide 

28. Divide 

29. Divide 

30. Divide 

31. Divide 

32. Divide 

33. Divide 

34. Divide 

35. Divide 



3051 by 21. 

190850 by 25. 

218579 by 42. 

9012345 by 31. 

6717890 by 98. 

4567890 by 19. 

1357901 by 87. 

9988891 by 77. 

9999999 by 69. 

867532 by 59. 

167008 by 87. 

345678 by 379. 

3456789567 by 987. 

8997744444 by 345. 

4500700701 by 407. 

6789563 by 1234. 

78112345 by 8007. 

34533669 by 9999. 

99999999 by 3333. 

47856712 by 1789. 

345678901765 by 4007. 86268755 

478656785178 by 56789. 8428688 

678957000107 by 10789561. 62927 

990070171009 by 900700601. 1099 



Quotients. 

145 

7634 

5204 

290720 

68549 

240415 

15608 

129725 

144927 

14703 

1919 

912 

3502319 

26080418 

11058232 



Rem. 

6 



11 

25 

88 

5 

5 

66 

36 

55 

55 

30 

714 

234 

277 

95 

4060 

7122 



962 

480 

22346 

2295060 

200210510 



36. Divide three hundred twenty-one thousand three hundred 
dollars equally among six hundred seventy-five men. 

Ans. 476 dollars. 

37. Four hundred seventy-one men purchase a township con- 
taining one hundred eighty-six thousand forty-five acres ; what 
is the share of each 7 Ans. 395 acres. 

38. A railroad, which cost five hundred eighteen thousand 
seventy-seven dollars, is divided into six hundred seventy-nine 
shares ; what is the value of each share 7 Ans. 763 dollars. 

39. Divide forty-two thousand four hundred thirty-five bushels 
of wheat equally among one hundred twenty-three men. 

Ans. 345 bushels each. 

40. A prize, valued at one hundred eighty-four thousand 
seven hundred seventy-five dollars, is to be divided equally 
among four hundred seventy-five men; what is the share of 
each 7 Ans. 389 dollars. 

41. A certain company purchased a valuable township for 
nine millions six hundred ninety-one thousand eight hundred 

5* 
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thirty-six dollars ; each share was valued at seven thousand 
eight hundred fifly-four dollars ; of how many men did the com 
pany consist 7 Ans. 1234 men/ 

42. A tax of thirty millions fiily-six thousand four hundred 
sixty-five dollars is assessed equally on four thousand five hun- 
dred ninety-seven towns ; what sum must each town pay 7 

Ans.. 6538^f^ doUars. 

Art. 55* Method of operation when the divisor is a com 
posite number. 

Ex. 1. A merchant bought 15 pieces of broadcloth for 1440 
dollars ; what was the value of each piece 7 Ans. 96 dollars. 

opKRATioB. The factors of 15 are 3 

3)1440 dolls., cost of 15 pieces, and 5. Now, if we divide 

c \ A Q f\ J ii i. p R '^ ^ the 1440 doUarB, the cost 

5 )480 dolls., cost of 5 pieces. ^^ ^5 • ^^ ^^ '3^ ^^ ^^ 

9 6 dolls., cost of 1 piece. *ai° "^^^ dollars, which ia 

evidently the cost of 6 
pieces, because there are 5 times 3 in 15. Then, dividing 480 dol- 
uirs, the cost of 5 pieces, by 5, we get the cost of 1 piece. Hence 
we deduce the following 

Rule. — Divide the dividend by one of the factors, and the tpiottent 
thus found by another, and thus proceed till every factor has been madt 
a divisor. The last quotient voiU be the true quotient required. 

Examples fob Pbagtics. 

QuotlentflL 

2. Divide 765325 by 25 = 5 X 5. 30613 

8. Divide 123396 by 84 = 7 X 12. 1469 

4. Divide 611226 by 81, using its factors. 7546 

5. Divide 9S7625 by 125, using its factors. 7901 

6. Divide 17472 by 96, using its factors. 182 

7. Divide 34848 by 132, using its fiictors. 264 

Art. 56. Method of finding the true remainder when there 
are several in the operation. 

Ex. 1 flow many months of 4 weeks each are there in 298 
days, and how many days remaining 7 

Ans. 10 months and 18 dajrs. 



QuKSTioirg. — Art 65. What are the factors of 15 7 What do yon get the 
cost of, in this example, when jou divide by the factor 3 7 What, when joa 
divide by 5 7 Why 7 What is the role for dividing by a composite nomhec 7 
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opBUTioM. Since there are 7 days in 1 

^ ^ ^®®^» ^« fi"* <iivide the 298 

* . - o >i J days by 7, and have 42 weeks 

4H2, 4 days .g and a renminder of 4 days 

10 2 weeks ) Then, since 4 weeks make 1 

' month, we divide the 4^ weeks 

by 4, and have 10 months and a remainder of 2 weeks. Now, to find 
the true remainder in days, it is evident that we must, multiply the 
2 weeks by 7, because 7 days make a week, and to the product add 
the 4 days ; thus, 2 X 7 =« 14, and 14 -|- 4= 18 days, for the re- 
mainder. Ilence the following 

Rule. — Multiply each remainder, except the first, by all the divisors 
preceding; the one which produced it ; and the first remainder being 
added to the sum of the products, the amount will be the true remainder , 

Note. — There will be but one product to add to the first remainder 
when there are only two divisors and two remainders. 

Ex. 2. Divide 789 by 36, using the factors 2, 3, and 6, and 
find the true remainder. Ans. 33. 



OPKRATIOir. 

2)789 
Ify3 9 4, 


1, 1st Rem. 
1, 2d Rem. 


FINDINO TBI TRUV RKMAIHDSR. 

5 X 3 X 2 = 30, 1st Product. 
1X2= 2, 2d Product. 

1, 1st Remainder. 


6)131, 


33, tnie Rem. 



21, 5, 3d Rem. 

Examples vos Pragtigb. 

3. Divide 934 by 55, using the factors 5 and 11, and find 
the true remainder. Ans. 54. 

4. Divide 5848 by 48, using the Motors 6 and 8, and find 
the true remainder. Ans. 20. 

5. Divide 5^73 by 84, using the factors 3, 4, and 7, and find 
the true remainder. Ans. 77. 

6. Divide 249237 by 1728, using the factors 12, 6, 6, and 4, 
and find the true remainder. Ans. 405. 

Art. 57i When the divisor is 1, with one or more ciphers 
at the right ; as 10, 100, &c. 

Ex. 1. Divide 356 dollars equally amon^ 10 men ; what will 
each man have ? Ans. 35^^ dollars. 



QmesnoNS. — Art. 56. When there are several remainders, what is the 
rule for finding the true remainder 7 Will yon give the reason for this rale 7 
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opMunoM. It will be remembered, that to mul- 

1 1 ) 3 5 1 6 tiply by 10 we annex one cipher, which 

/\ x« r"oT a T> removes the figures one place to the 

Quotient 3 5, b Kern. ^^^^ ^^^ ihmtncreases their value ten 

Or thus, 3 5 j 6. times. Now, it is obvious that if we 

reverse the process, and cut off the 
right-hand figure by a line, we remove tne remaining figures one 
place to the rights fmd consequently diminish the value of each ten 
limes ^ and thus divide the whole number by 10. The figures on the 
left of the line are the quotient, and the one on the right is the 
remainder, which may be written over the divisor, and annexed to 
the quotient. Hence the share of each man is 35^ dollars. 

TCtampt.im fob PkAOTICB. 

Qootlent Bern. 

2. Divide 6892 by 10. 689 2 

3. Divide 4375 by 100. 75 

4. Divide 24815 by 1000. 81ft 

5. Divide 987654321123 by 100000000. 54321123 

Art. 58t When the divisor has ciphers on the right, and is 
not 10, 100, &c. 

Ex. 1. If I divide 5832 pounds of bread equally among 600 
soldiers, what is each one's share 7 Ans. 9||^ pounds. 

I I A?S"*^?o**. o ex The divisor, 600, may 

I I )58|32 be resolved into the fr40- 

c\KQ ooii.D ^^ 6 and 100. We first 
b )D» , 6 A, 1st Jiem. ^^j^^ ^^ ^^ f^^^^, ^qq^ 

9, 4, 2d Rem. ^^^'^^H.?^ *^^ ^^"^ 
' ' at the right, and get 58 

Or thus, 6 1 ) 5 8 1 3 2 for the quotient and 32 

for a remainder. We 

9, 4 3 2 then divide the quoti(;nt, 

58, by the other factor, 

6, and obtain 9 for the quotient and 4 for a remainder. The last 

remainder, 4, being multiplied by the divisor, 100, and 32, the first 

remainder, added, we obtain 432 for the true remainder (Art. 56) . 

Hence each soldier receives 9|^^ pounds. 

Art. 59* From the preceding illustrations is deduced the 
general 

Rule. — Cut off the ciphers from the divisor^ and the same ntunher 
of figures from the right of the dividend. 

Then divide the remaining figures of the dividend by the remaining 
figures of the divisor. 

Questions. — Art. 67. How do yon divide by 10 7 How does it appear 
that this divides the number by 10 7 — Art. 58. How do you divide by 600 
in the example 7 How does it appear that this divides the number 7 — Art 
69. What is the general rule 7 
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Note. —When by the operation there is a last remainder, to it must be 
annexed the figures cut o£f from the dividend to form the true remainder 
8ho*ild there be no last remainder, then the significant figures, if any, cut 
off team, the dividend, will form the true remainder. 

Examples fob Pkagtics. 

Qaottents. Bern. 

2. Divide 3594 by 80. 44 74 

3. Divide 79872 by 240. 332 192 

4. Divide 467153 by 700. 667 253 

5. Divide 13112297 by 8900. 2597 

6. Divide 71897654325 by 700000000. 497654325 

7. Divide 3456789123456787 by 990000. 306787 

8. Divide 96723173132H000 by 1020000000. 41132X000 

9. Divide 33166405115000 by 1600000000. 5115000 

10. Divide 18191618562300 by 1000000000. 618562300 

11. Divide 4766666000000 by 55550000000. 44916000000 



«VL QUESTIONS INVOLVING FRACTIONS. 

Art. 60« If a unit or individual thing is divided into equal 
parts, each of the parts is called a fraction of the number or 
thing divided. Hence a Fraction is one or more equal parU 
of a unit. 

Illustrations. — 1. When any number or thing is divided 
into tuxf equal parts, oTie of the parts is called otis half^ and is 
written thus : ^. 

2. When any niunber or thing is divided mtQthree equal parts, 
one of the parts is called OTve third (^) ; tvx) of the parts are 
called two thirds (\), 

3. When any number or thing is divided into four equal 
parts, mue of the parts is called oTie fourth (\) ; three of the 
parts, three fourths (|). 

4. When any number or thing is divided into^t?e equal parts, 
OTie of the parts is eaXXfAome fifth (|) ; tioo parts, two fifths (f); 
three parts, three fifths (|) ; and/owr ^ViTta, four fifths (|). 

QuESTioirs. — Art 60. What is a firaotion 7 What is meant by one half of 
any number or thing 7 How is it written 7 What is meant by one third, and 
how IB it written 7 What by one fourth, and how written 7 What by one 
Afth, and how written 7 What by four fifths, and how written 7 How do you 
ftnd one half of any number 7 How one third 7 How one fourth 7 Ao. How 
many halves make a whole one 7 How many thirds 7 How many fourths 7 
How many fifUif 7 
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5. When any number or thing is divided into six equal parts 
what is one of the parts called ? Two parts ? Five parts ? 

6. When a number or thing is divided into 7 equal parts^ 
what is 1 part called ? 2 parts ? 3 parts 7 4 parts 7 5 parts ? 
6 parts? 

7. When a number or thing is divided into 9 equal parts, 
what is 1 part called? 2 parts? 4 parts? 5 parts? 7 parts? 
8 parts ? 

8. WhatislAflZ/of4 7 Of8? Ofl67 Of20? Of28? 
Of 32? 

9. What is 1 «Air(f of 9 ? Of 12? Of 15? Of27? Of30? 
Of3i6? OfGO? 

10. What is 1 fourth of 8? Of 16? Of 20? Of 24? 
Of 40 ? Of 48 ? Of 100 ? 

11. What is 1 Jiftk of 10? Of 25 7 Of 30? Of 35? 
Of45? Of50? Of55? Of65? 

12. What is 1 sixth of 12 ? Of 18 7 Of 30 ? Of 42 7 
Of60? Of72? Of90? 

13. How many fourths in 1 apple ? 

14. How many fourths in 2 apples? In 3 apples? In 8 
apples ? In 16 apples ? 

15. .How many fifths in 1 barrel of flour ? In 3 barrels ? In 
5 barrels 7 In 7 barrels ? In 9 barrels 7 

16. How many sixths in 1 bushel of wheat 7 In 4 bushels 7 
In 7 bushels 7 In 9 bushels 7 In 12 bushels 7 

17. James owns 3 fifths of a kite, and his brother Thomas the 
remainder. How many fifths does Thomas own 7 

Illustration. — Since there are 5 fifths in the kite, if James 
owns 3 fifths, there will remain for Thomas 5 fifths (^) less 3 
fifths (f ) = 2 fifths. Ans. 2 fiftJis. 

18. From a load of hay I sold 4 sevenths; how many 
sevenths remain ? 

19. John Jones found a large sum of money ; he gave 5 
eighths of it to the poor of the parish ; how much did he reserve 
for himself 7 

20. John Smith gave 2 ninths of his &rm to his son, 3 ninths 
to his daughter, and the remainder to his wife ; how many ninths 
did his wife receive 7 

Illustration. — Since he gave 2 ninths (f ) to his son, and 3 
ninths (f ) to his daughter, he gave them both f -|" S *= i » ^"^ 
since there are 9 ninths (f ) in the farm, he must have given his 
wife f — F = !• Aiis. |. 
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21. In a certain school ^ of the pupils study grammar, y\ 
study arithmetic, ^ geography, and die remainder philosophy. 
What part of the school study philosophy ? 

22. J. Dow spends ^ of his time in reading, f in labor, and 
^ in yisiting. How large a portion of his time remains for 
eating and sleeping ? 

23. If a yard of cloth cost $8, what cost ^ of a yard ? What 
cost J of a yard ? 

Illustration. — If 1 yard cost $8, J of a yard will cost ^ of 
$8 = $2 ; and if j^ of a yard cost $2, J will cost three times as 
much ; 3 times $2 = $6. Ans. $6. 

24. If an acre of land cost $24, what will ^ of an acre cost? 
What will f cost ? 

25. When 96 cents are paid fbr a bushel of rye, what cost ^ 
of a bushel 7 

26. If ^ of a barrel of flour cost 2 dollars, what cost f of 
barrel? 

Illustration. — If -J cost 2 dollars, f will cost 4 times 2 

dollars = $8. Ans. $8. 

27. If i of an acre of land cost $24 dollars, what will | of an 
acre cost 7 

28. If ^ of a hogshead of molasses cost $11, what will a 
hogshead cost ? 

29. If I of an acre of land cost $21, what cost ^ of an acre 7 
What cost an acre 7 What cost 10 acres 7 

Illustration. — If J cost $21, ^ will cost | of $21, and f of 
$21 is $3 ; and f will cost 8 times $3 = $24, and 10 acres will 
cost 10 tunes $24 ^ $240. Ans. $240. 

30. If ^ of a hogshead of sugar cost $18, what costs 1 hogs- 
head 7 What cost 4 hogsheads 7 

31. If ^ of a barrel of apples cost $1.50, what costs a barrel 7 
What cost 10 barrels 7 

32. When $49 are paid for ^ of a ton of potash, what must 
be paid for 2 tons 7 

33. How many half-barrels of flour are there in 2 and a half 
(2^) barrels 7 

Illustration. — Since 1 barrel contains 2 halves, 2 barrels 
will contain 2 times 2 = 4 halves, and the 1 half added makes 
5 halves. Aas. ^* 

34. How many half-bushels in 4^ bushels of oats ? In 5 j 
bushels 7 In 7^ bushels 7 In 9^ bushels 7 
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35. How many eighths of a dollar in 2^ dollars ? In 4f dol- 
lars 7 In 7 1 dollars 7 In 9^ dollars 7 In 12^ dollars 7 

36. How manj tenths of an ounce in 4^ ounces 7 In 5 1^ 
ounces 7 In Sj\g ounces 7 In 10^ ounces 7 

37. How many barrels of wine in 6 naif (f ) barrels 7 

Illustration. — Since it takes 2 halves to make one whole 
one, there will be as many whole barrels in 6 halves (|) as 2 is 
contained times in 6. 2 is contained in 6, 3 times. 

Ans. 3 barrels. 

38. How many firkins of butter in f firkins 7 In ^ firkins 7 

39. How many whole numbers in-^7 InJ5^7 In-^7 

40. How many whole numbers inJ^7 Inf7 In^7 In 
^7 

41. If a skein of silk is worth 3^ cents, what are 6 skeins 
worth 7 

Illustration. — If 1 skein is worth 3^ cents, 6 skeins are 
worth 6 times as much ; 6 times 3 j^ are equal to 6 times 3 and 6 
times i; 6 times 3 r= 18; 6 times ^ = f = 3 ; 18 -f 3 = 21. 

Ans. 21 cents. 

42. Bought one pair of boots for $6^ ; what must I pay foi 
4 pairs 7 For 8 pairs 7 For 10 pairs 7 For 12 pairs 7 

43. Paid 12^ cents for one pound of cloves; what will 6 
pounds cost 7 10 pounds 7 12 pounds 7 

44. If one pound of butter is worth 12 cents, what are 4^ 
pounds worth 7 

Illustration. — If 1 pound is worth 12 cents, 4j^ pounds are 
worth 4^ times as much ; 4^ times 12 cents are equal to 4 times 
12 and | of 12 ; 4 times 12 are 48, and ^ of 12 is 6 ; 48 cents 
and 6 cents are 54 cents. Ans. 54 cents. 

45. When lard is sold for 9 cents per pound, what must be 
paid for 7^ pounds 7 For 8 J pounds 7 For 9 J pounds 7 

46. Bought 1 pound of coffee at 16 cents ; what will 5 j^ pounds 
cost 7 3^ pounct 7 5^ pounds 7 6^ pounds 7 

47. If 1 yard of cloth is worth 20 cents, what is the value of 
16^ yards 7 12^ yards 7 8^ yards 7 11^ yards 7 

48. If 1^ bushels of com cost $1.20, what will 1 bushel cost 7 

Illustration. — 1^ bushels ^ f bushels. Now, if f cost 
S1.20, i will cost I of $1.20 = $0.40 ; and | or a whole bushel 
will cost 2 times $0.40 = $0.80. Ans. $0.80. 

49. If 2f pounds of coffee cost 60 cents, what will 1 pound 
cost 7 
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Illustration. — 2| pounds = ^ pounds. K J^ cost 60 
cents, \ will cost ^ of 60 cents = 5 cents ; and |^, or a pound, 
will cost 5 times 5 cents ^ 25 cents. Aiis. S0.25. 

50. How many times will 60 contain 2§ 7 

51. Paid $54 for 7f barrels of oil ; what cost 1 barrel 7 

Ads. $7 

52. How many times is 7f contained in 54 7 

53. How many cords of wood, at %b^ per cord, can be bought 
for $66 7 

54. How many times will 66 contain 5 j- 7 

55. Gave $40 for 6§ yards of broadcloth ; what cost 1 yard 7 

56. How many times is 6§ contained in 40 7 

57. The distance between two places is 110 rods. I wish to 
divide this distance into spaces of 5 j^ rods each. Required the 
number of spaces. 



* fix. CONTBACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION AND 

DIVISION.* 

CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION. 

Aet. 61. To multiply by 25. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 876581 by 25. Ans. 21914525. 

opHRATioH. We multiply by 100, by an- 

4) 87658100 nexing two ciphers to the multi- 

plicand ; and since 25, the multi- 

21914 5 25 Product, piier, is only one fourth of 100, 
we divide by 4 to obtain the true product. 

Rule. — Amiex two ciphers to the multipHcand^ arid divide it by 4. 



* If the principles on which these contractioiiB depend are couddered 
too difficult for the young pupil to understand at this stage of his progress, 
they may be omitted fbr the present, and attended to when he is ftirther 
adyanced. 



QuBSTiONS. — Art. 61. What is the rule for multiplying by 25 ? What is 

the reason for the rule ? 

6 
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EXAMPLTO FOB PbACTICB. 

2. Multiply 76589658 by 25. Ans. 1914741450. 

3. Multiply 567898717 by 25. Ans. 14197467925. 

4. Multiply 123456789 by 25. Ans. 3086419725. 

Aet. 62. To multiply by 33^. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 87678963 by 33^ Ans. 2922632100. 

opBRATioH ^® multiply by 100, as be» 

Q\Q*T a^ QQRO t\/\ ^ore ; and since 33^, the mul- 

2922632100 Product. 1^^' w® ^"^"^^ by 3 to obtain 

the true product. 

RuiiB. — Anneor two ciphers to the multiplicand, and divide ithyZ. 

Examples fob Pbacticb. 

2. Multiply 356789541 by ^^. Ans. 11892984700. 

3. Multiply 871132182 by 33f Ans. 29037739400. 

4. Multiply 583647912 by 33^. Ans. 19454930400. 

Abt. 63. To multiply by 125. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 7896538 by 125. Ans. 987067250. 

K ^ 7 8 qTr^s n n n ^^ "^^^*^P^y ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

» )7 g^0& d»UUU annexinjg three ciphers to the 

987067250 Product, m'lltiplicand ; anS since 125, 

the multiplier, is only one 
nghth of 1000, we divide by 8 to obtain the true product. 

Rule. — Annex three ciphers to the multiplicand, and divide it hy 8 

Examples pob Pbacticb. 

2. Multiply 7965325 by 125. Ans. 995665625. 

3. Multiply 1234567 by 125. Ans. 154320875. 

4. Multiply 3049862 by 125. Ans. 381232750. 



QvESTioNB. — Art. 62. What is the rule for mnltiplTing by 33 i 7 What ii 
the reason for this role 7— r Art. 63. What is the rale for multiplying by 
126 7 Giro the reason for the rnle. 
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Art. C4« To multiply by any number of 9's. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 4789653 by 99999. Ans. 478960510347. 

opuATiov. By adding 1 to any nom- 

478965300000 ber compo^ of nines, we 

4 7 8 9 6 5 3 obtain a number expreesed 

by 1 with as many ciphers 

478960510347 Product, annexed as there are nines in 

the number to which 1 is 
added. Thus, 999 4~ ^ ^=^ 1000. Therefore, annexing to the multi- 
plicand as many ciphers as there are nines in the multiplier is the 
same thing as multiplying the number by a multiplier too large by 
1, and suhtracting the number to be multiplied from this enlarged 
product will give the true product. 

Rule. — Annex as many cipfiers to the muUiplicand as there are 9'« 
m the multiplier^ and from this number subtract the number to he mul 
tiplied. 

Eaxmples fob Practice. 

2. Multiply 1234567 by 999. Ans. 1233332433. 

3. Multiply 876543 by 999999. Ans. 876542123457. 

4. Multiply 999999 by 999999. Ans. 999998000001. 

CONTRACTIONS IN DIVISION. 
Art. 65. To divide by 25. 

Ex.1. Divide 1234567 by 25. Ans. 49382^. 

OPKBATT09. Multiplying the dividend by 4 makes 

1234567 ^* ^^^^ times too great ; therefore, to 

A obtain the true quotient, we must di- 

vide by 100 , a divisor four times greater 

4 9 3 8 216 8 Quotient. J}"*" *^t *™« »»«• '^^'f ^« <*» ^7 ««*" 
• ^ tmg off two figures on the right. 

Rule. <— Multiply the dividend by 4, and divide the product by 100. 

Examples fob Pbacticb. 

2. Divide 9876525 by 25. Ans. 395061. 

3. Divide 1378925 by 25,^ Ans. 55157- 

4. Divide 899999 by 25. Ans. Sb999j%%. 



QuBSTioHB. — Art. 64. What is th6 rule for multiplying by any number of 
9*8? What is the reason for the rule? — Art. 65. What is the rule for 
dividing by 25 T Give the reason for the rule. 
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Art. 6«. To divide by 33^. 

Ex. 1. Divide 6789543 by 33J. Ans. 203686yVir. 

««—.--«- Multiplying the dividend by 3 makes 

f>7$^Q^4^ three times too ^reat ; therefore, to 

O I o sf 4 o obtain the true quotient, we must divide 

^ by 100, a divisor three times greater 

2 8 6 8 612 9 Quotient. *^. the true one. This is done by 
' ^ cutting off two figures on the right. 

RuLB. — Multiply the dividend t>y 3, and divide the product by 100 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. Divide 987654321 by 33^. Ans. 29629629^^17. 

3. Divide 8712378 by 33^. Ans. 26137 l-^^V 

4. Divide 4789536 by 33^. Ans. 143686^^. 

5. Divide 89676 by 33^. Ans. 2690^^x7- 

6. Divide 17854 by 33^. Ans. 535^6^2^. 

Art. 67. To divide by 125. 

Ex. 1. Divide 9874725 by 125. Ans. 78997yV 

OPKRATIOH. Multiplying the dividend by 8 makes 

9874725 ^* eigbt times too great ; therefore, to 

Q obtain the true quotient, we must divide 

by 1000, a divisor eight times greater 

7899718 00 Quotient. *?''"' <^® »™'» «^«- ^e do this % out 
• ^ ting off three figures on the right. 

Rule. — Multiply the dividend by 8, and divide the product by 1000. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. Divide 1728125 by 125. Ans. 13825. 

3. Divide 478763250 by 125. Ans. 3830106. 

4. Divide 591234875 by 125. Ans. 4729879. 

5. Divide 489648 by 125. Ans. 3917tWit- 

6. Divide 836184 by 125. Ans. 6689^/^. 



QuBSTiONS. — Art. 66. What is the rule for diTiding by 33n Give the 
reason for the rule. — Art. 67. What is the rule for dividing by 125 7 What 
is the reason for the rule 7 



J 
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«Vin. MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES, 

ZNTOLYING THE FOBEGOINQ RULES. 

1. A BOUGHT 73 hogsheads of molasses at 29 dollars per 
hogshead, and sold it at 37 dollars per hogshead ; what did he 
gain 7 Ans. 584 dollars. 

2. B bought 896 acres of wild land at 15 dollars per acre, 
and sold it at 43 dollars per acre ; what did he gain 7 

Ans. 25088 dollars. 

3. N. Gage sold 47 bushels of com at 57 cents per bushel, 
which cost him only 37 cents per bushel ; how many cents did 
he gain 7 Ans. 940 cents. 

4. A butcher bought a lot of beef weighing 765 pounds at 11 
cents per pound, and sold it at 9 cents per pound ; how many 
cents did he lose 7 Ans. 1530 cents. 

5. A taverner bought 29 loads of hay at 17 dollars per load 
and 76 cords of wood at 5 dollars a cord; what was the amount 
of the hay and the wood 7 Ans. 873 dollars. 

6. Bought 17 yards of cotton at 15 cents per yard, 46 gal- 
lons of molasses at 28 cents per gallon, 16 pounds of tea at 76 
cents a pound, and 107 pounds of coffee at 14 cents a pound ; 
what was the amount of my bill 7 Ans. 4257 cents. 

7. A man travelled 78 days, and each day he walked 27 
miles ; what was the length of his journey 7 

Ans. 2106 miles. 

8. A man sets out from Boston to travel to New York, the 
distance being 223 miles, and walks 27 miles a day for 6 days 
in succession ; what distance remains to be travelled 7 

Ans. 61 miles. 

9. What cost a farm of 365 acres at 97 dollars per acre 7 

Ans. 35405 dollars. 

10. Bought 376 oxen at 36 dollars per ox, 169 cows at 27 
dollars each, 765 sheep at 4 dollars per head, and 79 elegant 
horses at 275 dollars each ; what was paid for all 7 

Ans. 42884 dollars. 

11. J. Barker has a fine orchard, consisting of 365 trees, and 
each tree produces 7 barrels of apples, and these apples wiU 
bring him in market 3 dollars per barrel ; what is the income 
of the orchard 7 * Ans. 7665 dollars. 

12. J. Peabody bought of R Ames 7 yards of his best broad- 
cloth at 9 dollars per yard, and in payment he gave Ames ft 

6* 
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one hundred-dollar bill ; how many dollars must Ames retuna 
to Peabody? Ans. 37 dollars. 

13. Bought of P. Parker a cooking-stove for 31 dollars, 7 
quintals of his best fish at 6 dollars per quintal, 14 bushels of 
rye at 1 dollar per bushel, and 5 mill-saws at 16 dollars each , 
in part payment for the above articles, 1 sold him eight thousand 
fbet of boards at 15 dollars per thousand ; how much must I 
pay him to balance the account ? Ans. 47 dollars. 

14. In 1 day there are 24 hours ; how many in 57 days 7 

Ans. 1368 hours. 

15. In one pound avoirdupois weight there are 16 ounces ; 
how many ounces are there in 369 pounds 7 

Ans. 5904 ounces. 

16. In a square mile there are 640 acres ; how many acres 
are there in a town, which contains 89 square miles 7 

Ans. 56960 acres. 

17. What cost 78 barrels of apples at 3 dollars per barrel 7 

Ans. 234 dollars. 

18. Bought 500 barrels of flour at 5 dollars per barrel, 47 
hundred weight of cheese at 9 dollars per hundred weight, and 
15 barrels of salmon at 17 dollars per barrel ; what was the 
amount of my purchase 7 Ans. 3178 dollars. 

19. Bought 760 acres of land at 47 dollars per acre, and sold 
J. Emery 171 acres at 56 dollars per acre, J. Smith 275 acres 
at 37 dollars per acre, and the remainder I sold to J. Kimball 
at 75 dollars per acre ; how much did I gain by my sales 7 

Ans. 7581 dollars. 

20. Bought a hogshead of oil containing 184 gallons, at 75 cents 
per gallon ; but 28 gallons having leaked out, I sold the remain- 
der at 98 cents per gallon ; did I gain or lose by my bargain 7 

Ans. 1488 cents, gain. 

21. Bought a quantity of flour, for which I gave 1728 dol- 
lars, there being 288 barrels ; I sold the same at 8 dollars pei 
barrel ; how much did I gain 7 Ans. 576 dollars. 

22. Purchased a cargo of molasses for 9212 dollars, there 
being 196 hogsheads ; I sold the same at 67 dollars per hogs- 
head ; how much did I gain on each hogshead 7 

Ans. 20 dollars. 

23. A farmer bought 5 yoke of oxen at 87 dollars a yoke ; 
37 cows at 37 dollars each; 89 sheep. at 3 dollars apiece. He 
sold the oxen at 98 dollars a yoke ; for the cows he received 40 
dollars each ; and for the sheep he had 4 dollars apiece. How 
much did he gain by his trade 7 Ans. 255 dollars. 
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24. The sum of two numbers is 5482, and tlie smaller n amber 
is 1962 ; what is the difference ? Ans. o520 

25. The difference between two numbers is 125, and thd 
smaller number is 1482 ; what is the greater 7 Ans. 1607. 

26. The difference between two numbers is 1282, and the 
greater number is 6958 ; what is the smaller? Ans. 5676. 

27. If the dividend is 21775, and the divisor 871, what is 
the quotient? Ans. 25. 

28. If the quotient is 482, and the divisor 281, what is the 
dividend? Ans. 135442. 

29. If 144 inches make 1 square foot, how many square feet 
in 20736 inches? Ans. 144 feet. 

30. An acre contains 160 square rods ; how many rods in a 
farm containing 769 acres? Ans. 123040 rods 

31. A gentleman bought a house for three thousand forty- 
seven dollars, and a carriage and span of horses for five hundred 
seven dollars. He paid at one time two thousand seventeen 
dollars, and at another time nine himdred seven dollars. How 
much remains due ? Ans. 630 dollars. 

32. The erection of a factory cost 68,255 dollars ; supposing 
this sum to be divided into 365 shares, what is the value of 
each? Ans. 187 dollars. 

33. Bought two lots of wild land; the first contained 144 
acres, for which I paid 12 dollars per acre ; the second contained 
108 acres, which cost 15 dollars per acre. I sold both lots at 
18 dollars per acre ; what was the amount of gain ? 

Ans. 1188 dollars. 

34. Sold 17 cords of oak wood at 6 dollars per cord, 36 cords 
of maple at 3 dollars per cord, and 29 cords of walnut at 7 dol- 
lars per cord. What was the amount received ? 

Ans. 413 dollars. 

35. Daniel Bailey has a fine farm of 300 acres, which cost 
him 73 dollars per acre. He sold 83 acres of this farm to Minot 
Thayer, for 97 dollars per acre ; 42 acres to J. Russel, for 87 
dollars per acre ; 75 acres to J. Dana, at 75 dollars per acre ; 
and the remainder to J. Webster, at 100 dollars per acre. What 
was his net gain ? Ans. 5430 dollars. 

36. J. Gale purchased 17 sheep for 3 dollars each, 19 cows 
!it 27 dollars each, and 47 oxen at 57 dollars each. He sold 
his purchase for 3700 dollars. What did he gain ? 

Ana. 457 dollars. 

37. Purchased 17 tons of copperas at 32 dollars per ton. 1 
sold 7 tons at 29 dollars per ton, 8 tons at 36 dollars per ton. 
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aod the remainder at 25 dollars per ton. Did I gain or lose, 
and how much ? Ans. 3 dollars, loss. 

38. John Smith bought 28 yards of broadcloth at 5 dollars 
per yard ; and, having lost 10 yards, he sold the remainder at 9 
dollars per yard. Did he gain or lose, and how much ? 

Ans. 22 dollars, gain. 

39. Which is of the greater value, 386 acres of land at 76 
dollars per acre, or 968 hogsheads of molasses at 25 dollars 
per hogshead ? Ans. The land, by 5186 dollars. 

40. Bought of J. Low 37 tons of hay at 18 dollars per ton. 
I paid him 75 dollars, and 12 yards of broadcloth at 4 dollars 
per yard. How much remains due to Low ? 

Ans. 543 dollars. 

41. A purchased of B 40 cords of wood at 5 dollars per cord^ 
9. tons of hay at 17 dollars per ton, 19 grindstones at 2 dollars 
apiece, 37 yards of broadcloth at 4 dollars per yard, and 16 
barrels of flour at 6 dollars per barrel ; what is the amount of 
A's bill 7 Ans. 635 dollars. 

42. John Smith, Jr., bought of R. S. Davis 18 dozen of 
National Arithmetics at 6 dollars per do2sen, 23 dozen of Mental 
Arithmetics at 1 dollar per dozen, 17 dozen Family Bibles at 3 
dollars per copy ; what is the amount of the bill 7 

Ans. 743 dollars. 

43. B. Hasseltine sold to John James 169 tons of timber at 
7 dollars per ton, 116 cords of oak wood at 6 dollars per cord, 
and 37 cords of maple wood at 5 dollars per cord ; James has 
paid Hasseltine 144 dollars in cash, and 23 yards of cloth at 4 
dollars per yard ; what remains due to Hasseltine 7 

Ans. 1828 dollars. 

44. J. Frost owes me on account 375 dollars, and he has paid 
me 6 cords of wood at 5 dollars per cord, 15 tons of hay at 12 
dollars per ton, and 32 bushels of rye at 1 dollar per bushel. 
How much remains due to me 7 Ans. 133 dollars. 

45. Gave 169 dollars for a chaise, 87 dollars for a harness, 
and 176 dollars for a horse. I sold the chaise for 187 dollars, 
the harness for 107 dollars, and the horse for 165 dollars. 
What sum have I gained 7 Ans. 27 dollars. 

46. Bought a farm of J. 0. Bradbury for 1728 dollars, for 
which I paid him 75 barrels of flour at 6 dollars per barrel, 9 
cords of wood at 5 dollars a cord, 17 tons of hay at 25 dollars 
a ton, 40 bushels of wheat at 2 dollars a bushel, and 65 bushels 
of beans at 3 dollars a bushel ; how many dollars remain due to 
Bradbury 7 Ans. 533 dollars. 
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UX. UNITED STATES MONEY. 

Abt. 68* United Statbs Money, established by Congress in 
1796, is the legal currency of the United States. 

TABLE. 



10 Mills 


make 


1 Cent, 


marked 


0. 


10 Cents 


(( 


1 Dime, 


(( 


d. 


10 DimoB 


(( 


1 Dollar, 


(( 


$• 


10 Dollars 


(( 


1 Eagle, 


Cento. 


Milla. 






Dimes. 


1 -> 


10 




Dollan. 


1 =. 


10 =» 


100 


Eag;ie. 


1 = 


10 « 


100 = 


1000 


1 = 


10 = 


100 = 


1000 = 


10000 



Simple Numbebs, that is, numbers whose units are all of a 
single denomination, have thus far, in this work, been made use 
of alone in the operations. 

But as the units or denominations of United States money in 
crease firom right to left, and decrease from leil to right, in the 
same manner as do the units of the several orders in simple 
numbers, they may, therefore, be added, subtracted, multiplied, 
and divided, according to the same rules. 

Dollars are separated from cents by a point, called a separa- 
trix or decimal point ; the first two places at the right of the 
point being cents ; and the third place, mills. Thus, $ 16.253 
is read, sixteen dollars, twenty-five cents, three mills. 

Since cents occupy two places, the place of dimes and of cents, 
when the number of cents is less than 10, a cipher must be 
written before them in the place of dimes ; thus, .03, .07, &c. 

The coins of the United States consist of the double-eagle, eagle, 
half-eagle, quarter-eagle, three dollars, and dollar, made oi gold ; 
the dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dime, half-dime, and threo- 
cent piece, made of silver; the cent and half-cent, made of copper. 

Note 1. — The word Mm. is from the Latin word milU (one thousand) ; 
the word Cent, from the Latin centum (one hundred) ; the word Dime, 
from a French word signifying a tithe or tenth ; and the reason of these 

QnESTiONB. — Art. 68. What is United States money? Repeat the Table 
of United States Money. What is a simple number? What are the de- 
nominations of United States money? How do they increase from right 
to left? How are they added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided? How 
are dollars, cents, and mills, separated ? Why must a cipher be placed before 
oents, when the number is less than 10 ? Why are two places allowed for 
cents, while only one is allowed'for mills ? Name the coins of the United 
States. 
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names, as applied to oar ooios, is ibund in the proportion which thej' 
respectively bear to the dollar. 

The term Dollar \b said to be derived from the Danish word Daler 
and this from DaUy the name of a town, where it was first coined. 

The symbol $ represents, probably, the letter U written npon an S, 
denoting U. S. (United States). 

Note 2. -^^ All the gold and silver coins of the United States are now 
made of one purity, nine parts of pure metal, and one part alloy. The alloy 
for the silver is pure copper; and that for the gold, one part copper and 
one part silver. The cent is now made of pure copper and niokel. The 
standard weight, a9 fixed by present laws, of the eagle, is 258 grains, 
Troy ; the silver dollar, 412^ grains ; half-dollar, 192 grains ; quarter- 
dollar, 96 grains ; dime, 88| grains ; half-dime, 19-J grains ; three-cent 
piece, 11 i^j^ grains ; and the cent, new coinage, 72 grains. 

REDUCTION OF UNITED STATES MONEY. 

Art. 69. Reduction of United States Money is changing the 
units of one of its denominations to the units of another, either 
of a higher or lower denomination, without altering their value. 

Art. 70* To reduce units from a higher denomination to a 
lower. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 25 dollars to cents and mills. 

Ans. 2500 cents, 25000 mHls. 

OPBRATIOR. 

2 5 dollars. 

10 W® multiply the 25 by 100, be- 

^ - ^ ^ cause 100 cents make 1 doUar; 

2 5 U cents. ^nd multiply the 2500 by 10, be- 

^ Q cause 10 mills make 1 cent 

2 5 mills. 
Or thus, 2 5 mills. 

EuLE. — = To redtLce dollars to cents, annex .two ciphers ; to reduce 
dollars to mills, annex three ciphers; and to reduce cents to mills, 
annex one cipher. 

Note. — Dollars, cents, and mills, expressed by a single number, are re- 
duced to mills by merely removing the separating point ; and dollars and 
cents, by annexing one cipher and removing the separatrix. 

Art. 71* To reduce units from a lower denomination to a 
higher. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 25000 mills to cents and dollars. 

Ans. 2500 cents, $25. 

QiTBSTTONS. — Art. 69. What is reduction of United States Money ? — Art. 
70. What is the rule for reducing dollars to cents and mills T Give the reason 
for the rule. How do you reduce dollars and cents to cents, or dollars, cents, 
and mlUs, to mills ? What is the reason for this rulo ? 
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OPIIUTIOlf. 



1 ) 25000 mills. 
100 ) 2 5 cents. 
2 5 dollars. 



We divide the 25000 by 10, be- 
cause 10 mills make 1 cent; and 
divide the 2500 by 100, because 
100 cents make 1 dollar. 

Or thus, 2 5|0 0|0 miUs. 

RuLX. — To reduce mills to cents^ cut off owik figure on the right ; 
to reduce cerUb *o ddUxrs, point off two figvres ; and to reduce mills to 
dollars, point off tbkee Jigures, 



Examples fOB Practigb. 



1. Reduce 

2. Reduce 

3. Reduce 

4. Reduce 

5. Reduce 

6. Reduce 

7. Reduce 

8. Reduce 



$125 to cents. 
S345 to mills. 
297 mills to cents. 
2682 mills to dollars. 
4123 cents to dollars. 
$156.29 to cents. 
$16,428 to mills. 
$9.87 to mills. 



Ans. 12500 cents. 

Ans. 345000 mills. 

Ans. $0,297. 

Aus. $2,682. 

Ans. $41.23. 

Ans. 15629 cents. 

Ans. 16428 mills. 

Ans. 9870 mills. 



Abt. 72. ADDITION OF UNITED STATES MONEY. 

RuLB. — 'Write dollars^ cents, and mills, so that units of the samt 
denomination shall stand in the same column. 

Add as in addition of simple numbers, and place the separating point 
directly under that above. 

Proof. — The proof is the same as in addition of simple nam 
bers. 



Examples fob Pbactioi. 



1. 

$. cts. m. 

4 5.2 4 3 
1 3.8 9 6 
9 3.5 1 6 

5 2.3 4 3 



2. 

$. ets. m. 

7 5.6 4 3 
1 6.8 9 7 

4 3.8 1 6 

5 8.3 1 3 



3. 

%, cts. in. 

1 6.7 5 
1 4.0 3 
1 8.7 1 9 
9 7.0 9 



4. 

$. ets. 

14 7.8 6 
7 8 9.5 8 
4 9 6.3 7 
911.3 4 



Ans. 204.998 194.669 146.436 2345.15 



QuvsnoNS. — Art 71. What is the rule for reducing mills to cents ? For 
reducing cents to dollars? For reducing mills to dollars ^ Give the reaBon 
for each. — Art. 72. How most the numbers be written down in cMiditiuu of 
United States money T How added 7 Uow pointed off ? B^peat the rule. 
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5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


%. cts. in* 


%, cts. m. 


$. cts. m. 


$. cts. in 


7 8 6.7 1 3 


8 7.0 5 9 


9 1.7 6 3 


7 8 6.7 1 3 


1 7 6.0 7 1 


3 7.8 1 


84.161 


3 4 5.6 7 8 


6 6 7.8 1 9 


8 1.4 7 5 


1 0.0 7 


9 7.0 1 7 


1 2 3.4 5 6 


4 0.0 7 8 


5 3.6 1 5 


861.090 


7 8 9.0 1 2 


2 1.1 5 6 


81.176 


1 2 3.4 7 6 


3 4 5.6 7 8 


81.177 


3 2.8 1 7 


9 8 7.0 1 6 


9 1.2 3 4 


3 3.6 2 1 


5 3.1 9 6 


3 4 5.7 5 


7 1 8.9 5 


2 8.0 9 3 


4 1.5 7 


3 5 7.0 9 1 



9. Bought a coat for $17.81, a vest for $3.75, a pair of 
pantaloons for $2.87, and a pair of boots for $7.18 ; what was 
the amount 7 Ans. $31.61. 

10. Sold a load of wood for seven dollars six cents, five 
bushels of com for four dollars seventy-five cents, and seven 
bushels of potatoes for two dollars six cents; what was re- 
ceived for the whole 7 Ans. $13.87. 

11. Sought a barrel of flour for $6.50, a box of sugar for 
$9.87, a ton of coal for $12.77, and a box of raisins for $2.50 ; 
what was paid for the various articles 7 

Ans. $31.64. 

12. Paid $4.62 for a hat, $9.75 for a coat, $5.75 for a pair 
of boots, and $1.50 for an umbrella ; what was paid for the 
whole 7 Ans. $21.62. 

13. A grocer sold a pound of tea for $0,625 ; 4 pounds of 
butter for $0.75 ; 4 dozen of lemons for $0,875 ; 9 pounds of 
sugar for $0.80 ; and 3 pounds of dates for $0,375. What 
was the amount of the bill 7 Ans. $3,425. 

14. A student purchased a Latin grammar for $0.75, a 
Virgil for $3.75, a Greek lexicon for $4.75, a Homer foj $1.25, 
an English dictionary for $3.75, and a Greek Testament for 
$0.75 ; what was the amount of the bill 7 Ans. $15. 

15. Bought of J. H. Carleton a China tea-set for ten dollars 
eighty-two cents, a dining-set for nine dollars sixty-two cents 
five mills, a solar lamp for ten dollars fifty cents, a pair of vases 
for four dollars sixty-two cents five mills, and a set of silver 
spoons for twelve dollars seventy-five cents ; what did the whole 
cost 7 Ans. $48.32. 

16. Bought three hundred weight of beef at seven dollars 
seven cents per hundred weight, four cords of wood at six dollars 
four cents per cord, and a cheese for three dollars nine cents ; 
what was the amount of the bill 7 Ans. $48.46. 
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Art. 78i SUBTRACTION OF UNITED STATES MONEY. 

Rule. — Write' the sev&ral denominations of the subtrahend under 
the corresponding ones of ike minuend. 

Subtract as in subtraction of simple numbers, and place the sepa- 
ratrix directly under that above. 

Proof. — The proof is the same as in sobtraction of simple 
numbers. 

Examples for Practics. 



Min. 
Sub: 


1. 

%. cts. in. 

6 1.5 8 5 
1 9.1 9 7 


2. 

$. cts. 

4 7 1.8 1 
1 5 8.1 9 


3. 

$. cts. m. 

1 5 6.0 3 
1 9.0 9 


4. 

$. cts. 

1 4 1.7 
9 0.91 


Hem. 

From 
Take 


4 2.3 8 8 
5. 

$. cts. m. 

7 1.8 6 1 
1 9.1 9 7 


3 1 8.6 2 
6. 

%, cts. m. 

9 1.0 7 1 
1 9.0 9 5 


1 3 6.9 9 4 

7. 

$. cts. in. 

8 1 5.7 1 
9 0.8 3 


5 0.7 9 
8. 

$. cts. m. 

107 81.303 
9 9 9 9.0 9 7 



9. From $71.07 4ake $5.09. Ans. $65.98. 

10. From $100 take $17.17. Ans*. $82.83. 

11. From one hundred dollars there were paid to one man 
seventeen dollars nine cents, to another twenty-three dollars 
eight- cents, and to another thirty-three dollars twenty-five cents, 
liow much cash remained 7 Ans. $26.58. 

12. From ten dollars take nine mills. Ans. $9,991. 

13. A lady went " a shopping," her mother having given her 
fifty dollars. She purchased a dress for fifteen dollars seven 
cents ; a shawl for eleven dollars ten cents ; a bonnet for seven 
dollars nine cents ; and a pair of shoes for two dollars. How 
much money had edie remaining 7 Ans. $14.74. 

14. From one hundred dollars there were taken at one time 
thirty-one dollars fifteen cents seven mills; at another time, 
seven dollars nine cents five mills ; at another time, five dollars 
five cents; and at another time, twenty-two dollars two cents 
seven mills. How much cash remained of the hundred dollars 7 

Ans. $34,671. 

QuBSTioNS. — Art 73. How do you write down the numbers in subtraction 
of United States money T HowaabtractT How pointed off? Repeat the rale. 
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Abt. 74. MULTIPLICATION OF UNITED STATES MONET. 

Rule. — Multipiy as in multiplication of simple numbers, 

T7te proditct will be in the lowest denomination in the question 

which must be pointed off as in reduction of United States money 

(Art. 71.) 

Proof. — The proof is the same as in multiplication of simple 
numbers. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. What will 143 barrels 2. What will 144 gallons 

of flour cost at $7.25 per of oil cost at $1,625 a gal 
barrel? Ans. $1036.75. Ion? Ans. $234. 

OPBRATION. ' , OPERATION. 

Multiplicand $7.2 5 Multiplicand $1.6 2,5 

Multiplier 143 Multiplier 14 4 

2175 6500 

2900 6500 

725 1625 



Product $10 3 6.7 5 Product $2 3 4.0 0,0 

3. What will 165 gallons of molasses cost at $0.27 a gal- 
lon? Ans. $44.55. 

4. Sold 73 tons of timber at $5.68 a ton ; what was the 
amount? Ans. $414.64. 

5. What will 43 rakes cost at $0.17 apiece ? 

Ans. $7.31. 

6. What will 19 bushels of salt cost at $1,625 per bushel ? 

Ans. $30,875. 

7. What will 47 acres of land cost at $37.75 per acre ? 

Ans. $1774.25. 

8. What will 19 dozen penknives cost at $0,375 apiece ? 

Ans. $85.50. 

9. What is the value of 17 chests of souchong tea, each 
weighing59 pounds, at $0.67 per pound ? Ans. $672.01. 

10. When 19 cords of wood are sold at $5.63 per cord, 
what is the amount ? Ans. $106.97. 

11. A merchant sold 18 barrels of pork, each weighing 200 
pounds, at 12 cents 5 mills a pound ; what did he receive ? 

Ans. $450. 

Questions. — Art 74. How do yon arrange the mnltiplicand and mnltiplier 
in mnltiplieation of United States money 7 How multiply ? Of what denomi- 
nation is the prodnotT How must it be pointed oflfT Repeat the rule. 
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12. Wliat cosi 132 tons of hay at $12,125 per ton 7 

Ans. $1600.50. 

13. A fanner sold one lot of land, containing 187 acres, at 
$37.50 per acre; another lot, containing 89 acres, at $137.37 
per acre ; and another lot, containing 57 acres, at $89.29 per 
acre ; what was the amount received for the whole 7 

Ans. $24 327.96. 

Aet. 75. DnnsiON op united states money. 

KuLE. — Divide as in division of strmple nvmbers. 

The qjwtient will be in the lowest denomination of the dividend, 
which must be pointed off as in reduction of United States money, 
(Art. 71.) 

NoTK. — When the dWidend consists of dollars only, and is dther smaller 
than the divisor or not divisible by it without a remainder, reduce it to 
a lower denomination by annexing two or three ciphers, as the case may 
requii^, and the quotient will be cents or mills accordingly. 

Proof. — The proof is the same as in division of simple 
numbers. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. If 59 yards of cloth cost 2. Purchased 68 ounces of 

$90.27, what will 1 yard indigo for $17. What did 1 
cost? Ans. $1.53. give per ounce ? 

Ans. $0.25. 

0P8RATI0H. OPERATION. 

Dividend. $. Dividend. $. 

DiTtaor 5 9 ) 9 0.2 7 { 1.5 3 Quotient. Diviaor 6 8 ) 1 7,0 { 0.2 5 Qaottent 

59 136 



312 340 

295 340 



177 

177 



3. If 89 acres of land cost $12225.93, what is the value of 
1 acre? Ans. $137.37. 

4. When 19 yards of cloth are sold for $106.97, what should 
be paid for 1 yard ? Ans. $5.63. 

QuRSTioNS. — Art. 75. How do you arrange the dividend and divisor in 
division of United States money? How divide 7 Of what denomination is 
the quotient 7 How pointed off 7 How do you proceed when the dividend is 
dollars only, and is either smaller tiian the divisor or not divisible by it 
without a remainder 7 Repeat the rule. . 

1 
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5. Gkye $22.50 for 18 barrels of apples ; what was paid for 
1 barrel ? For 5 barrels ? For 10 barrels 7 

Ans. $20 for all. 

6. Bought 153 pounds of tea for $90.27 ; what was it per 
pound? Ans. $0.59. 

7. A merchant purchased a bale of cloth, containing 73 
yards, for $414.64 ; what was the cost of 1 yard 7 

Ans. $5.68. 

8. If 126 pounds of butter cost $16.38, what will 1 pound 
oost? Ans. $0.13. 

9. If 63 pounds of tea cost $58.59, what will 1 pound cost 7 

Ans. $0.93. 

10. If 76 cwt of beef cost $249.28, what will 1 cwt cost 7 

« Ans. $3.28. 

11. If 96,000 feet of boards cost $1120.82, what will a 
thousand feet cost 7 Ans. $11.67. 

12. Sold 169 tons of timber for $790.92 ; what was received 
for 1 ton 7 Ans. $4.68. 

13. When 369 tons of potash are sold for $48910.95, what is 
received for 1 ton 7 Ans. $132.55. 

14. For 19 cords of wood I paid $109.25 ; what was paid 
for 1 cord 7 Ans. $5.75. 

PRACTICAL QUESTIOira BT ANALYSIS. 

Art. 76t Analysis is an examination of a question by 
resolving it into its parts, in order to consider them separately, 
and thus render each step in the solution plain and intel- 
ligible. 

Art. 77« The price of one pound, yard, bushel, &c., bomg 
given, to find the price of any quantity. 

RuLB. — Multiply the price by the quan$ity, 

Ex. 1. If 1 ton of hay cost $12, what will 29 tons cost 7 

Ans. $348. 

Illustration — Since 1 ton costs $12, 29 tons will cost 29 
times as much : $12 X 29 = $348. 

2. If 1 bushel of salt cost 93 cents, what will 40 bushels 
cost 7 What will 97 bushels cost 7 Ans. $90.21. 

Questions. — Art 77. The prioe of 1 pound, Ac, being given, how do jou 
find the prioe of any qnastityf Qive the reason for this rule. 
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3. If 1 bushel of apples cost $1.65, what will 5 bushels cost? 
What will 18 bushels cost 7 Ads. $29.70. 

4. If 1 ton of clay cost $0.67, what will 7 tons cost 7 What 
will 63 tons cost 7 Ans. $42.21. 

5. When S7.83 are paid for 1 cwt. of sugar, what will 12 cwt. 
cost? What will 93 cwt. cost? Ans. $728.19. 

6. When $0.09 are paid for 1 lb. of beef, what will 12 lb. 
cost ? What will 760 lb. cost ? Ans. $68.40. 

7. A gentleman paid $38.37 &r 1 acre of land ; what was 
the cost of 20 acres. What would 144 acres cost ? 

Ans. $5525.28. 

8. Paid $6.83 for 1 barrel of flour ; what was the value of 
9 barrels 7 What must be paid for 108 barrels 7 

Ans. $737.64. 

Abt. 78 • The price of any quantity, and the quantity being 
given, to find the price of a unit of that quantity. 

RuLB. — Divide the price by the quantity. 

9. J£ 15 bushels of com cost $10.35, what will 1 bushel 
cost? Ans. $0.69. 

Illustration. — Since 15 bushels cost $10.35, 1 bushel will 
cost as many cents as 15 is contained times in $10.35 : $10.35 
H- 15 = $0.69. 

10. Bought 65 barrels of flour for $422.50 ; what cost one 
barrel 7 What cost 15 barrels 7 Ans. $97.50. 

11. For 45 acres of land a farmer paid $2025 ; what cost 1 
acre? What 180 acres 7 Ans. $8100. 

12. For 5 pairs of gloves a lady paid $3.45 ; what cost 1 
pair ? What cost 11 pairs 7 Ans. $7.59. 

13. If 11 tons of hay cost $214.50, what will 1 ton cost 7 
What will 87 tons cost 7 Ans. $1696.50. 

14. When $60 are paid for 8 dozen of arithmetics, what will 
1 dozen cost 7 What will 87 dozen cost 7 Ans. $652.50. 

15. Gave $5.58 for 9 bushels of potatoes; what will 1 
bushel cost ? What will 43. bushels cost 7 Ans. $26.66. 

16. Bought 5 tons of hay for $85 ; what would 1 ton cost 7 
What would 97 tons cost 7 Ans. $1649. 

QwsTiOHS. — Art. 78. How do yon find the price of 1 pound, Ac, the 
price of any quantity and the quantity being giyon 7 What is the reason for 
thif ruleT 

7* 
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17. If J. Ladd wiU sell 20 lb. of butter &r $3.80, what 
should he charge for 59 lb. ? Ans. $11.21. 

18. Sold 27 acres of land for $472.50 ; what was the piico 
of 1 acre 7 What should be given for 12 acres 7 Ans. $210. 

19. Paid $39.69 for 7 cords of wood; what will 1 cora 
cost 7 What will 57 cords cost 7 Ans. $323.19. 

20. Paid $10.08 for 144 lb. of pepper ; what was the price 
of 1 pound 7 What cost 359 lb. ? Ans. $25.13. 

21. Paid $77.13 for 857 lb. of rice ; what cost 1 lb. 7 What 
cost 359 lb. 7 Ans. $32.31. 

22. J. Johnson paid $187.53 for 987 gal. of molasses ; what 
cost 1 gal. 7 What cost 329 gal. 7 Ans. $62.51. 

28. For 47 bui^els of salt J. Ingcrsoll paid $26.32 ; what 
cost 1 bushel 7 What cost 89 bushels 7 Ans. $21.84. 

Art. 79t The price of any quantity and the price of a unit 
of that quantity being given, to find the quantity. 

RuLB. — Divide the whole price hy the price of a unit of the quantity 
required, 

24. If I e3q)end $150 for coal at $6 per ton, how many tons 
can I purchase 7 Ans. 25 tons. 

Illustration. — Since I pay $6 for 1 ton, I can purchase as 
many tons with $150 as $6 is contained times in $150 : $150 
^ $6 = 25 ; therefore I can purchase 25 tons. 

25. At $5 per ream, how many reams of paper can be bought 
for $175 7 Ans. 35 reams. 

26. At $7.50 per barrel, how many barrels of flour can be 
obtained for $217.50 7 Ans. 29 barrels. 

27. At $75 per ton, how many tons of iron can be purchased 
for $4875 7 Ans. 65 tons. • 

28. At $4 per yard, how many yards of cloth can be bought 
for $1728 7 Ans. 432 yards. 

29. How many hundred weight of hay can be bought for 
$9.66, if $0.69 are paid for 1 hundred weight 7 

Ans. 14 hundred weight. 

30. If $66.51 are paid for floiur at $7.39 per barrel, how 
many barrels can be bought 7 Ans. 9 barrds. 

31. Paid $136.50 for wood, at $3.25 per cord ; how many 
cords did I buy 7 Ans. 42 cords. 

Questions. — Art. 79. How do yon find the quantity, the prioe of 1 pound, 
Ac, being given T Give the reason for the rule. 
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BILLS. 

Abt. 80f A Bill is a paper, ^yen by merchants, containiiig 
a statement of goods sold, and their prices. 

An inooice is a bill of merchandise shipped or forwarded to a 
purchaser, or selling agent. 

The date of a bill is the time and place of the transaction. 

The bill is against the party owing, and in favor of the 
party who is to receive the amount due. 

A bill is receipted, when the receiving of the amount due is 
acknowledged by itie party in whose favor it is. A clerk, or 
any other authorized person, may, in his stead, receipt for him, 
as in bill 2. 

When the items of a bill have been rendered at different dates, 
the several times may be given at the left hand, as in bill 5. 

When the bill is in the form of an account, containing items 
of debt and credit in its settlement, it is required to find the 
difierence due, or balance, as in bill 5. 

What is the cost of each article in, and the amount due of, 
each of the following bills 7 

(1.) New York, May 20, 1866. 

Dr. J OHN Smith, 

Bought of Sokes & Oridlet, 
82 gaU, Temperance Wine, at $0.75 



89 " P(yrt 


do. " .92 


24 paire Silk Gloves, 


.50 




♦155 39 






Beoeived payment. 






Somes & Gridlet. 


(2.) 
Mr. Levi Webster, 


Philadelphia, MarOi 7, 1857. 




Bought of James Frankland, 


6 Jbe. Chocolate, 


at $0.18 


12 ". Flour, 


" .20 


6 pairs Shoes, 


1.80 


30 lbs. Candles, 


" .26 




$22.08. 


Beceived payment, 






James Frankland, 




by Enoch Osgood. 



QunnoHB. — Art 80. What is a bill, in meroantile transaotioDS 7 l^iat Li 
an invoioe 7 When Ib a bill against, and when in fitror of a party 7 How if 
a bill reoeipted 7 
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(3.) 
•. W 



Mr. William Grkenleaf, 

86 Shovels, 
90 Spades, 
18 Ploughs, 
23 Eavdsaws, 
14 Hammers, 
12 Mill-saws, 
46 cwL Iron, 



St. Louis, March 19, 1856 

Bought of Moses Atwood, 
at $0.50 
" .86 
" 11.00 
3.50 • 
.62 
12.12 
12.00 
$1105.02. 



(4.) Boston, June 5, 1856. 

Mr, Amos Dow, 

Bought of Lord & Greenleaf, 
37 Chests Green Tea, at $23.75 

42 " Black do., " 17.50 

43 Casks Wine, " 99.00 
12 Craies Liverpool Ware^ " 175.00 
19 hhl. Genesee Fhur, " 7.00 
23 bu. Rye, " 1.52 



$8138.71. 



(5.) 



San Francisco, May 13, 1856. 
Mr. John Wade, 

1855. To Ayeb, Fitts & Co., Dr. 
Apr. 6. To 80 pairs Hose, at $1.20 
Aug. 7. " 17 " Boots, 

" 19 " Shoes, 
N<yv. 1. " 23 " Gloves, 

1856. ar. 
7an. 1. 27 Young Beaders, 

** " 10 Greek Lexicons, 
Feb. 10. 7 Webster*s Dictiona\ 

Apr. 3. 19 Folio Bibles, 

" 20 Testaments, 

! 

Balance due A., F. & Co. $44.05. 

Beceived payment, 

Ayer, Fitts & Co. 



<< 



3.00 

1.08 

.75 


$184.77 
$140.72. 


• 

at $0.20 
" 3.90 
3S, '' 4.75 
" 2.93 
" .37 





8MT.IX.J UNITED BIAIBB H0NE7.* 8l 

LEDQER ACCOUNTS. 

Art. 81 f The principal book of accounts among merchants 
is called a ledger. In it are brought together scattered it<«ns 
of account, often making Iftng columns. As a rapid way of 
iinding the amount of each, accountants generally add more than 
one column at a single operation. (Art. 24.) The examples 
below may be added both by the usual method and by that which 
IB more rapid. 

1. 2. 8. 4. 



$.Ct8. 


$. cts. 


$. cts. 


S. cts. 


5.7 5 


1.0 5 


71-10 


100.88 


3.15 


7.0 8 


3 5.6 


8 2 0.1 2 


6.3 7 


6.3 8 


21.4 


280.47 


10.13 


5.5 


100.50 


1 5 1.5 3 


5.0 5 


3.2 5 


6 2.7 5 


.9 2 


12.5 


8.19 


13.13 


11.0 8 


8.0 


1.13 


i.3 7 


4 9.13 


.6 3 


10.10 


16.0 2 


4 4.2 2 


1.3 7 


15.2 5 


19.2 8 


6 0.81 


2 2.0 


13.4 5 


1 6 3.3 5 


5 2.7 5 


16.0 5 


6.17 


620.50 


3 5.15 


1.19 


.0 9 


7 5.0 


7 0.0 6. 


.31 


1.13 


2 5.2 • 


1 5 0.0 


10.0 


8.0 7 


5 3.81 


3 1 2 0.1 2 


11.8 8 


11.0 6 


3 3.19 


2 0.5 


.12 


3 5.15 


17.0 


16.0 9 


9.17 


18.91 


10.3 8 


9 0.1 1 


.3 3 


10.0 3 


4 0.12 


1825.5 


6.22 


3 0.0 


15.6 8 


1 5.1 


2.31 


1.8 8 


71.12 


3 5.4 6 


7.17 


2.7 5 


13.19 


6 7.6 3 


15.5 


1.2 5 


10.0 


81.17 


11.25 


5.0 


18.2 


10.14 


.0 9 


2 5.5 


13.15 


7 5.0 


21.17 


12.0 2 


2 5.0 


1 2 0.0 


3 2.00 


19.17 


1 2.5 5 


1 1 4.0 9 


14.0 6 


3 2.4 3 


111.10 


212.63 


2 0.5 


4 6.3 7 


2 3 5.8 3, 


1 3 0.4 8 



QuBBTioHg.— Art. 81. Wliftt is a ledger? How m»7 ledger oolomiui b« 
MUtod rapidly 7.' 
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* X. REDUCTION. 

Abt. 82« A SmPLB number is a unit or a collection of units, 
either abstract, or concrete of a single kind or denomination ; 
thus, 1 dollar, 9 apples, 12, are simple numbers. 

A Compound number is a collection of concrete units of several 
kinds or denominations, taken collectively; thus, 12£. 18s. 9d,, 
is a compound number. 

Art. 83* Reduction is changing numbers, either simple or 
compound, firom one denomination to another, without altering 
their values. 

It is of two kinds. Reduction Descending, and Reduction As- 
cending. 

Reduction Descending is chan^ng numbers of a higher de 
nomination to a lower denomination ; as pounds to shillings, &c. 
It is performed by multiplication. 

Reduction Ascending is changing numbers of a lower denomi- 
nation to a higher denomination ; as farthings to pence, &c. It 
is the reverse of Reduction Descending, and is performed by 
division. 

ENGLISH MONEY. 

Art. 84t English or Sterling Money is the Currency of 
England. 

Tablb. 

4 Farthings (qr. or &r.) 
12 Pence 

20 Shillings 

21 Shillings sterling 
20 Shillings 



(( 



make 
(i 

it 

it 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 



■. 
1 

20 



d. 
1 

12 
240 



Penny, 




d. 


Shilling, 




8. 


Pound, 


• 


£. 


Guinea, 




G. 


Sovereign, 


fiur. 


sov 


ssa 


4 




SSB 


48 




sss 


960 





Note 1. — The symbol £. stands for the Latin word libra, signifying a 
pound ; s. Ibr solidtts, a shilling ; d, for denarius, a penny ; qr, for 
quadratu, a quarter. 



QuBHTioNS Art. 82. What is a simple number? What is a oompoand 

number? — Art. 83. What is reduction? How many kinds of reduction? 
M'hat are they ? What is reduction descending ? What is reduction ascend- 
Ag ? — Art. 84. What is English money 7 Repeat the table. 
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Note 2. — Farthings are sometimes expressed in a fraction of a peiiny : 
thus, Ifar, = ^ d. ; 2 far. = i d. ; 3 far. = } d. 

^ NoTB 3. — The Pound Sterling is represented by a gold coin called a 
sovereign. Its legal value in United States money is $4.84. . 

Note 4. — The term sterling is probably from Easterling, the popular 
name of certain early German traders in England, whose money wa« 
noted for the purity of its quality. 

Mental Exercises. 

1. How many farthings in 3 pence? In 9 pence? 

2. How many pence in 2 shillings ? In 6 shillings ? 

3. How many shillings in 7 pounds? In 10 pounds? 

4. How many pence in 8 farthings ? In 24 farthings ? 

5. How many shillings in 24 pence ? In 60 pence ? 

6. How many pounds in 40 shillings? In 80 shillings? 

Exercises for the Slate. 

Art. 85« To reduce units of a higher denomination to a 
lower. 

1. How many fiirthings in 17jE. 8s. 9d. 3far. ? 

opBRATioN. * We multiply the 1 7 by 20, be- 

1 7£. 8s. 9d. 3far. cause 20 shillings make 1 pound, 

2 and to this proauct we add the 8 

^ ^ shillings in the question. We then 

3 4 8 shillings. multiply by 12, because 12 pence 

1 2 make 1 shilling, and to the product 

we add the 9d. Again, we multi- 

418 5 pence. ply by 4, because 4 farthings make 

4 1 penny, and to this product we 

A t a^ A Q c XT.' *^^ *^® 3 ^*r- » ^••'^d we find the 

Ans. 1 6 7 4 £j tarthings. answer to be 16743 farthings. 

Rule. — Multiply the highest denomtnation given by the number re- 
quired of the next lower denomination to make one in the denomination 
multiplied. To this product add the corresponding denomination of 
the multiplicand^ if there be any. Proceed in this way, till the reduc- 
tion is brought to the denomination required. 

• 

Questions. — Art. 85. How do you redaoe pounds to shillings 7 Why 
multiplj by 20 7 How do you reduce shillings to pence 7 Whj 7 Pence to' 
farthings 7 Why 7 Guineas to shillings 7 What is the general rule for re- 
duction desoeniing7 
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Abt. 86* To reduce ihe unit of a lower denominalion to a 
higher. ^ 

Ex. 2. How many pounds in 16743 farthings? 

opKRATioN. We divide by 4, because 4 fiEurthioM 

4)16743 &r. make 1 penny, and the result is 4185 

•■ « . A -, o e -I nn peuce, aud the remainder, 3, is fiu> 

1 2 )4185 d. 3far. thii^. We divide by 12, because 12 

20) 348 s. 9d. l^SI'^un?.^*'^^;J^o ^""^^^ 

I IS 348 shillmgs, and the 9 remaimng 

1 7 £. 8s. is pence. Lutly, we divide by 20, 

A tn n o t\^ oif beaiuse 20 shiUings make 1 pound, 

Ans. n£. 8s. yd. dtar. ^nd the result is 17£. 8s. Therefore, 

by annexing all the remainders to the last quotient, we find the answer 
to be 17£. 8s. 9d. Sfiur. 

Rule. — Divide the lower denomination given by the number, which 
it takes of that denomination to make one of the next higher. The 
quotient thus obtained divide as before, and so proceed until it is brought 
to the denomination required. The last quotient, with the remainders 
connected, will be the answer. 

3. In 9£. 188. 7d. how many pence 7 

4. In 2383d. how many pounds, &c. ? 

5. How many &rthings in 14£. lis. 5d. 2far. 7 

6. How many pounds in 13990far. 7 

TROY WEIGHT. 

Abt. 87* Troy Weight is the weight used in weighing gold, 
silver, and jewels. 

Tablb. 

24 Grains (p.) make 1 Pennyweight, pwt. 

20 Pennyweights " 1 Ounce, o«. 

12 Ounces «* 1 Pound, lb. 

lb. 1 -B 20 = 480 

1 — 12 -B 240 • ai 5760 



QxTESTioKs. — Art. 86. How do you reduce farthings to pence ? Why di- 
vide by 4? How do you reduce pence to shillings? Why? Shillings to 
pounds? Why? Shillings to guineas? What is the general rule for reduc- 
tion asoending? What is I'roy Weight used for ? Bepeat the Table. 
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Note 1. — The 02. stands for onza, the Spanish for ounce. 

NoTB 2. — A grain or com of wheat, gathered oat of the middle of the 
^ ear, was the origin of all the weights used in England. Of these grains, 
82, well dried, were to make one pennyweight But in later times it was 
tiiought sufficient to divide the same pennyweight into 24 equal parts, still 
called grains, being the least wdght now in use, from which the rest are 
computed. 

Note 8. — Diamonds and other precious stones are weighed by what is 
called Diamond Weight, of which 16 parts make 1 grain ; 4 grains, 1 
carat. 1 grain Diamond Weight is equal to ^ grains Troy, and 1 carat to 

81. grains Troy. 

NoTB 4. — The Troy pound is the standard unit of weight adopted by 
the United States Mint, and is the same as the Imperial Troy pound of 
Great Britain. 

Mental Exercises. 

1. How many gr. in 2pwt. 7 In lOpwt.? 

2. How many pennyweights in 4oz. ? In 20oz. ? 

3. How many ounces in 2lb. ? In 51b. ? In 101b. 7 

4. How many pennyweights in 48gr. ? In 96gr. ? 
6. How many ounces in 40pwt. ? In 120pwt. ? 

6. How many pounds in 24oz. ? In 60oz. ? In 120oz. ? 

Exercises for the Slate. 

1. How many grains in 721b. 2. In 419887 grains, how 

lOoz. 15pwt. 7gr. ? many pounds? 



OFKRATION. 

7 21b. 10oz.15pwt.7gr. 


OPBRATTON. 

24)419887gr. 


12 

8 7 4 ounces. 
20 


20)17495pwt.7gr, 
1 2 ) 8 7 4 oz. 15pwt 


17 4 9 5 pennyweights. 
24 


7 2 lb. lOoz. 
Ans. 721b. lOoz. 15pwt. 7gr. 


69987 
34990 




Ans. 419 8 8 7 graing. 





QtTESTioirs. — What was the original of all weights in England? How 
many of these grains did it take to make a pennyweight 7 How many grains 
in a pennyweight now 7 By what weight are diamonds weighed 7 What is 
the standard at the mint 7 How do you reduce pounds to grains 7 Give the 
reason of the operation. How do yon reduce grains to pounds 7 

8 
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3. How many grains in 76pwt. 12gr. ? 

4. How many pennyweights in 1836gr. ? 

5. In 761b. 5oz. how many grains ? 

6. In 440160 grains how many pounds ? 

7. How many pennyweights in 1441b. 9oz. ? 

8. How many pounds in 34740pwt. ? 

9. How many pounds in 17895gr. ? 

10. In 31b. loz. 5pwt. 15gr. how many grains? 

11. A valuable gem weighing 2oz. 18pwt. 12gr. was sold for 
$1.37 per grain ; what was the sum paid ? Ans. $1923.48. 

APOTHECARIES' WEIOffiJ. 
Art. 88a Apothecaries' Weight is used in mixing medicinoft. 

Table. 



20 Grains (gr.) 




make 


1 Scruple, 


sc. 


or ^ 


3 Scruples 




II 


1 Dram, 


dr. 


or 5 


8 Drams 




(i 


1 Ounce, 


oz. 


or 5 


12 Ounces 




(( 


1 Pound, 

10. 


lb. 


or fc 






dr. 


1 


ss: 


20 


OB. 




1 


«= 3 


sa 


60 


lb. 1 


BB 


8 


= 24 


sss 


480 


1 =. 12 


sss 


96 


= 288 


ss 


5760 



Note 1. — In this weight the pound, ounce, and grain are the same as 

in Troy Weight 
Note 2. — Medicines are usually bought and sold by Avoirdupois Weight 
Note 8. — In estimating the weight of fluids, 45 drops, or a common 

tea-spoonful, make about 1 fluid dram ; 2 common table-spoonfuls, about 1 

fluid ounce. 



Mental Exercises. 



1. In 40 grains how many scruples ? 

2. In 5 scruples how many grains ? 
8. In 3 drams how many scruples ? 

4. How many pounds in 48 ounces ? 

5. How many ounces in 24 drams ? 



In 60gr. ? 
In lOsc. ? 
InlOdr.? 

In 96oz. ? 
In 64dr. ? 



Inl20gr.? 
In 40sc. ? 
In 17dr.? 

In 144 oz.? 
In 96dr. ? 



QuESTTOKS. — Art 88. For what is Apothecaries' Weight used 7 What d» 
nominations of this weight are the same as those of Troy Weight 7 By whaC 
weight are medicines usually lM)Ught and sold 7 Repeat the table. 
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Exercises for the Slate. 

1. In 401b. 8oz. 5dr. Isc. 7gr. 2. How many pounds in 

how many grains ? 234567 grains ? 

OPERATIOS. OPBRATIOS. 

4 lb. 8oz. 5dr. Isc. 7gr. 20)234567 gr. 

3 ) 1 1 7 2 8 sc. 7gr. 



12 

4 8 8 ounces. 



g 8 )3909 dr. Isc. 

3909 drams. ^ ^ )488 oz. 5dr. 

3 4 lb. 8oz. 



117 2 8 scraples. 

20 Ans. 401b. 8oz. 5dr. Isc. 7gr. 

Ans. 2 3 4 5 6 7 grains. 

3. How many scruples in 761b. ? 

4. How many pounds in 21888 9 ? 

5. How many grains in 1441b. ? 

6. How many pounds in 829440gr.? 

7. In 12ft, 83 35 19 18gr. how many grains? 

8. In 73178 grains how many pounds ? 

9. How many doses are there in 73 65 29 of tartar emetic, 
admitting 20 grains for each dose ? Ans. 188. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 
Art. 89. Avoirdupois Weight b used in weighing almost 
every kind of goods, and all metals except gold and silver. 

Table. 



16 Drams (dr.) 




make 


1 Ounce, 




oz. 


16 Ounces 




(i 


1 Pound, 




lb. 


25 Pounds 
4 Quarters 
20 Hundred Weight 






1 Quarter, 
1 Hundred 
1 Ton, 


[ Weight, 


qr. 

cwt. 

T. 








lb. 


OB. 
1 = 


dr. 
16 




qr. 




1 « 


16 = 


256 


cwt. 


1 


^ 


25 = 


400 = 


6400 


r. 1 =. 


4 


sa 


loo = 


1600 = 


25600 


1 =. 20 = 


80 


=^ 


20000 = ; 


32000 = 


51200 


QuKSTioNS. — How do yon 
for the operation 7 How do 
«f the operation. — Art 89. 
the table. 


reduce pounds to grains? What is the 
you reduce grains to pounds 7 Give the 
For what is Avoirdupois Weight used ? 


reason 
reason 
Recite 
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Note 1. — In cwt. the c stands for centum, the Latin lor one hundred 
and wt fbr weight. 

Note 2. — The laws of most of the States, and common practice at the 
present time, make 25 pounds a qoarter, as given in the table. But for- 
merly, 28 pounds were allowed to make a quarter, 112 pounds a hundred, 
and 2240 pounds a ton, as is still the standard of the United States govern- 
ment in collecting duties at the custom-houses. 

NoTB 8. — The term avoirdupois is from the French avoir du paid, sig 
nifVing to have weight 

NoTK 4. — 1 pound Avoirdupois = 7000 g-. Troy = lib. 2oz. 11 pwt 16 
gr. Troy ; lib Troy, or Apothecary = STGOt'*. Troy = 13oz. 2|^A dr. 

Avoirdupois ; loi. Troy, or Apoth. = 480gr. Troy = loz. ly^/^ dr. Av. ; 
loz. Av. = 4874gr. Troy=18pwt S^gr. Troy ; Idr. Apoth. = 60gr. Troy 
= 2yW^. Av. ; Idr Av. = 27j|gr. Troy=lpwt 3^^. Troy; 1 
pwt Troy = 24gr. Troy = Jf^fof a dr. Av. ; Isc Apoth. = 20gr. Troy = 
|.1| of a dr. Ay. 

Mental Exercises. 

1. How many drams in 3oz. ? In 7oz. ? In lOoz. ? In 12oz. ? 

2. How many ounces in 101b. ? In 151b. ? In 121b. ? In 1001b. 7 
8. How many pounds in 2 quarters ? In 8qr. ? In 20qr. ? 

4. How many quarters in lOcwt. ? In 16cwt ? In l7cwt. ? 

5. How many tons in SOcwt. 7 In lOOcwt. 7 In GOOcwt. 7 

6. How many hundred weight in 16qr. 7 In 48qr. 7 In 96qr. 7 

Exercises for the Slate. 

1. How many pounds in 176T. 2. In 8537901b. how 
17cwt. 3qr. 151b. 7 many tons 7 

OPKRATTOV. OPBRATIOIf. 

1 7 6 T. 17cwt. 3qr. 151b. 25)353790 lb. 
20 



4 ) 1 4 1 5 1 qr. 151b. 
8 5 3 7 hundred weight. ^ 0) 3537 cwt. 3qr. 

1 7 6 T. 17cwt 



1415 1 quarters. 
25 Ans. 176T. 17cwt. 8qr. 151b. 



70770 
28302 



Ans. 8 5 3 7 9 pounds. 



Questions. — How many pounds are now allowed for a cwt., and hoi/ many 
for a quarter of a cwt., in most of the United States, in baying and selling 
articles by weight 7 How many at the custom-houses 7 How do you reduce 
tons to drams 7 €Fiye the reason for the operation. How do /oa reduov 
drams to tons 7 What is the reason for the operation 7 ^ 
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3. In 16T. 19cwt. Oqr. 101b. lloz. 5dr. how many drams 7 

4. In 86H1141 drams how many tons? 

5. In 679cwt. how many pounds ? 

6. In 679001b. how many cwt. ? 

7. What cost 17cwt. 3qr. 181b. of beef, at 7 cents per 
pound? Ans. $125.51. 

8. What cost 48T. 17cwt. of lead, at 8 cents per pound ? 

Ans. $7816.00. 

CLOTH MEASURE. 

Art. 90 a Cloth Measure is used^in measuring cloth, ribbons, 
lace, and other articles sold by the yard or ell. 

Table. 

2i Inches (in.) make 1 Nail, na. 

4 Nails •* 1 Quarter of a yard, qr. 

4 Quarters " 1 Yard, yd. 
3 Quarters " 1 Ell Flemish, E. F- 

5 Quarters '< 1 £11 English, E. E. 



qr. 



na. in. 

1 =- 24 



B.F. 1 =■ 4—9 

yd. 1 =. 3 =- 12 = 27 

«.B. 1 « 1| = 4 = 16 = 36 

1 « 14 =. If = 5 =- 20 = 45 

Note. — The Ell French is 6 quarters ; the Ell Scotch, 4qr.'l-l.m. 

Mental Exercises. 

1. In 2 quarters how many nails ? In 5qr. ? In 8qr. ? In 
20qr. ? In 25qr. ? In 30qr. ? In 40qr. ? 

2. In 3 yards how many quarters ? In 7yd. ? In 8yd. ? 
In 14yd. ? In 19yd. ? In 100yd. ? In 200yd. ? 

3. How many quarters in 8 nails ? In 20na. ? In 48na. ? 

4. How many yards in 20 quarters ? In 40qr. ? In lOOqr. ? 

Exerci»» for the Slate. 

1. How many nails in 47yd. 2. In 765 nails how many 

3qr. Ina. ? yards ? 

Questions. — Art. 90. For what is oloth measure nsed 7 Repeat the table. 
la the eil French longer or shorter than the ell English ? What makes an 
ell Scotch 7 

8* 
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[Bjmt. 2. 



OPKBATION. 

4 7 yd. 3qr. Ina. 
4 



191 quarters. 
4 



OPK&inOH. 

4 ) 7 6 5 na. 
4 ) 1 9 1 qr. Ina. 
Ans. 4 7 yd. 3qr. Ina 



Ans. 7 6 5 nails. 



3. In 144yd. 8qr. how many quarters 7 

4. In 579 quarters how many yards 7 

5;' In 17E. E. 4qr. 3na. how many nails 7 

6. In 359 nails how many ells English 7 

7. In 126yd. Oqr. 3na. how many nails 7 

8. In 2019 nails how many yards 7 

9. What cost 49yd. 3qr. of cloth, at $2.17 per quarter of a 
yard 7 Ans. $431.83. 

10. What cost 144yd. Iqr. 3na. of cloth, at 25 cents per 
nail 7 Ans. $577.75. 



LONG MEASURE. 

Art. 91 • Long Measure is used in measuring distances in 
any direction. 



Table. 



12 Inches (in.) make 

3 Feet 

5<| Yards, or 16<| Feet, 
40 Rods 

8 Furlongs, or 320 Rods, 

3 Miles 
69^ Miles (nearly) 

360 Degrees 



m. 



far. 
1 

8 



rd. 
1 

40 
320 



1 Foot, 

1 Yard, 

1 Rod, ^r Pole, 

1 Furlong, 

1 Mile, 

1 League, 

1 Degree, 

1 Circle of the Earth. 



yd. 

1 

64 
220 
1760 



ft 
1 
3 

16i| 
660 
5280 



ft. 

rd. 
fiir 
m 
lea. 
deg. or ®. 

in. 
»= 12 
= 36 
= 198 
== 7920 
= 63361 



Questions. — How do yon reduce yards to nails? How do yoa redaoe 
nails to yards 7 What is the reason for the operation 7 How is long measure 
used 7 Repeat the tabl^. 
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NoTB. — 1. 12 lines make 1 inch ; 4 inches, 1 hand ; 6 fdeU 1 fitthom , 
1 of a degree of the circumference of the esuih, 1 knot, or geographical 

mUe, equal to IXX statute miles. 

Note. — 2. The yard is the standard unit of linear measure adopted by 
the United States goyemment, and it is the same as the imperial yard of 
Great Britain. A metre t the unit of linear measure, as established by the 
French government, is equal to about 39^^ English inches. 

Note. — 3. The English statute mile is the same as that of the United 
States, but that of other countries differs in value from it ; as the German 

short mile is equal to 6857 yards, or about S-pr English miles ; the Ger- 
man long mile, to 10126 yards, or about 5| English miles ; the Prussian 

mile, to 8237 yards, or about 4^^ English miles ; the Spanish common 

league, to 7416 yards, or about 4^ English miles ; the Spanish judicial 

league, to 4635 yards, or about 2f English miles. 

Note. — 4. A d^ree of longitude is ui^ of any circle of latitude. As 

the circles of latitude diminish in length, the degrees of longitude vary in 
length under different parallels of latitude. Thus, under the equator, the 
length of a degree of longitude is about 691. statute miles ; at 25° of lati- 
tude, 62^ miles ; at 40^ of latitude, 53 mUes ; at 42° of latitude, 51i| 
miles ; at 49° of latitude, 45i miles ; at 60°, 34^^. miles. 

Mental Exercises. 

1. How many inches in 4 feet ? In lOfl. ? In 12ft. ? In 
20ft. 7 

2. How many feet in 2 yards ? In 5yd. 7 In 20yd. 7 In 
18yd. 7 

3. How many rods in 2 ftirlongs 7 In 8fur. 7 In Iftir. 7 In 
30ftir.7 InlOOftir.7 In200fur.7 In400flir.7 

4. How many leagues in 9 miles 7 In 21m. 7 In 81m. 7 In 
144m. 7 In40m.7 In50m.7 In 80m. 7 

5. How many furlongs in 120 rods 7 In 360rd. 7 In 1440rd. 7 

6. How many yards in 99 feet 7 In 66ft. 7 In 144ft. 7 

7. How many feet in 108 inches 7 In 144in. 7 In 1728in. 7 

Exercises fob the Slate. 
1. In 66deg. 56m. 7ftur. 37rd. 12ft. 9in. how many inches 7 

Questions. — How many lines make 1 inch 7 How many inches 1 hand 7 
How many feet 1 fathom 7 What ia the standard unit of linear measure 
adopted by the United States 7 Is the value of the mile the same in all 
countries 7 How much is a degree of longitude under the equator 7 At 40^ 
of latitude 7 At "dZ"^ of latitude 7 At 60^ of latitude 7 
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OpniATIOll. 

6 6deg. 56m. 7fur. 37rd. 12fl. 9iiL 

^ ^ * 2. In 292849479 inches how manj 



6 degrees 1 



401 



OPnUTION. 



11 12)2 92849479 



4 6 21 miles. 16^)24404123 ft. Sin. 

8 2 2 



36975fur. ^3 )48808246 [12ft. 6ia 

40 40)1479037 rd. 25-5-2= 



1479037 rods. 8)36975 for. 37rd. 

8874224* 69 J ) 462 1 miles 7fur 

1479038 — r 1 

739518^ 415)27726 



2440412 2 i ft. 66 deg. 336 ^ 
12 [6 = 56in. 



292849479 in. Ans. 66deg. 56m. 7fur. 37rd. U^h. 3in. 

^ = 6in. 

66 56 7 37 12 9 Ans. 

NoTB. — To multiply by 4, we take ^ of the multiplicand. — To divide 
by 16^, we first reduce both the divisor and dividend to halves, and then 
divide ; and the remainder being 25 half-feet, we take half of it for the 
true remainder = 12ft 6in. We adopt the same principle in dividing by 
69 j ; the remainder being 336 sixths of miles, we divide them by 6, and the 
quotient is 66 miles. By adding the 6 inches to the 3 inches, we obtain 
the true answer. 

3. In 47 miles how many feet ? 

4. In 248160 feet how many miles? 

5. In 78deg. 50m. 7fur. 30rd. 5yd. 2ft. 10m. how many 
inches ? 

6. How many degrees in 345056794 inches ? 



Questions. — How do you reduce degrees to Inches 7 Give the reason of 
the operation. Uow do you reduce inches to degrees 7 What is the reason 
for the operation 7 How do you multiply by i 7 How do you divide by 
164 and find the true remainder 7 How do yon obtain the true answer in 
examples of this kind 7 
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SURVEYORS' MEASURE. 

Art. 92. This measure is used by surveyors in measuring 
laud, roads, &c. 

Table. 



7 9^2j Inches (in.) 






make 


1 Link, 




1. 


25 


Links 






(( 




1 Pole, 




cha. 


iOO 


Links, 4 Poles, or 


66 Feet 


1. " 




1 Chain, 




10 


Chains 






(1 




1 Furlongj 


» 


fur. 


8 


Furlongs, or 


80 Chains, 


(( 




1 Mile, 




m. 










p. 




1. 

1 


» 


In. 






cha. 




1 


ss 


25 


= 


198 




tar. 


1 


=s 


4 


^ 


100 


S3 


792 


m. 


1 = 


10 


^ 


40 


s=s 


1000 


— 


7920 


1 


=s 8 =s 


80 


ss 


320 


=3 


8000 


SB 


63360 



Note. — Gunter's chain, in length 4 poles, or 66 feet, and divided into 
100 links, is that mostly used in ordinary land surveys ; but in locating 
road% and like public works, an engineer's chain is usually 100 SbQi in 
length, containing 120 links, each 10 inches long. 

Mental Exercises. 

1. In 2 poles how many links ? In 4 poles ? In 7 poles ? 

2. In 5 chains how many links 7 In 8cha. ? In lOcha. 7 

3. How many poles in 50 links 7 In 751. ? In 1251. 7 

Exercises for the Slate^ 

1. J£ow many links in 7m. 2. In 61680 links how many 
5fur. 6cha. 301. ? miles ? 

OPRRATIOH. OPBRATTON. 

7 m. 5fur. 6cha. 301. 10 ) 6 1 6 8 1. 

__L 1 ) 6 1 6 cha 301. 

6 1 furlongs. 8 ) 6 1 fur. 6cha. 

616 chains. 

10 -'^J^' 7m. 5fur. 6cha. 301. 

616 3 links. Ans. 

3. How many miles in 4386 chains ? 

Questions. — Art. 92. For what is surveyors' measure used 7 Recite the 
table. How do yea reduce miles to links 7 What is the reason for the 
operation 7 How do you reduce inches to chains 7 To miles 7 Give the 
reason of the operation. 
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4. In 54m. 66cha. how many chains? 

5. In 75m. 49cha. how many poles? 

6. How many miles in 24196 poles ? 

7. How many links in 7m. 4fur. 80rd 

8. How many miles in 60750 links ? 



[Sbct. \ 



SQUARE MEASURE. 

Art. 93a Square 'Measure is used in measuring surfaces of 
all kinds. 

Table. 



144 Square inches 


make I Square foot, 


ft. 


9 Square feet 




(( 


1 Square yard. 


yd. 


30^ Square yards, or \ 
2l2i Square feet, • < 


! 


(( 


1 Square rod or pole, 


P- 


40 Square rods or poles 
4 Roods, or 160 roles, 


i( 


1 Rood, 


R. 


(i 


1 Acre, 


A. 


640 Acres 




<( 


1 Square mile, 

ft. 
yd. 1 =* 


S. M. 

in. 
144 


• 


P* 




1= 9 = 


1296 


E. 


1 


=3 


30i = 2724 = 


39204 


A. 1 = 


40 


=3 


1210 — 10890 — 


1568160 


B. M. 1 = 4 =3 


160 


=3 


4840 — 43500 — 


6272640 / 


1 « 640 = 25G0 = 102400 


= 


3097600 = 27878400 = ^ 


4014489600 1 



Note, w- A square is a figure bounded by four equal lines, perpendicular 
to each other. 

When the* four lines are each 1 foot in length, the space enclosed is 1 
iqudrefoot ; when 1 yard in length, 1 square yard ; when 1 rod in length, 
1 square rod ; and so for any other dimension. 

m, = lyd. 

In this diagram the large square repre- 
sents a square yard^ and each of the smaller 
squares within it represents one square ybo^. 
Now, since there are three rows of small 
squares, and three squar^feet in each row, 
there will be 3 sq. ft. X 3 = 9 sq. ft. in the 
large square. But the large square is 3 ft. 
in length, and 3 ft. in breadth ; hence. 

To find ike contents of a square, multiply the numbers denoting its 
length and breadth together. 

Questions. — Art. 93. For what is square measure used ? Repeat the table. 
What is a square ? What is a square foot? How may the contents of a square 
be found ? Explain by the diagram the reason of the operation. 



%. 



CO 







S<iuare 
foot. 




, 
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Mental Exercises. 

1. In 2 square feet how many square inches ? 

2 In 3 square yards how many square feet? In 10 sq. yd. ? 

3. In 5 roods how many poles ? In 20 roods ? In 30 roods ? 

4. In 7 acres how many roods ? In 24 acres ? In 40 acres ? 

Exercises for the Slate. 
1. How many square inches in 12A. 3R. 24p. 144ft. 72in. ? 

OPERATION. 

1 2 A. 3R. 24p. 144ft. 72in. 
4 

5 1 roods. 
40 



2 64 poles. Norn— To multiply by 4, we 

2 7 2^ take | of the multiplicand 



4132 
14452 
4129 
516 

5 6 2 6 8 feet. 
144 



2 2 4 8 2 7 4 
2248279 
562068 



Ans. 80937864 inches. 
2. In 80937864 square inches how many inches? 

OPKRATION. 

144)80937864 inches. 

2 7 2^)562068 ft. 72in. 
4 4 



1089)2248272 fourths of a foot. 

40 )2064 poles. 576 -^ 4 = 144ft. 
4 )_52 R. 24p. 
Ans. 1 2 A. 3R. 24p. 144ft. 72in. 

NoTB. — To divide by the 272|, we first reduce the divisor and dividend 
to fourtksy and then divide. The remainder obt^iined, being fourths, ia 
reduced to whole numbers by dividing by 4. 

Questions. — How do you reduce acres to square inches 7 Give the reason 
for the operation. How do you reduce square inches to acres ? What is the 
reason for the operation 7 H^w do you multiply by i 7 
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3. In 49A. 3R. 16p. how many square feet ? 

4. In 2171466 square feet how many acres? 

6. What is the value of 365 A. 3R. 17p. at $1.75 per square 
rod or pole? Ans. $102,439.75. 

6. Sold a valuable piece of land, containing 3 A. IR. 30p., at 
$1.25 per square foot ; what was received for the land ? 

Ans. $187,171.87,5. 

7. In a tract of land 12 miles square, how many square 
miles? How many acres? Ans. 92160 acres. 

8. In 18A. OR. 16p. how many square feet? 

Ans. 788436 square feet. 

9. Purchased 48A. 3R. 14p. of land for $2.25 per square 
rod, and sold the same for $3.15 per square rod ; what did I 
gain by my bargain ? Ans. $7032.60. 

CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURR 

Art. 94. Cubic or Solid Measure is used in measuring such 
bodies or things as have length, breadth, and thickness; as 
timber, stone, &o. 

Table. 



1728 Cubic inches (cu. in.) 


make 1 Cubic foot. 




cu. ft. 


27 " feet 


(( 


1 " yard. 




cu. yd. 


40 " feet 


(( 


ITon, 




T. 


16 " feet 


» 


1 Cord foot. 




ft. 


8 Cord feet, or ) 
128 Cubic feet, $ 


(C 


1 Cord of wood. 


C. 






ft 




in. 




yd. 


1 


sa. 


1728 


T. 


1 


= 27 


=3 


46656 


0. 1 = 


^H 


= 40 


=^ 


69120 


1 = 3i =. 


m 


— 128 


«= 


221184 



Note 1. — A pile of wood 8ft. in length, 4ft in breadth, and 4ft. in 
height, contains a cord. 

Also, one ton of timber, as- usually surveyed, contains 50 ^^^^y cabio or 
solid feet. 



Questions. — How do you divide by 272i 7 Of what denomination is the 
remainder ? How is the true remainder found 7 — Art. 94. For what is oubio 
measure used 7 Recite the table. What are the dimensions of a pile of 
wood containing 1 cord 7 How many solid feet does a ton of timber contain, 
as usually surveyed 7 
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Note 2. — A cube is a solid bonnded b;r £i sqnare and eqnol ^d«s. 
IT the cube is 1 foot long, 1 fool nide, and 1 tbot high, it is called a 
eubic or solid foot. If tlie cube is S l^t long, 8 feet wide, and 3 feet thick, 
it is called a cuitc or tolid yard. 

Now, since each adeof a cubic jard, 

as represented in the diagram, contiLins 

9 H<j. ft. of surfttce (Art. 93), it is 

plain, if a block be cut off from one 

S Bide, one loot tliick, it can be divided 

II into 9 solid blooks, with sides 1 foot 

£■ in length, brcadtb, and thickness, and 

"■ therefore will contain 9 solid foat ; 

and since the whole block or cube is 

Stt. = i;d. three feet thick, it uust contain 9 

solid feet X 3 = 27 solid feet ; or 3 

solid feet X 3 X 3 = 27 solid feet. Hence, 

7b Jind the conleats of a cubic hody, multiply togellieT the maala-i 
denoting the length, breadth, and thickness. 

Mental Exercises. 

1. Id 2 cubic feet how many cubio inches 1 In 4 en. ft. ? 

2, In 8 cubic yards how many cabio feet 7 In 10 cu. yd. 7 
8. How many corda of wood in 64 cord feet 7 In 96 o. ft. ? 
4. How mqny tons in 80 cu. fL of timber? In 160 cu. ft. 7 

Exercises fob tub Slatx. 
1. In 48 cu. yd. and 15 cu. 2. In 2265408 cubio inched 
ft. how many cubic inches? how manj cubic yards? 



4 8 yd. 15ft. 


1 


, 7 2 8 ) 2 2 6 5 4 8 CU. in. 


841 
97 






27)1311cu.ft. 
Ans. 4 8 yd. 15ft. 


1 8 1 1 feet. 
1728 








10488 
2622 
9177 
1311 








Ana. 2265408 inches. 








QtTKSTiOMH. — What IsaeuliBr How do yon 
GIv» ih« tcMoa for the operation. Deeoiibe : 
dnceaton to enbiu jnahetT Oire the rauon 
TOD reduce mbio inoho to snblo jardi r 6>Ta 


fiDd the wmtonlaof .onbeT 
» cubic foot. How do yon re- 

for the operation, now do 
tho ruMB for the cptration. 
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3. In 45 cords of wood how many cable inches 7 

4. In 9953280 cubic inches how many cords of wood 7 . 

5. How many cubic feet in a pile of wood 15ft. long, 4ft 
wide, and 6^ft. high 7 How many cords 7 Ans. 30. 6 cu. ft. 

6. How many cubic inches in a block of marble 4ft. long 
3ift. wide, and 2ft. thick 7 ' Ans. 44928. 

7. In a room 14ft. long, 12ft.- wide, and 8ft. Mgh, how many 
cubic feet 7 Ans. 1344. 

8. What will 9080 cubic feet of ship-timber cost, at $11.50 
per ton 7 Ans. $2610.50 

WINE OR LIQUID MEASURE. 

Art. 95. Wine or Liquid Measure is used in measuring all 
kinds of liquids, except, in some places, beer, ale, porter, and 
milk« 

Table. 



4 Gillfl (gi.) 




make 




1 Pint, 


pt. 


2 Pints 








1 Quart, 


qt. 


4 Quarts 








1 Ga.llon, 


gal. 
hhd. 


63 Gallons 








1 Hogshead, 


2 Hogsheads 








1 Pipe, or Butt, 


pi. 


2 Pipes 








1 Tun, 

pt. 


tun. 

ai 8 










qt. • 1 






gal. 




1 » 2 


hhd. 


1 


^ 


4 « 8 


=s 32 


pL 


1 = 


63 


sa 


252 = 604 


== 2016 


tan. 1 =3 


2 =:= 


126 


ass 


504 = 1008 


= 4032 


1 « 2 » 


4 = 


252 


= 


1008 = 2016 


= 806i 



NoteI. — Bylaws of Massachusetts, 82 gallons make 1 barrel. Id 
some states 81i| gallons, and in others from 28 to 82 gallons, make 1 barrel 
42 gallons make 1 tierce, and 2 tierces, 1 puncheon. 

Note 2. — The term hogshead is often applied to any large cask that 
may contain from 60 to 12? gallons, or more. 

Notb8.— The Standard Unit of Liquid Measure adopted by the 
government of the United States is the Winchester Wine Gallon, which 
contains 231 cubic inches. It has the name Winchester, from its standard 
having been formerly kept at Winchester, England. The Imperial Gal- 
lon, now adopted in Great Britam, contains 277i^^ cubic inches ; so 
that 6 Winchester gallons make about 5 Imperial gallons. 

Questions. -- Art 95. For what is wine or liquid measure used ? Ttepeat 
the table. How many gallons make a barrel 7 How many a tieroe 7 ^^ 
many a puncheon 7 How is the term hogshead often applied 7 What ii the 
standard unit of liquid measure 7 
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Mental EbusKCisES 

1. In 3 pints how many gills? In 5 pints? In 9 pints? 

2. In 4 quarts how many pints? In 6 quarts? In 8 quarts? 

3. In 5 gallons how many quarts? In 7 gallons? 

4. How miany gallons in 12 quarts? In 18 quarts? 

EXEBCISBS FOB THE SlATS. 



1. In 47 tuns of wine how 
many gills ? 

OPBKATION. 

4 7 tuns. 
4 

188 hoKheads. 
63 


2. 

many 


In 379008 gills h 
tuns? 

OPERATION. 

4 ) 3 7 9 8 gi. 




2)94752 pt. 
4 ) 4 7 3 7 6 qt. 


564 
1128 




6 3 ) 1 1 8 4 4 gal. 


118 4 4 gallons/ 




4 ) 1 8 8 hhd. 


4 

4 7 3 7 6 quarts. 
2 




Ans. 4 7 tuns. 


9 4 7 5 2 pints. 
4 




• 



Ans. 3 7 9 8 gills. 

3. Reduce 197 tuns 3hhd. 60gal. 3qu. Ipt. to gills. 

4. In 1596604 gills how many tuns? 

5. What will 7 hogsheads of wine cost, at 5 cents a pint ? 

6. What cost 18 tuns Ihhd. 47gal. of oil, at $1.25 per gal- 
lon? • Ans. $5807.50. 

BEER MEASURE. 
Art. 96« Beer Measure is used in meastiring beer, ale, 
porter, and milk. 

Table. 



2 Pints (pt.) 
4 Quarts 
54 Gallons 




make 


1 Quart, 
1 Gallon, 
1 Hogshead, 


qt. 

gal. 

hhd. 


hhd. 

1 


SB 


gal. 

64 


- 


1 =. 

4 = 
216 =» 


'^2 

8 

432 



Question. — Art. 96. Repeat the table of beer measure. 
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Note 1. — The gallon of heer measure oontaina 282 cubio mches ; ajid 
as has been usually reckoned, 36 gallons equal 1 barrel ; 2 hogsheads, or 
108 gallons, 1 butt ; 2 butts, or 216 gallons, 1 tun. 1 gallon beer measure 
GslgalL Ipt 3 7^ gi. wine measure. 

NoTB 2. — Beer Measure is becoming 'obsolete. Milk and malt liquors* 
at the present time, are bought and sold, yery generally, by wine or liquid 
measure. 

EXERCISSS FOB THB SlATE. 



1. How many quarts in 76 
hogsheads? 

OPBRATIOK. 

7 6hhd. 
54 



2. In 16416 quarts how 
many hogsheads 7 



OPBRATIOir. 



304 
380 

410 4 gallons. 
4 



4 )16416 qt, 
54 )4104 gaL 
Ans. 7 6 hhd. 



Ans. 16 416 quarts. 

3. In 4 tuns Ihhd. 17gal. Ipt. how many pints ? 

4. How many tuns in 7481 pints 7 

5. What cost 7hhd. 18gal. of beer at 4 cents a quart ? 

Ans. $63.36. 

6. At 15 cents per gallon, what will 18hhds. of ale cost 7 

Ans. $145.80. 
DRY MEASURE. 

Art. 97* This measure is used in measuring grain, firoit 
salt, coal, &c. 

Table. 



2 Pints (pt.) 




make 




1 Quart, • 


DU. 


8 Quarts 




(( 




1 Peck, 


4 Pecks 




(( 




1 Bushel, 


8 Bushels 




i( 




1 Quarter, 


qr. 


S6 Bushels 




a 




1 Chaldron, 
qt. 


ch. 

pt. 






pk. 




1 « 


2 


btu 




1 


as 


8 » 


16 


ch. 1 


93 


4 


ss: 


32 =3 


64 


1 = 36 


= 


144 


= 


1152 =. 


2304 



Questions. — How many cubio inches does the beer gallon contain ? Ho^ 
do you reduce hogsheads to quarts 7 How do you reduce quarts to hogsheads T 
--Art. 97. For what is dry measure used? Repeat the table. 
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NoTB 1. — The Standard Unit of Dry Meamre adopted by the United 
States government is the Winchester bushel, which is in fbrm a cylinder, 
18^ inches in diameter, and 8 Inches deep, containing 2150^^^ cubic inches. 
The Standard Imperial bushel of Great Britun contains 2218TJjg^ cubio 
inches, so that 82 Imperial bushels equal about 83 Winchester bushels. 
The gaUon in Dry Measure contiuns 268^ cubic inches. 

NoTB 2. — Igal. Dry Measure = 268|<5U. in. = Igal. IpL lifgi. Wine 
Measure = 8qt. l^f^pt Beer Measure; IgaL W. M. = 281cu. in.=B8 
qt Jpt D. M. = 8qt. ff pt. B. M. ; IgaL B. M. = 282cu. in. = Igal. 
Ipt S^Vgi- W. M. = Igal. ii^t D. M. ; Iqt D. M. = 67icu. in. = 
Iqt l^^gL W. M. ; Iqt W. M. = 57|cu. m. = lf|pt. D. M. ; Ipt D. 

M. =33|cii. in. = lpt.XLgi.W.M. ; Ipt W. M. = 28Jcu. in. = tfpt 
D. M. 

Mental Exercises. 

1. In 2 quarts how many pints 7 In 5 quarts 7 In 7 quarts 7 

2. In 3 pecks how many quarts ? In 6 pecks 7 In 9 pecks 7 

3. In 5 bushels how many pecks 7 In 10 bushels 7 

4. How many pecks in 16 quarts 7 In 25 quarts 7 

Exercises for the Slate. 

2. In 56731 quarts how 
49ch. 8bu. 3pk. and 3qt. 7 many chaldrons 7 

OPKRATIOlf. * OPERATION. 

4 9 ch. 8bu. 3pk. 3qt. • 8 ) 5 6 7 3 1 qt. 
36 



Exercis] 

1. How many quarts in 
}ch. 8bu. 3pk. and 3qt. 7 



302 



4 ) 7 9 1 pk. 3qt. 
147 3 6 ) 1 7 7 2 bu. 3pk. 

1772 bushels. ^ 9 ch. 8bu. 

4 



7 91 pecks. 
8 



Ans. 49ch. 8bu. 3pk. 3qt. 



Ajis. 5 6 7 31 quarts. 

3. Reduce 97ch. 30bu. 2pk. to quarts. 

4. In 112720 quarts how many chaldrons 7 

5. How many pints in 35bu. Ipt. 7 

6. Beduce 2241 pints to bushels. 

7. Reduce 18qr. 3pk. 5qt. to quarts. 

8. How many quarters in 4637 quarts 7 

9. In 19bu. 3pk. 7qt. Ipt. how many pints 7 
JO. In 1279 pints how many bushels 7 

QuxgnoH. — What is the standard unit of Dry Measure 7 
9* 
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MEASURE OF TIME. 

Art. 98* This measure is applied to the various divisions and 
Bubdivi^ns into which time is divided. 

Table. 



60 Seconds (sec.) make 


1 Minute, 


m. 


60 Minutes " 


1 Hour, 


h 


24 Hours ** 


1 Day, 


da. 


7 Days »« 


1 W«ek, 


w 


365^ Days, or 52 weeks > ^^\ 
li days, S 


1 Julian Year, 


y- 


12 Calendar Months (mo.) *< 


1 Year, 


y- 




m. 


■eo 


h. 


1 » 


60 


d. ^ 1 „ 


60 = 


3600 


w. = 1 s= 24 = 


1440 = 


86400 


1 = 7 = 168 = 


10080 = 


604800 



1 a 52/y =» 365i = 8766 = 5259G0 = 31557600 

Note 1. — The true Solar or Tropical Year is the time measured from 
the sun*s leaving either equinox or solstice to its return to the same again, 
and is 865d. 5h. 48m. 49sec. nearly. 

The Julian Year, so called from the calendar instituted by Julius Caesar, 
contains 365^ days, as a medium ; three years in succession containing 
365 days, and the fourth year 866 days ; which, as compared with the 

true solar year, produces an average yearly error of 11m. lO^^j sec., op a 
dilierence that would amount to 1 whole day in about 120 years. 

The Gregorian Year, or that instituted by Pope Oregory XHI., in the 
year 1582, and which is now the Civil or Legal Year in use among the 
different nations of the earth, contains, like the Julian year, 865 days for 
three years in succession, and 366 days for the fourth, excepting centennial 
years whose number cannot he exactly divided by 400. The Gregorian year 
is so nearly correct as to err only 1 day in 3866 years, a diflference so lit- 
tle as hardly to be worth takin*^ into account. 

A Common Year is one of 365 days, and a Leap or Bissextile Year is one 
of 366 days. Any year is Leap Year whose number can be divided by 4 
without a remainder, except years whose number can be divided without a 
remainder by 100, but not by 400. 

A Sidereal Year is the time in which the earth revolves round the sun, 

and is 365d. 6h. 9m. Oy^^jseo. 

Note 2. — The names of the 12 calendar months, composing the civil 
year, are January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, 
September, October, November, December, and the number of days in each 
may be readily remembered by the following lines : 

<' Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 



Questions. — Art. 98. To what is the measure of time applied 7 Repeal 
the table. How is the true solar year measured ? How long is ItT Why if 
the Julian year so called 7 Who instituted the Gregorian year 7 What is a 
Common year 7 What is a Sidereal year 7 
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And all the rest have thirty-one, 
Save February, whioh alone 
Hath twenty-eight ; and this, in fine, 
One year in four hath twenty-nine.*' 



TABLK 



\ 



Sbowdio thk Nuhbbb of Dats frov akt Dat of onb Month to thx 
BAMS Dat of ant other Month in thb gAiu Ybar. 



FBOH ANT 
DAT OF 


TO THR SAMB DAT OF 


Jan. 
365 


Feb. 
31 


Mar. Apr. 


May. June. 


July.i Aug. [ Sept 


Oct. 1 Nov. Dec. | 


January 


59 


90 


120 


151 


181 


212 


243 


273 


304 334 


February 


334 


365 


28 


59 


89 


120 


150 


181 


212 


242 


273 303 


March 


306 


337 


365 


31 


61 


92 


122 


153 


184 


214 


245 275 


April 


275 


306 


334 


365 


30 


61 


91 


122 


153 


183 


214 


244 


May 


245 


276 


304 


335 


365 


31 


61 


92 


123 


153 


184 


214 


June 


214 


245 


273 


304 


334 


365 


30 


61 


92 


122 


153 


183 


July 


184 


215 


243 


274 


304 


335 


365 


31 


62 


92 


123 


153 


August 


153 


184 


212 


243 


273 


304 


334 


365 


31 


61 


92 


122 


September 


122 


153 


181 


212 


242 


273 


303 334 


305 


30 


61 


91 


October 


92 


123 


151 


182 


212 


243 273 


304 


335 


365 


31 


61 


November 


61 


92 


120 


151 


181 


212 242 


273 


304 


334 


365 


30 


December 


31 


62 


90 


121 


151 


182 212 


243 


274 


304 


335 


365 



. For example, suppose we wish to find the number of days from April 4th 
, i^jto November 4th, we look for April in the left-hand vertical column, and 
^afovember at the top, and, where the lines intersect, is 214, the number 
Bo^ht. Again, if we wish the number of days from June 10th to September 
16tS, we find the difference between June 10th and September 10th to be 
92 days, and add 6 days for the excess of the 16th over the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 80 we have 98 days as the exact difference. 

If the end of February be included between the points of time, a day 
must be added in leap year. 

When the time includes more than one year, there must be added 865 
days for each year. 

Mental Exercises 

1. In 3 minutes how many seconds ? In 5 minutes 7 

2. In 2 hours how many minutes ? In 4 hours ? 

8. In 4 weeks how many days ? In 6 weeks ? In 9 weeks ? 

4. In 2 days how many hours ? In 3 days ? In 7 days ? 

5. How many weeks in 21 days ? In 30 days ? In 50 days ? 

6. How many calendar months in 2 years ? In 8 years 7 In 
10 years 7 In 12 years? In 20 years 7 



QxTEsnoifS. — Name the months in their order. How many days has each 
month 7 How do you find by the table the number of days from April 4th 
to November 4th 7 When the time sought for is more than one year, how 
many days must be added 7 
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EXERGISISS FOB THB SlATE. 

1. How many seconds in 365da.. 2. In 31556929 seconds 
Sh. 48m. 49sec., or one solar year 7 how many days ? 



UPERATIOK. 

3 6 5 da. 5h. 48m. 49seo 


OPKKATIOir. 

. 60)31556929 


24 

1465 
730 

8 7 6 5 hours. 
60 


60)525948m.49seo 
24) 8 7 6 5 h. 48m. 
365 da. 5h. 

Ans. 365da. 5h. 48m 49seo 


5 2 5 9 4 8 minutes. 
60 





Ans. 31556929 seconds. 

8. Reduce 296da. 18h. 32m. to minutes. 

4. In 427352 minutes how many days ? 

5. How many seconds in 30 solar years 262da. 17h. 28iii 
42seo. 7 

6. In 969407592 seconds how many solar years 7 

7. How many weeks in 684592 minutes 7 

8. In 67 w. 6d. 9h. 52m. how many minutes 7 

9. How many days from June 6th to Deo. 11th 7 

10. How many days from March 17th, 1856, to May 16th 

1857 7 Ans. 425 days. 

11. How many days from December 18th, 1856, to January 
30th, 1857 7 

12. How many days from August 30th, 1857, to June 1st, 

1858 7 

13. How many days from July 4th, 1859, to July 4th, 1860 ? 

14. How many days from April 25th, 1855, to August 20th, 
18587 Ans. 1213 days. 

Note. —The last six examples are to be performed by aid of the table 
on page 103. 



QuBSTiOHS. — How do you redaoe yean to seconds ? Qiye the reason for 
the operation. How do yon reduce seoonds to days T To years 7 Qiye the 
reason for the operation. 
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CIRCULAB MEASURE. 

Art. 99. Circular Measure is applied to the measurenjent 
of circles and angles, and is used in reckoning latitude and 
longitude, and the revolutions of the planets round the sun. 

Table. 



60 Seconds O 

60 Minutes 

30 Degrees 

12 Signs, or 360 Degrees, 



make 



It 



/ 

■ 

o 



1 Minute, 

1 Degree, 

1 Sign, S. 

The Circle of the Zodiac, C. 



0. 

1 



8. 
1 

12 



o 

1 

30 
360 



1 

60 

1800 

21G00 



* 

60 

3600 

108000 

1296000 




Note. — 1. A Circle is a plane figure 
bounded by a curre Une, every part of 
which is equally distant from a point 
called its centre. 

The Circumference of a circle is the 
line which bounds it, as shown by the 
diagram. 

An Arc of a circle is any part of its 
circumference ; as AB. 

A Radius of a circle is a straight line 
drawn from its centre to its circumference; 
as CA, CB, or CD. 

Every circle, large or small, is supposed 
to be divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees. 
A Quadrant is one fourth of a circle, or an arc of 90° ; as AB. 
An Anffle, as ACB, is the inclination or opening of two lines which 
meet at a point, as C. The point is the vertex of the angle. If a circle 
be drawn around the vertex of an angle as a centre, the two sides of the 
angle, as radii of the circle, will include an arc, which is the measure of 
the angle ; as the arc AD =s 120° is the measure of the angle ACD, and 
AB = 90°, the measure of the angle ACB ; hence the one is called an 
angle of 120°, and the other an angle of 90°. 

Note. — 2. As the earth turns on its axis from west to east every 24 
hours, the sun appears to pass from east to west 2V °^ ^^^ ®^ longitude 
every hour, or over 16° of longitude in 1 hour's time, or 1° in 4 minutes 
of time, and 1' in 4 seconds of time ; so that, for instance, at any place, 
when it is noon, it is 1 hour earlier for every 15° of kngitude westward, 
or 1 hour later for every 15° of longitude eastward. Thus, Boston being 
71° 4' west of Greenwich, and San Francisco 61° 17' west of Boston, when 
it is noon at Boston, it is 4h. 44m. IGsec. past noon at Greenwich, and 
wanting 3h. 25m. 8sec. of noon at San Francisco. 

QiTESTioNS. — Art. 99. To what is circular measure applied? B.ecite thfl 
table. What is a circle ? What is an angle ? 
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EXEBCISBS FOIL TBS SlATB. 



1. How many minutes in 
lis. 18« 57 ? 

OPDUTIOV. 

lis. W 57' 
30 



2. In 20937 minutes how 
many signs? 

OPKRATIOV. 

6 0)20937' 



3 4 8 degrees. 
60^ 



3 0)3 4 8*57' 



Ans. 2 9 3 7 minutes. 



lis. 18». 
Ans. lis. 18* 67'. 



3. In 27S. 19* 51' 28" how many seconds 7 

4. How many signs in 2987488 seconds 7 



MISCELLANEOUS TABLE. 



Art. 100« This table embraces a variety of things in busi- 
ness important to be known. 



]2nnit8 
12 dozen 
12 gross 
20 units 
14 pounds 
60 pounds 
60 pounds 
60 pounds 
60 pounds 
52 pounds 
70 pounds 
56 pounds 
56 pounds 
56 pounds 
45 pounds 
20 pounds 
48 pounds 
52 pounds 
48 pounds 
32 pounds 
30 pounds 



make 



1 dozen. 





' 1 gross. 




• 1 great gross. 




* 1 score. 


of Iron or Lead * 


* 1 stone. 


of Wheat 


* 1 bushel. 


of Clovernseed • 


* 1 bushel. 


of Beans ' 


< 1 bushel. 


of Potatoes * 


* 1 bushel. 


of Onions • 


* 1 bushel. 


of Com on the Cob * 


* 1 bushel. 


of Shelled Com * 


< 1 bushel. 


of Rye « 
of Flax-seed < 


* 1 bushel. 


* 1 bushel. 


of TimothyHseed * 


* 1 bushel. 


of Bnin * 


* 1 bushel. 


of Barley * 


< 1 bushel. 


of Buckwheat * 


< 1 bushel in Ey. 


of Buckwheat * 


* 1 bushel in Mass. and Pa. 


of Oats < 


< 1 bushel in Ms., HI., 0., &0. 


of Oats * 


* 1 bushel in Me., N.H.fPa., 




[&c. 



Questions. — Bow do jou reduce signs to seconds 7 Give the reason of the 
operation. How do yon reduce seconds to degrees 7 To signs 7 Give the 
reason for the operation. How many degrees in a circle 7 — Art. 100. What 
is embraced in uie miscellaneous table 7 
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196 ponndfl of Flonr make 1 barrel. 

200 pounds of Beef " 1 barrel. 

200 pounds of Pork . "1 barrel. 

100 pounds of Fish " 1 quintal. 

200 pounds of Shad or Salmon " 1 barrel in N. Y., Ct. ' 

220 poilnds of Fish " 1 barrel in Md. 

30 saUons of Fish <* 1 barrel in Mass. 

5 bushels of Com ** 1 barrel in Md., Tenn., &o. 

« Of Booties. 

A sheet folded m 2 leaves forms a folio. 

4 leaves '* a quarto. 



A sheet 
A sheet 
A sheet 
A sheet 
A sheet 



8 leaves << an octavo. 

12 leaves ^* a 12mo. 

18 leaves " an 18mo. 

24 leaves << a 24mo. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN REDUCTION. 

» 

1. In $345.18 how many mills ? 

2. How many dollars in 345180 mills 7 

3. In 46£ 18s. 5d. how many farthings 7 

4. How many pounds in 45044 farthings 7 

5. Beduce 611b. Ooz. ITpwt. 17gr. troy to grains. 

6. In 351785 grains troy how many pounds ? 

7. How many scruples in 27fc 3g I5 19 7 

8. In 7852 scruples how many pounds 7 

9. In'83T. llcwt. 3qr. 181b. how many ounces ? 

10. How many tons in 2675088 ounces? 

11. How many nails in 97yd. 3qr. 3na. ? 

12. In 1567 nails how many yards ? 

13. In 57 ells English how many yards 7 

14. How many ells English in 71yd. Iqr. 7 

15. How many inches in 15m. 7fiir. 18rd. 10ft* 6in. 7 
10. In 1009530 inches how many miles ? 

17. In 95,000,000 of miles bow many inches ? 

18. How many miles in 6,019,200,000,000 inches ? 

19. In 48deg. 18m. 7fcir. 18rd. how many feet? 

20. In 17629557 feet how many degrees 7 

21. How many square feet in 7A. 3R. 16p. 218ft. 7 

22. In 342164 square feet how many acres 7 

23. How many square inches in 25 square miles 7 

<)pmmoK, —What gives name (0 the tice or form of books 7 
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24. In 100362240000 square inches how many square miles? 

25. How many cubic inches in 15 tons of timber ? 

26. In 1036800 cubic inches how many tons 7 

27. How many gills of wine in 5hhd. I7gal. 3qt. ? 

28. In 10648 gills how many hogsheads of wine 7 

29. How many quarts of beer in 29hhd. 30gal. 3qt. 7 

30. In 6387 quarts of beer how many hogsheads 7 • 

31. How many pints in 15ch. 16bu. 3pk. of wheat 7 

32. In 35632 pints of wheat how' many chaldron^ 

33. How many seconds of time in 365 days 6 hours 7 

34. In 31557600 seconds how many days 7 . 

35. How many hours in 1842 years (of 365da. 6h. each) 7 

36. In 16146972 hours how many years 7 

37. How many seconds in 8S. 14« 18' 17" 7 

38. In 915497" how many signs 7 

39. What will be the cost of 13 gross of steel pens, at 2j 
cents per pen 7 Ans. $46.80. 

40. Bought 12 reams of paper at 20 cents per quire ; how 
much did it cost, there being 20 quires in a ream ? Ans. $48. 

41. I wish to put 2 hogsheads of wine into bottles that will 
contain 3 quarts each ; how many bottles are required 7 

Ans. 168 bottles. 

42. When $1480 are paid for 25 acres of land, what costs 1 
acre 7 What costs 1 rood 7 What cost 37 A. 2R. 18p. 7 

Ans. $2226.66. 

43. John Webster bought 5cwt. 3qr. 181b. of sugar at 9 
cents per lb., for which he paid 25 barrels of apples at $1.75 
per barrel ; how much remains due 7 Ans. $9.62. 

44. Bought a silver tankard weighing 21b. 7oz. for $46.50 ; 
what did it cost per oz. 7 How much per lb. 7 Ans. $18. 

45. Bought 3T. Icwt. 181b. of leather at 12 cents per lb., 
and sold it at 9 cents per lb. ; what did I lose 7 

Ans. $183.54. 

46. Phineas Bailey has agreed to grade a certain railroad at 
$5.75 per rod ; what will he receive for grading a road between 
two cities, whose distance from each other is 37m. 7fur. 29rd. 7 

Ans. $69856.75. 

47. If it cost $17.29 per rod to grade a certain piece of 
raHroad, what will be the expense of grading 15m. 6fur. 37rd.7 

Ans. $87,781.33. 

48. What is the value of a house-lot, containing 40 square 
rods and 200 square feet, at $1.50 per square foot 7 

Ans. $i6635. 
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49. How many yards of carpeting, that is one yard in width, 
will be required to carpet a room 18ft. long and 15fl. wide 7 

Ans. 30 yards. 

50. A certain machine will cut 120 shingle-nails in a minute 
how many will it cut in 47 days 7 hours, admitting the machine 
to be in operation 10 hours per day ? Ans. 8434400 nails. 

51. In a field 80 rods long and 50 rods wide, how many 
square rods 7 How many acres 7 Ans. 25 acres. 

52. How long will it take to count 18 millions, counting at 
the rate of 90 a minute 7 Ans. 138da. 21h. 20m. 

53. A merchant purchased 9 bales of cloth, each containing 
15 pieces, each piece 23 yards, at 8 cents per yard ; what was 
the amount paid 7 Ans. $248.40. 

54. Suppose a certain township is 6 miles long and 4^ miles 
wide, how many lots of land of 90 acres each does it contain 7 

Ans. 192 lots. 

55. The pendulum of a certain clock vibrates 47 times in 1 
minute ; how many times will it vibrate in 196 days 49m. 7 

Ans. 13267583 times. 

56. How many shingles will it take to cover a roof, each of 
whose equal sides is 36 feet long, with rafters 16 feet in length, 
supposing 1 shingle to cover 27 square inches ? 

Ans. 6144 shingles. 

57. How many times will the large wheels of an engine turn 
round in going. from Boston to Portland, a distance of 110 miles, 
supposing the wheels to be 12 feet and 6 inches in circumfer- 
ence 7 Ans. 46464 times. 

58. In a certain house there are 25 rooms, in each room 7 
bureaus, in each bureau 5 drawers, in each drawer 12 boxes, 
in each box 15 purses, in each purse 178 sovereigns, each sover- 
eign valued at $4.84 ; what is the amount of the money 7 

Ans. $135689400. 

59. In 18rd. 5yd. 2fl. 11 in. how many inches 7 

Ans. 3779 inches. 

60. In 3779 inches how many rods 7 

Ans. 18rd. 5yd. 2ft. llin. 

61. Sold 5T. 17cwt. 3qT. 181b. of potash for 3 cents per 
pound ; what was the amount 7 Ans. $353.79. 

62. A gentleman purchased a house-lot that was 25 rods long 
and 16 rods wiue for $100,000, and sold the same for $1.25 
per square foot ; what did he gain by his purchase 7 

Ans. $36,125. 
10 
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7 13 6 


2 


2 17 9 


1 


3 8 3 


3 


9 11 8 


3 
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^XI. ADDITION OP COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Art. 101* Addition of Compound Numbers is the process 
of finding the amount of two or more compound numbers. 

ENGLISH MONEY. 

Ex. 1. Paid a London tailor 7£. 13s. 6d. 2far. £ot a coat ; 
2£, 178. 9d. Ifar. for a vest ; 3£. 86. 3d. 3far. for pantaloons ; 
9£. lis. 8d. 3far. for a surtout ; what was the amount of the 
bUl 7 Ans. 23£. lis. 4d. Ifar. 

Having written units of the same de- 
nomination in the same column, we find 
the sum of fitrthings in the risht-hand 
column to be 9 fitrthings, equid to 2d. 
and Ifiir. We write the Ifiir. under the 
column of fiirthings, and carry the 2d. to 
the column of pence ; the sum of which is 
Ans. 2 3 11 4 1 28d., equal to 2s. 4d. We write the 4d. 

under the column of pence, and carry the 
28. to the column of shillings ; the sum of which is 51s., eq^ual to 
2£. lis. Having written the lis. under the column of shillings, 
we carry the 2£. to the column of pounds, and find the whole amount 
to be 23£. lis. 4d. Ifar. 

The same result can be arrived at by reducing the numbers as they 
are added in their respective columns. Thus, in working the ex- 
ample, we can, beginning with farthings, add in this wav : 3far. 
and 3far. are 6far., equal to Id. 2far., and Ifiir. are Id. Star., and 
2far. are Id. 5&r., equal 2d. Ifiir. Writing the Ifar. under the 
column of farthings, carry the 2d. to the column of pence ; add 2d. 
(carried) and 8d. are lOd., and 3d. are 13d., equal to Is. Id., and 
9d. are Is. lOd., and 6d. are Is. 16d., equal to 2b. 4d. Writins 
the 4d. under the column of pence, carry the 2s. to the column of 
shillings; add 2s. (carried) and lis. are 13s., and 8s. are 2l8., 
equal to 1£. Is., and 17s. are 1£. 18s., and 13s. are 1£. 3l8., equal 
to 2£. lis. Writing lis. under the column of shillings, carry the 
2£. to the column of pounds, and so find the whole amount to be, 
as before, 23£. lis. 4d. Ifiir. 

Thus the adding of compound numbers is like that of simple num- 
bers, except in carrying ; which difference holds also in subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividmg of compound numbers. 

QuBSTiONB. — Art. 101. What is addition of compound numbers 7 How do 
you arrange compound numbers for addition 7 Wliy 7 What is the differ- 
ence between addition of compound and addition of simple numbont 
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HuLE. — Write all the given numbers so that units of the same de- 
nomination may stand in the sam£ column. 

Add as in addition of simple numbers ; and carry, from column to 
column, one for as many units as i» takes of the denomination added to 
make a unit of the denomination next higher, 

Pboof. — The proof is tae same as in addition of simple num- 
bers. 

Examples fob Practige. 









TROY 


WEIGHT. 










2. 










3. 




lb. 


oz. pwt. 


«r. 






lb. 


OB. pwt. 


gr- 


15 


11 19 


22 






10 


10 10 


10 


71 


10 13 


17 






81 


11 19 


23 


65 


9 17 


14 






47 


7 8 


19 


73 


11 13 


13 






16 


9 10 


14 


14 


8 9 


9 






33 


10 9 


21 



242 4 14 



APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT. 





4. 






lb 


s s 


9 


gr- 


81 


11 6 


1 


19 


75 


10 7 


2 


13 


14 


9 7 


1 


12 


37 


8 1 


1 


11 


61 


11 3 


2 


3 



5. 

ft S 5 9 gr. 

35 9 6 2 19 

71 1 1 1 11 

37 3 3 2 12 

14 4 7 1 13 

75 5 6 1 17 



272 4 3 18 



AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 
6. . 7. 

T. cwt. qr. lb. oz. dr. T. cwt. qr. lb. os. dr. 



71 


19 


3 


17 


14 


13 


14 


13 


2 


15 


15 


15 


14 


13 


1 


11 


13 


12 


13 


17 


3 


13 


11 


13 


39 


9 


3 


13 


9 


9 


46 


16 


3 


11 


13 


10 


15 


17 


3 


16 


10 


14 


14 


15 


2 


7 


6 


9 


61 


16 


3 


13 


7 


8 


11 


17 


3 


10 


15 


11 


203 


17 


3 


23 


8 


8 















QnBgTioKg. — MThat is the rule 7 The proof? 
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CLOTH MEASURE. 












8. 












9. 






yd. 


qr. 


DA. 


in. 






B.B. 


qr. 


na. 


in 


5, 


3 


3 


2 






16 


3 


2 


1 


7 


1 


1 


2 






71 


1 


1 


2 


8 


3 


3 


1 






13 


3 


2 


1 


9 


1 


2 


2 






47 


3 


2 


2 


4 


3 


3 


2 






39 


2 


3 


2 


36 


3 


















LONG MEASURE. 














10. 






11. 








deg. 


m. 


far. 


rd. 


ft. in. 


m. 


far. rd. 


yd. 


ft. 


in. 


18 


19 


7 


15 


11 1 


12 


7 35 


5 


2 


11 


61 


47 


6 


39 


10 11 


13 


6 15 


3 


1 


10 


78 


32 


5 


14 


9 9 


16 


1 17 


1 


2 


5 


17 


59 


7 


36 


16 10 


13 


4 13 


2 


1 


9 


28 


66 


1 


30 


16 1 


17 


7 36 


5 


2 


7 



205 8^51714^ 8 

205 9 1 17 15 2 

SURVEYORS' MEASURR 

12. 13. 

m. ftir. ch. p. I. m. ftur. ch. p. L 

17 5 8 3 24 14 7 9 3 21 

16 3 7 1 21 37 1 3 16 

47 7 9 3 19 17 7 8 3 17 

19 6 6 1 16 61 6 5 3 16 

31 7 1 20 47 1 1 23 

133 7 4 

SQUARE MEASURR 

14. , 15. 

A. B. p. rt. in. « A. R. p. yd. ft. !n. 

67 3 39 272 143 43 1 15 30 8 11 

78 3 14 260 116 16 3 39 19 7 141 

14 2 31 167 135 47 1 16 27 5 79 

67 1 17 176 131 38 3 17 18 8 17 

49 3 31 69 117 15 1 32 11 1 117 



278 3 15 13 IJ 66 
i=36 

278 3 15 131 102 
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BOLD) MEASUBR 

16. 17. 

Tnn. ft. in. Cord. ft. I9. 

17 39 1371 14 116 1169 

61 17 1711 67 113 1711 

47 16 1666 96 127 969 

71 38 1711 19 98 1376 

47 17 1617 14 37 1414 



246 11 1164 



WINE MEASURE. 

18. 19. 

Tun. hhd. gal. qt pt. Tan. hhd. gaL qt pt. 

61 1 62 3 1 14 3 18 3 

71 3 14 1 1 . 81 1 60 3 1 

60 17 3 17 3 61 3 

1415111 6135731 

57 3 14 3 1 17 1 17 1 



265 2 35 1 



BEER MEASURE. 

20. 21. 

Ton. hhd. gal qt pt Ton. hhd. gaL qt pt 

15 3 50 3 1 67 1 51 1 

6 7 31731 1531631 

17 1 44 1 44 1 45 1 1 

71 3 12 3 1 15 2 12 2 1 

81 1 18 1 67 3 35 1 



254 1 36 1 



DRT MEASURE. 
22. 23. 

di. Im. pk. qt pt di. bn. pk. qt pt 

15 35 3 7 1 71 17 1 1 1 

61 16 3 6 1 16 31 3 3 

51 30 1 5 41 14 3 1 1 

42 17 2 2 1 71 17 1 1 

14 14 1 4 1 10 10 2 3 



186 7 12 

10* 
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TIME 

24. 25. 

J. da. h. m. ■. w. da. h. m. ■• 

57 300 23 59 17 15 6 23 15 17 

47 169 15 17 38 61 5 15 27 18 

29 364 23 42 17 71 6 21 57 58 

18 178 16 3847 18 5 '19 39 49 

49 317 20 52 57 87 6 19 18 57 



03 236 10 30 56 

dBCULAB MBASUBK 

26. 27. 

8. o ' * 8. o ' * 

11 28 56 58 6 17 17 18 

10 21 51 37 7 09 19 61 

8 13 39 57 8 18 57 45 

8 19 38 49 .4 17 16 89 

7 17 47 48 7 27 38 48 



11 11 55 09 



Note. — The sum of the signs, in oiroolar motion, must alwajs be 
divided by 12, and the renudnder only be written down, as in Ex. 26. 



^ Xn. SUBTRACTION OF COMPOUND NUMBEKS. 

Abt. 102. Subtraction of Compound Numbers is the process 
of finding the difiiarence between two compound numbers. 

ENQUSH MONET. 

Ex. 1. From 87£. 9s. 6d. 3far., take 52£. lis. 7d. Ifar. 

Ans. 34£. 17s. lid. 2far. 



OFXBATIOV. 

£. f. d. flkur. 



Having placed the less number under 

MiTi « 7 *0 "« T *^® greater, farthinM under farthinp, 

^im. o / \9 Do pence under pence, &c., we begin with 

Sub. 5 2 11 7 1 the ferthings, thus : 1 far. from 3 far. 

leaves 2 far., which we set under the 

Bem. 3 4 17 11 2 column of &rthings. As we cannot 



QuBBTiovB. — Art. 102. What is snbtraotion of oomponnd xrambers 7 How 
do you urange the Dnmben for aubtraotion 7 
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take 7d. from 6d., we add 12d. as Is. to the 6d., making 18d., and 
then subtract the 7d. from it, and set the remainder, Fid., iinder 
the column of pence. We then add Is. =» 12d. to the lis. in the 
subtrahend, making 128., to compensate for the 12d. we added to 
the 6d. in the minuend. (Art. oOA Again, since we cannot take 
12b. from 98., we add 208. ss 1£. to the 98., nuiking 298., from which 
we take the 12s., and set the remainder, 178., under the column of 
shillings. Having added 1£. = 208. to the 52£., to compensate for 
the 2()8. added to the 9s. in the minuend, we subtract the pounds as 
in svrtitraction of simple numbers, and obtain 34£. for the remainder, 
and as the result complete, 34£. 17s. lid. 2EBa, 

BuLE. — Write the less compound number under the greater, so 
that units of the same denomination shall stand in the same column. 

Subtract as in subtraction of simple numbers. 

If any number in the subtrahend is larger than that above it, add to 
the upper number as many units as make one of the next higher de- 
nomination before subtracting, and carry one to the next lower number 
before subtracting it, 

Pboof. — The proof is the same as in simple sabtraction. 

Examples for Practice. 





2. 








3. 




78 


8. d. fitr. 

11 5 2 




765 


• a. 
16 10 


ftir 
1 


41 


13 3 : 


3 




713 


17 11 


3 


86 


18 1 
4. 


3 


TROY 


WEIGHT. 


5. 




lb. 

15 


OK. pwt. 

3 12 


n 




lb. 

711 


01. pwt. 

1 3 


17 


9 


11 17 


21 




19 


3 18 


19 


5 


3 14 


17 














APOTHECABIES' WEIGHT. 






- 


6. 








7. 




ft 

15 


5 5 9 

7 12 


15 




161 1 


I ! 


gr- 

17 


11 


9 7 1 


19 




97 7 


1 2 


18 


3 


9 2 


16 




• 







QxTSSTioifS. — What do yon do when the upper number is smaller than the 
lower 7 How many do you earry to the next denomination T What is the 
rale for inbtraotionT l^e vroof T 
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AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 
8. 9. 



T. 

117 
19 


cwt. 

16 
17 

18 


qr. 
1 

3 
1 


lb. OB. 

5 
17 1 

12 14 


dr. 

14 

15 

15 


T. 
11 

9 


cwt. qr. lb. 

10 1 
18 3 1 


OK. 
1 

13 


dr 

13 
15 


97 











CLOTH MEASURE. 
10. 11. 



yd. qr. 
16 1 

9 3 


na. 
1 

3 


in. 

2 
1 






B. B. qr. 

171 2 
19 8 


na. in. 

2 1 
2 


5 1 


2 


1 
12. 


LONG 


MEASURE. 


13. 




dof. m. 

97 3 
19 17 


for. 

7 
1 


rd. 

31 
39 


yd. ft. 
1 1 

1 2 


In. deg. 

8 18 

7 9 


u. for. rd. 

19 1 1 

28 7 1 


ft in. 

8 7 
16 9 



776 5^5314^ 18 
^=1 13 1 2 6 

77 66 7 5 112 

SURVETORS* MEASURE. 





14. 


• 




15. 




m. 


for. cha. p. 


L 


m. 


for. cha. p. 


L 


21 


8 5 2 


17 


81 


7 11 


19 


9 


5 8 1 


20 


18 


17 3 


23 


11 


5 7 


22 

SQUARE 1 


ifEABUlO!. 







16. 17. 

A. B. p. ft. in. A. B. p. yd. ft. In. 

116 1 13 100 113 139 1 17 18 1 30 
87 3 17 200 117 97 8 18 30 1 31 

2 8 1 3 5 171i 14 
^=36 

28 1 85 172 32 
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SOUD MEASURE. 

18. 19. 

T. ft. in. Cords. ft In. 

171 30 1000 571 18 1234 

98371234 199191 27 9 



72 32 1494 

WINE MEASURK 
20. 21. 

T. hhd. gal. qt. pt gl. T. hhd. gal. qt pt. gl. 

171 3 8111 7111111 

99119 3 13 933313 

72 1 61 1 1 2 

BEER MEASURE. 
22. 23. 

1. bhd. gal. qt. pt. T. hhd. gal. qt. pt. 

15 1 17 1 79 2 2 2 

931931 19313 3 1 



5 1 51 1 1 

DRY MEASURE. 
24. 25. 

uh. bu. pk. qt. pt. ch. ba. pk. qt. . pt 

716 1210 7313301 

19 9 3 1 1 19 18 1 3 1 



696 27 2 7 1 



TIME. 

26. 27. 

y. da. h. m. sec. w. da. h. m. sec. 

375 15 13 17 5 14 1 3 4 15 

19913715 139 9 6. 173748 



175 243 4 15 26 

CIRCULAR MEASURE. 
28. 29. 

B. o ' /' B. o ' " 

11 71315 12337 3 9 

9 29 17 3-6 9 15 38 47 



1 7 55 39 4 7 58 52 

NoTB. — In Circular Measure, the minuend is sometimes less than the 
lobtrahend, as in Ex. 29, in which case it must be increased by 12 signs. 
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Art. 103i To find the time between two different dates. 
Ex. 1. What is the difference of time between October 16th 
1852, and August 9th, 1854 ? Ans. ly. 9mo. 23da. 

FIRST opBRATioH. Commencing with January, the first 

. ^' . ^' Q month in the year, and counting the 

Mm. 1 o 0-4 7 y months and days in the later date up to 

Sub. 1852 9 16 August 9th, we find that 7mo. and 9 

Q Q da. have elapsed ; and counting the 
"'^^^ 1 .9 -^ «> months and days in the earlier date, up 

to October 16th, we find that 9mo. and 

8BC0ND OPERATION. iG^a. havc elapsed. We, therefore, 

Min. 18 5 4 8 9 write the numbers for subtraction as in 

Sub. 1852 10 16 the first operation. The same result, 

however, could be obtained, as some 

Hem. 1 9 2 3 prefer, by reckoning the number of the 

given months instead of the number of 
months that have elapsed since the beginning of the year, and writ 
ing the numbers as in the second operation ; — written either way, 

The earlier date being placed under the later, is subtracted, as by tht 
preceding rule. 

Note. — In finding the difference between two dates, and in computing in- 
terest for less than a month, 30 days are considered a month. In legal trans- 
actions, a month is reckoned from any day in one month to the corresponding 
day of the following month, if it has a corresponding d^y, otherwise to its end. 

Examples for Pbacticb. 

2. WTiat is the time from March 21st, 1853, to Jan. 6th, 
1857 ? Ans. 3y. 9m. 15da. 

3. A note was given Nov. 15th, 1852, and paid April 25th, 
1857 ; how long was it on interest? Ans. 4y. 5mo. lOda. 

4. John Quincy Adams was bom at- Braintree, Mass., July 
11th, 1767, and died at Washington, D. C, Feb. 23, 1848 ; to 
what age did he live? Ans. 80y. 7mo. 12da. 

5. Andrew Jackson was bom at Waxaw, S. C, March 15th, 
1767, and died at Nashville, Tenn., June 8th, 1845 ; at what 
age did he die ? . Ans. 78y. 2mo. 23da. 



Questions. — Art. 103. From what period do yon count the months and 
days in preparing dates for subtraction ? How do you arrange the dates for 
subtraction ? How subtract 7 How many days are considered a month in 
business tranaaotions 7 What is the second metiiod of preparing dates for 
subtraction 7 
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^ Xni. MISCELLANEOUS EXEKCISES IN ADDITION 
AND SUBTRACTION OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

1. What is the amount of the following quantities of gold 
41b. 8oz. I3pwt. 8gr., 61b. lloz. 19pwt. 23gr., 81b. Ooz. ITpwt. 
15gr., and 181b. 9oz. 14pwt. lOgr. ? 

Ans. 371b. 7oz. 5pwt. 8gr. 

2. An apothecary would mix 7Bb 3g 25 29 Igr. of rhu- 
barb, 2Bb 105 05 13 13gr. of cantharides, and 2Bb 35 75 29 
17gr. of opium ; what is the weight of the compound ? 

Ans. 12Bb 5g 35 09 Hgr. 

3. Add together 17T. llcwt. 3qr. 111b. 12oz., IIT. 17cwt. 
Iqr. 191b. lloz., 53T. 19cwt. Iqr. 171b. 8oz., 27T. 19cwt. Sqr 
181b. 9oz., and 16T. 3cwt. 3qr. 01b. 13oz. 

Ans. 127T. 12cwt. Iqr. 181b. 5oz. 

4. A merchant owes a debt in London amounting to 7671£. ; 
what remains due after he has paid 1728£. 17s. 9d. ? 

Ans. 5942£. 2s. 3d. 

5. From 731b. of silver there were made 261b. lloz. 13pwt. 
14gr. of plate ; what quantity remained ? 

^Ans. 461b. Ooz, 6pwt. lOgr. 

6. From 71ft Sg I5 19 14gr. take 7fc 9§ I5 19 17 gr. 

Ans. 63fc 105 75 29 17gr. 

7. From 28T. 13cwt. take lOT. 17cwt. 191b. 14oz. 

Ans. 17T. 15cwt. 3qr. 51b. 2oz. 

8. A merchant has 3 pieces of cloth ; the first contains 37yd. 
3qr. 3na., the second 18yd. Iqr. 3na., and the third 31yd. Iqr. 
2na. ; what is the whole quantity ? Ans. 87yd. 3qr. Ona. 

9. Sold 3 loads of hay; the first weighed 2T. 13cwt. Iqr. 
171b., the second 3T. 171b., and the third IT. 3qr. 111b. ; what 
did they all weigh ? Ans. 6T. 14cwt. Iqr. 201b. 

10. What is the sum of the following distances : 16m. 7fur. 
18rd. 14ft. llin., 19m. Ifiir. 13rd. 16ft. 9in., 97m. 3ftir. 27rd. 
13ft. 3in., and 47m. 5ftir. 37rd. 13ft. lOin. ? 

Ans. 181m. 2fiir. 18rd. 9ft. 3in. 

11. From 76yd. take 18yd. 3qr. 2na. Ans. 57yd. Oqr. 2na. 

12. From 20m. take 3m. 4fur. 18rd. 13ft. Sin. 

Ans. 16m. 3fur. 21rd. 2ft. lOin. 

13. From 144A. 311. take 18A. IR. 17p. 200ft. lOOin. 

Ans. 126A. IR. 22p. 71ft. 80in. 
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14. From 18 cords take 3 cords 100ft. lOOOin. 

Ans. 14 cords 27ft. 728in. 

15. A gentleman lias three &rms ; the first contains 169A 
3R. 15p. 227ft., the second 187A. IE. 15p. 165ft., and the 
third 217A. 2R. 28p. 165ft. ; what is the whole quantity ? 

Ans. 574A. 3R. 20p. U^ft. 

16. There are 3 piles of wood ; the first contains 18 cords 
116ft. lOOOin., the second 17 cords 111ft. 1600in., and tho 
third 21 cords 109ft. 1716in. ; how much in all ? 

Ans. 58 cords 82ft. 860in. 

17. From 17T. take 5T. 18ft. 765 in. 

Ans. IIT. 21ft. 963iii, 

18. From 169gal. take 76gal. 3qt. Ipt 

Ans. 92gal. Oqt Ipt 

19. From 17ch. 18bu. take 5ch. 20bu. Ipk. 7qt. 

Ans. llch. 33bu. 2pk. Iqt 

20. From 83y. take 47y. lOmo. 27d. 18h. 50m. 14s. 

Ans. 35y. Imo. 2d. 5h. 9m. 46s. 

21. From US. 15* 36' 15" take 5S. 18« 50' 18". 

Ans. 5S. 26« 45' 57". 

22. John Thomson has 4 casks of molasses ; the first con 
tains 167gal. 3qt. Ipt., the second 186gal. Iqt. Ipt., the third 
108gal. 2qt. Ipt., and the fturth 123gal. 3qt. Opt. ; how much 
is the whole quantity? Ans. 586gal. 2qt. Ipt. 

23. Add together 17bu. Ipk. 7qt. Ipt., 18bu. 3pk. 2qt- 
L9bu. Ipk. 3qt. Ipt., and 51bu. 3pk. Oqt. Ipt. 

Ans. 107bu. Ipk. 5qt, Ipt. 

24. James is 13y. 4mo. 13d. old, Samuel is 12y. llmo. 23d., 
and Daniel is 18y. 9mo. 29d. ; what is the sum of their united 
ages ? Ans. 45y. 2mo. 5d. 

25. Add together 18y. 345d. 13h. 37m. 15s., 87y. 169d. 12h. 
16m. 28s., 316y. 144d. 20h. 53m. 18s., and 13y. 360d. 21h. 
57m. 15s. Ans. 436y. 290d. 8h. 44m. 16s. 

26. A carpenter sent two of his apprentices to ascertain tho 
length of a certain fence. The first stated it was 17rd. 16ft. 
11 in., the second said it was 18rd. 5in. The carpenter, finding 
a discrepancy in their statements, and fearing they might both 
be wrong, ascertained the true length himself, which was 17rd. 
5yd. 1ft. llin. ; how much did each difier from the other ? 

27. From a mass of silver weighing 1061b., a goldsmith 
made 36 spoons, weighing 51b. lloz. 12pwt. 15gr. ; a tankard, 
31b. Ooz. 13pwt. 14gr. ; a vase, 71b. lloz. 14pwt. 23gr. ; how 
much unwrought silver remains 7 

A^ns. 881b. lloz. 18pwt. 20(rr 
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28. Prom a piece of cloth, containing 17yd. 3qr., there were 
taken two garments, the first measuring 3yd. 3qr. 2na., the 
second 4yd. Iqr. 3na. ; how much remained ? 

Ans. 9yd. Iqr. 3na. 

29. Venus is 3S. 18° 45' 15" east of the Sun, Mars is 78. 15* 
36' 18" east of Venus, and Jupiter is 5S. 21'' 38' 27" east of 
Mars ; how for is Jupiter east of the Sun ? Ans. 4S. 26°. 

30. The longitude of a certain star is 3S. 18° 14' 35", and 
the longitude of Jupiter is US. 25° .30' 50" ; how far will Ju- 
piter have to move in his orbit to be in the same longitude with 
the star? Ans. 3S. 22° 43' 45". 



§ XIV. MULTIPLICATION OF COMPOUND NUM- 

SllixlS. 

Art. 104 • Multiplication of Compound Numbers is the 
process of- taking a compound number any proposed number of 
times. 

Art. 105 • To multiply when the multiplier is not more 
than 12. 

Ex. 1. K an acre of land cost 14£. 5s. 8d. 2far., what will 
9 acres cost? Ans. 128£. lis. 4d. 2far. 

opBRiTios. "VVe write the multiplier under 

n/r 1 • T J -I '>! r o '^' *^® lowest denomination of the 
Multiplicand 14 5 8 J multiplicand, and then say 9 
Multiplier 9 times 2far.. are ISfar., equal to 

~j - , 1 n a 7~^ A n ^' *^d 2far. We set down the 

Product 1^8 11 4 2 2far. under the number mul- 

tiplied, reserving the 4d. to be 
added to the next product. We then say 9 times 8d. are 72d., and 
the 4d. make 76d., equal to 6s. and 4d., and set the 4d. under the 
column of pence, reserving the Gs. to be added to the next product. 
Then, 9 times 5s. are 45s., and 6s. make 51s., equal to 2£. and lis. 
We place the lis. under the column of shillings, reserving the 2£. 
to be added to the next product. Again, 9 times 14£. are 126£., 
and 2X. make 128£. This, placed under the column of pounds, 
gives us 128£. lis. 4d. 2far. for the answer. 

Questions. — Art. 104. What is multiplication of oompound numbers T 
— Art. 105. Explain the operation. By what do you divide the product of 
each denomination? What do you do with the quotient and rniuainders thus 
obtained 7 

n 
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Rule. — Multiply each denomination of the compound number as in 
multiplication of simple number s^ and carry as in addition of compouna 
numbers. 

Note. — Going a second time carefully over the work is a good way of 
testing its accuracy. On learning Division of Compound Numbers, the 
pupil will find that rule a better method of proving multiplication of com- 
pound numbers. 



2. 

d&. 1. d. 

5 6 8 
2 


Examples for Practice. 
3. 4. 

£. 8. d. £. 8. d. 

19 11 7 25 17 11 
3 5 


5. 

£. 8. d. 

18 15 8f 
6 


10 13 4 


58 14 9 129 9 7 


112 14 44 



6. 7. 8 

cwt. qr. lb. os. Ton. cvrt. qr. lb. art. qr. lb. os. 

18 3 17 10 14 15 3 12 19 1 8 15 

6 7 8 



113 2 5 12 103 110 9 154 2 21 8 
9. 10. 11. 

lb. OB. dr. m. fUr. rd. ft. deg. m. fnr. rd. 

15 14 13 97 7 14 13 18 12 6 18 
9 6 8 



143 5 5 5874 812 14533210§ 
12. 13. 

rd. yd. ft. in. 

23 3 2 9 
9 



for. 


rd. 


ft. 


in 


9 


31 


16 


11 

10 



213 2 9 98 4 2 

Note. — The answers to the following questions are found in the cor- 
responding questions in Division of Compound Numbers, p. 126. 

14. What cost 7 yards of cloth at 18s. 9d. per yard ? 

15. If a man travel 12m. 3fTir. 29rd. in one day, how far wOl 
he travel in 9 days 7 

16. If 1 acre produce 2 tons 13owt. 191b. of hay, what will 
8 acres produce ? 



QmssTioNS. — What is the rule T How may the work be tested 7 
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17. If a family consume 49gal. 3qt. Ipt. of molasses in one 
month, what quantity will be sufficient for one year ? 

18. John Smith has 12 silver spoons, each weighing 8oz. 
17pwt. 14gr. i what is the weight of all ? 

19. Samuel Johnson bought 7 loads of timber, each measor 
ing 7 tons 37ft. ; what was the whole quantity 7 

20. If the moon move in her orbit 13® 11' 35" in 1 day, how 
far will she move in 10 days ? 

21. If 1 dollar will purchase 2Bb 8§ 73 19 lOgr. of ipecaca 
anha, what quantity would 9 dollars buy ? 

22. If 1 dollar will buy 2A. 3R. 15p. 30yd. 8ft. lOOin. of 
wild land, what quantity may be purchased for 12 dollars ? 

23. Joseph Doe will cut 2 cords 97ft. of wood in 1 day; 
how much will he cut in 9 days 7 

24. If 1 acre of land produce 3ch. 6bu. 2pk. 7qt. Ipt. of com, 
what will 8 acres produce ? 

Art. 106. When the multiplier is a composite number, and 
none of its factors exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. What cost 24 yards of broadcloth at 2£, 7b, lid. per 
yard 7 . Ans. 57£. 10s. Od. 

OPIEATIOH. 

2 7 i 1 = price of 1 yard. ^^^^^ the number 24 

A ^ •^ equal to the product of 4 and 

6 ; we therefore multiply the 

9 11 8 = price of 4 yards, price first by 4, and then that 

a product by 6, and the last 



5 7 10 = price of 24 yards. 



product is the answer. 



Ex. 2. What cost 360 tons of iron at 11£. 16s. Id. per ton ? 

Ans. 6409£. 10s. Od. 



OPEIUTIOX. 

£. 8. d. 



17 16 1 = price of 1 ton. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

^ 360 to be 6, 6, and 10. We 



10 6 16 6 = price of 6 tons, fi"* multiply by 6, and then 

Q that product by 6, and then 

again the last product by 

640 19 O=priceof 36 tons. 10. 
10 



64 9 10 = price of 360 tons. 
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Rule. — Multiply by the Jaaors of the composite number in siuxes 
sion. 

Examples for Praotioe. 

3. K a man travel 3m. 7ftir. 18rd. in one day, how fer would 
he travel in 30 days ? 

4. If a load of hay weigh 2 tons 7cwt. 3qr, 181b., what woula 
be the weight of 84 similar loads ? 

6. When it requires 7yd. 3qr. 2na. of silk to make a lady's 
dress, what quantity would be sufficient to make 72 similar 
dresses 7 

6. A tailor has an order from the navy agent to make 132 
garments for seamen ; how much cloth will it take, supposing 
each garment to require 3yd. 2qr. Ina. ? 

Art. 1 07 1 When the multiplier is not a composite number, 
and exceeds 12, or, if a composite number, and any of its factors 
exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. What cost 379cwt. of iron at 3£. 16s. 8d. per cwt. ? 

Ans. 1452£. 16s. 8d. 

OPEKATIOK. 

Q* 1 A ^e v^ Q ««;+« Since 379 is not a composite 

1ft number, we cannot resolve it 

^ ^ into factors ; but we may sep- 

3 8 6 8X7 tons. *^*® ^* ^^ parts, and find 

1 A * the value of each part sepa- 

i-l rately; thus, 379 = 300 + 70 

38368 +9. In the operation, we 

3 hundreds. first multiply by 10, and then 

1 i"Ta a — A J. I* c^f^r. . this product by 10, to get the 

^ i « 2 2 ^ ^^st of 300cwt. cost of lOOcwt. To £id the 

^ D 8 6 8 cost of 70cwt. cost of 300cwt., we multiply 

34 10 cost of 9cwt. the last product by 3 ; and to 

1 ^.'S^ 1 ft « /.rto* ^^QTQ^^r* ^^^ the cost of 70cwt., we 

^ V .X. ^^^«*^^^7^^^*- multiply the cost of lOcwt. 

by 7 ; and then, to find the cost of 9cwt., we multiply the cost of 

Icwt. by 9. Adding the several products, we obtain 1452£. 16s. 

od. for the answer. 

Rule. -— Having resolved the multiplier into any convenient parts, 
as of units, tens, ^-c., multiply by these several parU, adding together 
the products thus obtained for the required result. 



Questions. — Art. 106. What is the rule for multiplying by a composite 
number ? Give the reason for the rule. — Art. 107. How do you find the 
cost of 300cwt in the example T Of 70cwt. ? Of 9cwt. 7 What is the rule 
when the multiplier is large, and is not a composite number 7 
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Examples for Practice. 

2. If 1 dollar will buy I71b. lOoz. 13dr. of beef, how much 
may be bought for 62 dollars? 

3. What cost 97 tons of lead at 2£. 17s. 9 Jd. per ton ? 

4. If a man travel 17m. Bfur. 19rd. 3yd. 2ft. 7in. in one day, 
how far would he travel in 38 days 7 

5. K 1 acre will produce 27bu. 3pk. 6qt. Ipt. of com, what 
will 98 acres produce ? 

6. If it require 7yd. 3qr. 2na. to make 1 cloak, what quantity 
would it require to make 347 cloaks ? 

7. One ton of iron will buy 13A. 3R. 14p. 18yd. 7ft. 76in. 
of land ; how many acres will 19 tons buy ? 

8. If 1 ton of copper ore will purchase 17T. 14cwt. 3qr. 181b 
14oz. of iron ore, how much can be purchased for 451 tons ? 

Ans. 8003T. 17cwt. Iqr. 121b. lOoz. 



^XV. DIVISION OF COMPOUND NUMBEES. 

Art. 108 1 Division of Compound Numbers is the process 
of dividing compound numbers into any proposed number of 
equal parts. 

Art. 109. To divide when the divisor does not exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. If 9 acres of land cost 128£. lis. 4d. 2far., what is 
the value of 1 acre ? Ans. 14£. 5s. 8d. 2far. 

OPBSATIOa. 

^' ». d. far. Having divided the 128£. by 9, we 

9 )128 11 4 2 find Jihe quotient to be 14£. and2£. re- 

14 5 8 2 maininff. We place the quotient 14£. 

under the 128£., and to the remainder 
2£., equal to 408., we add the lis. in the 
question, and divide tne amount, 5 Is., by 9. We write the quotient 
56. under the Us., and to the remainder 6s., equal to 72d., we add 
the 4<J., making 76d., which we divide by 9, and write the quotient 
8d. under the Id. To the remainder 4d., equal to 16far., we add 



QnBSTioNS. — Art. 108. What Is division of oompound numbers T — Art. 
109. Where do you begin to divide? Why? When there is a roDuOndor 
after dividing anj one denomination, what must be done with itT 

11* 
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the 2&r., and divide the amount, 18far., by 9, and obtain 2&r. for 
a quotient, which we*place under the 2far. in the dividend. Thus 
we find tiie answer to oe 14£ 5s. 8d. 2&r. 

Rule. — Divide as in division of simple numbers, each denomination 
m its order, beginning with the highest. 

If there be a remainder, reduce it to the next lower denomination 
adai'M in the number already of this elenomination, if any, and divide 
as be/ore. 

Pboof. — The same as in simple numbers. 

Note. ?— When the divisor and dividend are both compound nmnbers, 
they must be reduced to the same denomination, and the division then is 
that of simple numbers. 

2. 3. 4. 

£. 1. d. £. 8. d. £,. 8. d. 

2)10 13 4 3)58 14 9 5)129 9 7 

5 6~i 19 11 7 25 17 11 

5. 6. 7. 

j&. 8. d. far. cwt. qr. lb. oa. ton. cwt qr. lb. 

6 )112 14 4 2 g )113 2 5 12 7 )103 11 9 

18 15 8 3 18 3 17 10 14 15 3 12 

8. 9. 10. 

cwt. qr. lb. os. lb. oz. dr. m. far. rd. (t. 

8)154 2 21 8 9)143 5 5 6)587 4 8 12 

19 1 8 15 15 14 13 

11. 12. 13. 

deg. m. ftur. rd. rd. yd. ft In. flir. rd. ft. In. 

8)145 33 2 lOj 9)213 2 9 10)98 4 2 

I ■ - 

Note. — The answers to the following questions are found in the corres- 
ponding numbers in Multiplication of (compound Numbers. 

14. What costs 1 yard of cloth, when 7yd. can be boueht 
for6£. lis. 3d.? ^ 

15. If a man, in 9 days, travel 112m. Iftir. 2Ird., how far 
will he travel in 1 day ? 

16. If 8 acres produce 21T. 5cwt. 2qr. 21b. of hay, what will 
1 acre produce 7 



QuBSTioN. — What 18 the role for division of oomponnd nnmben T 
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17. If a family consume in 1 year 598 gal. 2qt. of molasses, 
how much will be necessary for 1 month ? 

18. John Smith has 12 silver spoons, weighing 81b. lOoz. 
llpwt. ; what is the weight of each spoon 7 

19. Samuel Johnson bought 7 loads of timber, measuring 
55T. 19it. ; what was the quantity in each load ? 

20. If the moon, in 10 days, move in her orbit 4S. 11® 55' 
50", how far does she move in 1 day 7 

21. If $9 will buy 24ft 8g 33 19 lOgr. of ipecacuanha, 
how large a quantity will 81 purchase 7 

22. When $12 will buy 34A. OR. 32p. 8yd. 5ft. 48in. of 
wild land, how much will $1 buy 7 

23. Joseph Doe will cut 24 cords 105 feet of wood in 9 days ; 
how much will he cut in 1 day 7 

24. When 8 acres of land produce 25ch. 17bu. 3pk. 4qt. of 
grain, what will 1 acre produce 7 

■* Abt. llOi When the divisor is a composite number, and 
none of its factors exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. When 24 yards of broadcloth are sold for 57£. 10s. 
Od., what is the price of 1 yard 7 Ans. 2£. 7s. lid. 

oPKRATioH. "We find the component 

£. 8. d. parts, or factors, of 24, 

6)57 10 = price of 24 yards, ore 6 and 4. We there- 

M V n — T~^ Z • x» ii j^ fore divide the price by 

4 )9 11 8 = pnce of 4 yards. ^^^ ^^ t^ese numfcrs, anS 

2 7 11^ price of 1 yard. the quotient by the other. 

Rule. — Divide by the factors of the composite nvmber in succession. 

Examples fob Praoticb. 

2. If 360 tons of iron cost 6409£. 10s. Od., what is the cost 
of 1 ton7 

3. If a man travel 117m. 7fur. 20rd. in 30 days, how far will 
he travel in 1 day 7 

4. If 84 loads of hay weigh 201 tons 6cwt. Oqr. 121b., what 
will 1 load weigh 7 

5. When 72 ladies require 567yd. Oqr. Ona. for their dresses, 
how many yards will be necessary for one lady 7 

Questions. — Art. 110. How does it appear that dividing by 6 in Ex. 1 
gives the price of 4 yards T How do you divide by a oomposite number T 
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6. When 132 sailors require 470yd. Iqr. of cloth to make 
their garmeDte, how many yards will be necessary for I sailor ? 

Art. 1 1 1 • When the divisor is not a composite number, and 
exceeds 12, or, if a composite number, and any of its factors ex- 
ceed {"2, the whole opereUion can be written down, as in the fol- 
lowing example : 

Ex. 1. If 23cwt. of iron cost 17lJ£- Is. 3d., what cost Icwt. ? 

Ans. 7£. 8s. 9d. 

OPKKATIOH. 
£,. 1. d. 

2 3 ) 1 7 1 1 3 ( 7£. We divide the pounds by 23, and obtain 

161 7 for the quotient, and 10£. remaining, 

— — — which we reduce to shillings, and add the 

I ^ Is., and again divide by 23, and obtain Hs. 

2 for the quotient. The remainder, 178., we 

o Q V o fk 1 / Q reduce to pence, and add the 3d., and again 

1 a i ^^*^® ^L^' ^^ ^^^^ ^^' ^®' ^^ ^^^ 

I Q^ tient. Thus, the method of operation is 

■1 rj the same as by the eeneral rule (Art. 109), 

.. ^ excepting more of the work is written 

•'' ^ down ; and, by uniting the several quo- 

2 3 ) 2 7 ( 9d. tients, we find the answer to be 7i^. 8s. 9d. 

207 

2. If 862 will buy 10951b. 14oz. 6dr. of beef, how much may 
>:>e obtained for $1 7 

3. Paid 280£. 5s. 9^. for 97 tons of lead ; what did it cost 
per ton ? 

4. If a man travel 662m. 4fur. 28rd. 3yd. 2ft. 2in. in 38 
days, how far will he travel in 1 day 7 

5. When 98 acres produce 2739 bu. Ipk. 5qt. of grain, what 
will 1 acre produce? 

6. A tailor made 347 garments from 2732yd. 2qr. 2na. of 
cloth ; what quantity did it take to make 1 garment ? 

7. When 19 tons of iron will purchase 262A. 3R. 37p. 25yd, 
1ft. 40in. of land, how much may be obtained for 1 ton 7 

8. If 451 tons of copper ore will purchase 8003T. 17cwt. Iqr 
121b. lOoz. of iron ore, how much will 1 ton purchase 7 

Ans. 17T. 14cwt. 3qr. 181b. 14 *^ 



QuBBTioR. — Art. 111. When the divisor is large, and not a oompoaite num 
ber, how is the diyision performed 7 
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^ XVI. MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN MULTI- 
PLICATION AND DIVISION OF COMPOUND 
NUMBERS. 

1. Bought 30 boxes of sugar, each containing 8cwt. 3qr. 
201b., but having lost 68cwt. 2qr. 01b., I sold the remainder for 
1£. 17s. 6d, per cwt. ; what sum did I receive ? Ans. 37 5£. 

2. A company of 144 persons purchased a tract of land con- 
taining 11067A. IE.. 8p. John Smith, who was one of the 
company and owned an equal share with the others, sold his part 
of tie land for Is. 9^d. per square rod ; what sum did he re- 
ceive? Ans. 1101£. 12s. l^d 

3. The exact distance from Boston to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River is 2644m. Sfiir. 12rd. A man, starting from Boston, 
travelled 100 days, going 18m. 7iur. 32rd. each day ; required 
his distance from the mouth of the Columbia at the end of that 
time. Ans. 746m. 7fur. 12rd. 

4. James Bent was bom July 4, 1798, at 3h. 17m. A, M. ; 
how long had he lived Sept. 9, 1807, at llh. 19m. P. M., 
reckoning 365 days for each year, excepting the leap year 1804, 
which has 366 days? Ans. 3353da. 20h. 2m. 

5. The distance from Vera Cruz, in a straight line, to the city 
of Mexico, is 121m. Sfiir. If a man set out from Vera Cruz to 
travel this distance, on the first day of January, 1848, which 
was Saturday, and travelled 3124rd. per day until the eleventh 
day of January, omitting, however, as in duty bound, to travel 
on the Lord's day, how far would he be from the city of Mexico 
on the morning of that day ? Ans. 43m. 4fur. 8rd. 

6. Bought 16 casks of potash, each containing 7cwt. 3qr. 
181b., at 5 cents per pound. I disposed of 9 caScs at 6 cents 
per pound, and sold ^e remainder at 7 cents per pound ; what 
did I gain? Ans. $182.39. 

7. A merchant purchased in London 17 bales of cloth for 
17£. 18s. lOd. per bale. He disposed of the cloth at Havana 
for sugar at 1£. 17s. 6d. per cwt. Now, if he purchased 
144cwt. of sugar, what balance did he receive ? 

Ans. 35£. Os. 2d. 

8. A and B commenced travelling, the same way, round an 
island 60 miles in circumference. A travels 17m. 4fur. 30rd. 
a day, and B travels 12m. 3fur. 20rd. a day; required how 
&T they are apart at the end of 10 days. 

Ans. Im. 4fdr. 20rd. 
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9. Bought 760 barrels of flour at $5.75 per barrel, which 1 
paid for iu iron at 2 ceuts per pound. The purchaser afterwards 
sold one half of the iron to an axe manufacturer ; what quantity 
did he sell ? Ans. 54T. 12cwt. 2qr 

10. Bought 17 house-lots, each containing 44 perches, 20O 
square feet.. From this purchase I sold 2 A. 2R. 240ft., and the 
remaining quantity 1 disposed of at Is. 2 j^d. per square foot ; 
what amount did I receive for the last sale ? 

Ans. 5914£. 19s. 5^. 

11. J. Spofford's farm is 100 rods square. From this he sold 
H. Spaulding a fine house-lot and garden, containing 5 A. 3R. . 
17 p., and to D. Fitts a farm 50rd. square, and to R. Thornton a 
farm containing 3000 square rods ; what is the value of the re- 
mainder, at $1.75 per square rod? Ans. $6235.25. 

12. Bought 78A. 3R. 30p. of land for $7000, and, having 
sold 10 house-lots, each 30rd. square, for $8.50 per square rod, 
I dispose of the remainder for 2 cents per square foot. How 
much do I gain by my bargain 7 Ans. $89265.35 



^ XVn. PROPERTIES AND RELATIONS OF 

NUMBERS. 

Art. 112« An Integer is a whole number; as 1, 6, 13. 

All numbers are either odd or even. 

An odd number is a number that cannot be divided by 2 
without a remainder; thus, 3, 7, 11. 

An even number is a number that can be divided by 2 without 
a remainder ; thus, 4, 8, 12. 

Numbers are also either prime or composite. 

A prime number is a number which can be exactly divided 
dnly by itself or 1 ; as 1, 3, 5, 7. 

A composite number is a number which can be exactly divided 
other than by itself or 1 ; as 6, 9, 14. 

Numbers are prime to each other when they have no factor in 
common ; thus, 7 and 11 are prime to each other, as are, also, 
4, 15, and 19. 



Questions. — Art 112. What is an integer ? What are all numbers ? What 
is an odd number 7 What is an even number-? What other distinctions of 
numbers are mentioned? What is a prime number? When are nombeit 
prime to each other 7 What is a oomposite number ? 
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All the prime numbers not larger than 1109 are includec^ m 
the ibllowing 

TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERa 



1 


69 1 


139 


233 


337 


439 


657 


653 


769 


883 


1013 


2 


61 


149 


239 


347 


443 


563 


659 


773 


887 


1019 


3 


67 


151 


241 


349 


449 


569 


"661 


787 


907 


1021 


5 


71 


157 


251 


353 


457 


671 


673 


797 


911 


1031 


7 


73 


163 


257 


359 


461 


677 


677 


809 


919 


1033 


11 


79 


167 


263 


367 


463 


687 


683 


811 


929 


1039. 


13 


83 


173 


269 


373 


467 


593 


691 


821 


937 


1049 


17 


89 


179 


271 


379 


479 


599 


701 


823 


941 


1051 


19 


97 


181 


277 


383 


487 


601 


709 


827 


947 


1061 


23 


101 


191 


281 


389 


491 


607 


719 


829 


953 


1063 


29 


103 


193 


283 


397 


499 


613 


727 


839 


967 


1069 


31 


107 


197 


293 


401 


503 


617 


733 


853 


971 


1087 


37 


109 


199 


307 


409 


509 


619 


739 


857 


977 


1091 


41 


113 


211 


311 


419 


521 


631 


743 


859 


983 


1093 


43 


127 


223 


313 


421 


523 


641 


751 


863 


991 


1097 


47 


131 


227 


317 


431 


541 


643 


757 


877 


997 


1103 


53 


137 


229 


331 


433 


547 


647 


761 


881 


1009 


1109 



Art. 113* A prime factor of a number is a prime number 
tnat will exactly divide it; thus, the prime factors of 21 are 
the prime numbers 1, 3, and 7. 

A composite factor of a number is a composite number that 
will exactly divide it ; thus, the composite factors of 24 are the 
composite numbers 4 and 6. 

Note I. — Unity or 1 is not regarded as a material prime factor, since 
multiplying or dividing any number by 1 does not alter its value ; it wiU 
be omitted when spetiking of the prime factors of numbers. 

Note 2. — There has been discovered no direct process by which prime 
numbers may be found. The following facts, however, if kept in mind, 
will aid in ascertaining whether a number is prime or not ; and, if noi 
prime, indicate one or more of its factors : 

1. 2 is the only even prime number. 

2. 2 is a factor of every even number. 

3. 3 is a factor of every number the sum of whose digits 3 wiU exactlj^ 
divide ; thus, 15, 81, and 646, have each 3 as a factor. 

4. 4 is a factor of every number whose two right-hand figures 4 will 
exactly divide ; thus, 316, 532, and 1724, have each 4 as a factor. 

6. 6 is the only prime number having 5 for a unit or right-hand figure. 



Questions. — Art. 113. What is a prime factor? What is a composite 
factor ? How is unity or 1 regarded ? Is there any direct process for de 
lermining prime numbers 7 Which is the only even prime number? Of what 
numbers is 2 a factor? Of what numbers is 3 a factor ? Of what numbors is 
4 a factor * * 
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6. 6 is a ftotor of every nnmber whose right-liuid figure is dther 6 or 
; as, 16, 20, &o. 

7. 6 is a fiictor of eyery eyen number that 8 will exactly diyide ; thus, 
24, 108, and 860, haye each 6 as a &ctor. 

8. 7 is a factor of every tiumber occupying four places whose two right- 
hand figures are contained in the left-hand figure or figures exactly 3 
times ; thus, 602, 2107, and 3913, have each 7 as a factor. 

9. 7 is a factor of every number occupying three or ibur places, when 
the two right-hand figures contain the left-hand figure or figures exactly 5 
times ; thus, 840, 945, and 1155, have each 7 as a fiustor. 

10. 8 is a factor of every number ^hose three right-hand figures 8 will 
exactly divide ; thus, 5072, 11240, and 17128, have each 8 as a &ctoi. 

11. 9 is a factor of every number the sum of whose digits 9 will exactly 
divide ; thus, 27, 432, and 20304, have each 9 as a factor. 

12. 10 is a factor of every number whose right-hand figure is ; as, 
20, 30, &0. 

18. 7, 11 and 18, are ihotors of any number occupying fi)ur places in 
which two like figures have two ciphers between them ; as, 8003, 4004, 
9009, &a 

14. Every prime number, except 2 and 5, has 1, 8, 7, or 9, fbr the 
right-hand figure. 

Art. 114. Method of finding the prime factors of numbers. 

Ex. 1. It is required to find the prime factors of 24. 

Ans. 2, 2, 2, 3. 

opBHATiov. We divide by 2, the least prime nnmbei 

2 4 greater than 1, and obtain the quotient 12 

And since 12 is a composite number, we 

1 2 diyide this also by 2, and obtain a quotient 

6. We divide 6 by 2, and obtain 3 for a 

6 quotient, which is a prime number. The 

o several divisors and the last quotient, all 

being prime, constitute all the prime fac- 
tors of 24, which, multiplied together, 
2X2X2X3 = 24 they equal. 

Rule. — Divide the given number by the least prime number, greater 
than 1, that will divide it, and the quotient, if a composite number, in 
the same manner ; and continue dividing until a prime number is ob' 
tained for a quotient. The several divisors and the last quotient will 
he the prime factors required. 

Note. — The composite factors of any number may be found by multi- 
plying together two or more of its prime factors. 

Questions. — Of what numbers is 6 a factor 7 Of what numbers is 6 a 
factor 7 Of what numbers is 7 a factor ? Of what numbers is 8 a factor 7 
Of what numbers is 9 a factor? What is the right-hand figm« of every 
prime number? What is the rule for finding the prime fiustors of numbers 7 
How may the composite factors of numbers be found 7 
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Examples VCR Praotiob. 

2. What are the prime factors of 36 ? Ans. 2, 2, 3, 3. 

3. What are the prime factors of 48 ? Ans. 2, 2, 2, 2, 3. 

4. What are the prime &ctors of 56 ? Ans. 2, 2, 2, 7. 

5. What are the prime factors of 144 ? 

Ans. 2, 2, 2, 2, 3, 3. 

6. What are the prime factors of 3420 ? 

Ans. 2, 2, 3, 3, 5, 19. 

7. What are the prime factors of 18500? 

Ans. 2, 2, 5, 5, 5, 37. 

8. What are the prime factors of 19965 ? 

Ans. 3, 5, 11, 11, 11. 

9. What are the prime factors of 12496 ? 

Ans. 2, 2, 2, 2, 11, 71 

10. What are the prime factors of 17199 ? 

Ans. 3, 3, 3, 7, 7, 13. 

11. What are the prime factors of 7800 ? 

Ans. 2, 2, 2, 3, 5, 5, 13. 

CANCELLATION. 

Art. 115, ijf the dividend and divisor are both divided by 
the same number, the qiwtient is not changed. Thus, if the 
dividend is 20 and the divisor 4, the quotient will be 5. Now, 
if we divide the dividend and divisor by some number, as 2, 
we obtain 10 and 2 respectively; and 10-5-2 = 5, the same 
as the original quotient. 

Art. 11 Of If a factor in any number is cancelled, the nam" 
ber is divided by that factor. Thus, if 15 is the dividend and 
5 the divisor, the quotient will be 3. Now, since the divisor and 
quotient are the two factors, which, being multiplied together, 
produce the dividend (Art. 50), it is plain, if we cross out or 
cancel the factor 5, the remaining 3 is the quotient, and by the 
operation the dividend 15 has been divided by 5. 

Art. 117t Cancellation is the method of shortening arith- 
metical operations by rejecting any factor or factors common to 
the divisor and dividend. 



QuxSTioNS. — Art. 116. What is the effect on the quotient when the divi- 
dend and divisor are divided by the same number 7 What is the effect of 
cancelling a factor of tfny number ? What is cancellation 7 

1*2 
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Ex. 1. A man sold 25 hundred weight of iron at 5 dollars 
per hundred weight, and expended the money for flour at 5 
dollars per barrel ; how many barrels did he purchase ? 

Ans. 25 barrels. 

« 

opmATioH. We first indicate by their signs 

Dividend j5 X 2 5 ^ - the multiplication and division re- 
Divisor 5 — quired by the Question. We then, 
i^iviBur ^ observing 5 to be a common factor 
of the divisor and dividend, divide the cQvisor and dividend by this 
factor, or, which is the same thing, cancel or reject it in both, and 
obtain 25 for the quotient. 

2. Divide the product of 12, 7, and 5, by the product of 5, 
4, and 2. Ans. lOj. 

OPERjLTIOM. 

Dividend I^X 7 X» == ?i == 1 o J Quotient. 

Divisor $X*X2 2 ^^ 

Finding 4 in the divisor to be a fiwjtor of 12 in the dividend, we 
divide 12 oy 4, cancelling these numbers, and use the 3 instead of 
12. The foctor 5, common to both dividend and divisor, having 
been cancelled, we divide the product of the remaining factors in the 
dividend by the product of those in the divisor, and obtain the 
quotient 10 J. 

3. Divide the product of 8, 5, 16, and 21, by the product of 
10, 4, 12, and 7. 

OFKBATION. 

Dividend $xiXl|X^ _ 4 ^^^^,^ 
Divisor ZOxiXUxH 

3 

The product of the factors 8 and 5 in the dividend is equal to the 
product of 10 and 4 in the divisor ; therefore we cancel these factors. 
Finding 16 in the dividend and 12 in the divisor may be divided by 
4, they are cancelled, and use made of their quotients. Again, as 
the product of the factors 3 and 7 of the divisor equals the 21 of the 
dividend, vre cancel the 3, 7, and 21. The factor 4 alone remaining 
is the quotient. 



Questions. — How do you arrange the dividend and divisor for oancella* 
tion? How do you then proceed? Is the factor 5, in Ex. 1, reduced to 
or 1 by being cancelled ? How do you proceed when a number in the divi- 
dend and another in the divisor have a common factor? How do you proceed 
when the products of two or more factors in the dividend and divisor ars 
alike 7 
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Rule. — Cancel the factor or factors common to the dividend and 
divisor^ and then divide the product of the factors remaining in the 
dividend by the product of those remaining in the divisor. 

Note. — 1. In arran^g the numbers Ibr cancellation, the dividend 
may be written above the divisor with a horizontal line between them, as 
in division (Art 47) ; or, as some prefer, the dividend may be written on 
the right of the divisor, with a vertical line between them. 

Note. — 2. Cancelling a factor does not leave 0, but the quotient 1, to 
take its place, since rejecting a factor is the same as dividing by that 
factor (.Ajrt. 116). Therefore, for every factor cancelled, either in the 
dividend or divisor, the fiictor 1 remains. 

Examples for Practice. 

4. Divide 42 X 19 by 19. Ans. 42. 

5. Divide the product of 8, 6, and 3, by the product of 6, 3, 
and 4. Ans. 2. 

6. Divide the product of 17, 6, and 2, by the product of 6, 

2, and 17. Ans; 1. 

7. Sold 15 pieces of shirting, and in each piece there were 30 
yards, for wbich I received 10 cents per yard ; expended the 
money for 10 pieces of calico, each containing 15 yards ; what 
was tJie calico per yard ? Ans. 30 cents. 

8. Divide the product of 12, 7, and 5, by the product of 2, 
4, and 3. Ans. 17^. 

9. Divide the product of 20, 13, and 9, by the product of 13, 
16, and 1. Ans. 11^. 

10. Divide the product of 9, 8, 2, and 14, by the product of 

3, 4, 6, and 7. Ans. 4. 

11. Divide the product of 16, 5, 10, and 18, by the product 
of 8, 6, 2, and 12. Ans. 12j. 

12. Divide the product of 22, 9, 12, and 5, by the product 
of 3, 11, 6, and 4. Ans. 15. 

13. Divide the product of 25, 7, 14, and 36, by the product 
of 4, 10, 21, and 54. - Ans. 1^. 

14. Divide the product of 26, 72, 81, and 12, by the product 
of 36, 13, 24, and 54. Ans. 3. 

15. Divide the product of 8, 5, 3, 16, and 28, by the product 
of 10, 4, 12, 4, and 7. • Ans. 4. 

16. Divide the product of 8, 4, 9, 2, 12, 16, and 5, by the 
product of 4, 6, 6, 3, 8, 4, and 20. Ans. 2. 

17. Divide the product of 6, 15, 16, 24, 12, 21, and 27, by 
the product of 2, 10, 9, 8, 36, 7, and 81. ' Ans. 8. 

Questions. — What is the rule for cancellation 7 How may the numbers 
be arranged for cancelling ? What takes the place of a cancelled factor T 
What remains for every factor cancelled either in the dividend or divisor T . 
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A COMIVION DIVISOR. 

Art. 118i A common divisor of two or more numbers is 
any nmnber that will divide them without a remainder ; thus, 2 
is a common divisor of 2, 4, 6, and 8. 

Art. 119i To find a conmion divisor of two or more num- 
bers. 

Ex. 1. What is the common divisor of 10, 15, and 25 ? 

Ans. 5. 
opKKATioii. "VVe resolve each of the given numbers into two 

10 = 5X2 factors, one of which is common to all of them. 

1 5 = 5 X ^ ^^ the operation 5 is the common factor, and there- 

2 5 = 5 X ^ ^^^® must be a common divisor of the numbers. 

KuLB. — Resolve each of the given numbers into two factors one of 
which is common to all of them, and this common factor is a ccmmon 
divisor. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. What is the common divisor of 3, 9, 18, 24 ? Ans. 3. 

3. What is the conmion divisor of 4, 12, 16, 28 ? 

Ans. 2 or 4. 

Art. 120. A divisor of any factor of a number is a divisor 
of the number itself. Thus 3, a divisor of 9, a factor of 45, is a 
divisor of 45 itself. 

Art. 121* A common divisor of two numbers is a divisor of 
their sum and of their difference. Thus 4, a common divisor 
of 16 and 12, is a divisor of*their sum, 28, and of their differ- 
ence, 4. 

Art. 122i A common divisor of the renuiinder and the 
divisor is a divisor of the dividend. Thus, in a division having 
12 for remainder, 36 for divisor, and 48 for dividend, 12, a 
common divisor of the 12 and the 36, is also a divisor of the 48. 

. THE GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 

Abt. 12dL The greatest common divisor of two or more 
numbers is the greatest number that will divide each of them 
without a remainder. Thus 6 is the greatest common divisor of 
12, 18, and 24. 

Questions. — Art. 118. What is a common divisor of two or more num- 
bers 7 — Art 119. What is the rule? — Art. 121. Of what is the common 
divisor of two nnmbers a divisor? — Art. 122. Of what is a common divisor 
of the less of two nmnbers and of their difference a divisor ? — Art. 123. 
What is the greatest common divisor of two or more numbers 7 
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Art. 124. To find the greatest common diyiBor of two or 
more numbers. 

Ex. 1. What is the greatest common divisor or measure of 
84 and 132 ? Ans. 12. 

FiBST opKRATioN. Reeolying the numbers into their 

84 = 2X2X3X 7 prime fectors (Art. 114), thus, 84 

132 = 2X2X3X11 =2X2X3X7, and 132=2X 
2X2X3 = 12. 2 X 3 X 11, we find the factors 2 

X 2 X 3 are common to both. 
Since only these common factors, or the product of two or more of 
such factors, will exactly divide both numbers, it follows that the 
product of all their common prime factors must be the greatest factor 
that will exactly divide both of them. Therefore 2 X 2 X 3 = 12i» 
the greatest common divisor required. 

The same result may be obtained by a sort of trial process, as bj 
the second operation. 

i}Bcoin> opKRA-noH. It is evident, since 84 cannof 

84)132(1 be exactly divided by a numbei 

3 4 greater than itself, if it will 

— also exactly divide 132, it will 

48)84(1 be the greatest common divisor 

4 8 sought. But, on trial, we find 

Tfi \A,Rf^ ^ ^"^ ^^^ exactly divide 132, 

Q ft ^^^^ being a remainder, 48. 

3 D Therefore 84 is not a common 

12)36^3 ^'^^'^ 0^ the two numbers. 

Q ft ^® know a common divisor 

^ ^ of 48 and 84 wiU also be a 

divisor of 132 (Art. 122). We next try to find that divisor. .It 
cannot be greater than 48. But 48 will not exactly divide 84, there 
being a remainder, 36; therefore 48 is not the greatest co^omon 
divisor. 

A^in, as the common divisor of 36 and 48 will also be a divisor 
of 84 (Art. 122), we try to find that divisor, knowing that it can- 
not be greater than 36. But 36 will not exactly divide 48, there 
being a remainder, 12 ; therefore 36 is not the greatest common 
divisor. 

As before, the common diviso^ of 12 and 36 will be a divisor of 
18 (Art. 122) ; we make a trial to find that divisor, knowing that it 
cannot be greater than 12, and find 12 will exactly divide 36. 
Therefore 12 is the greatest common divisor required. 

RuLB 1. — Resolve the given numbers into their j)rime factors. 
The product of all the factors common to the several numbers will be 
the greatest common divisor. Or, 

Rule 2. — Divide the greater number by the less, and if there be a 

QvssnoiT. — Art. 124. What are the rules for finding the greaie«t oom- 
mon divisor of two or more numbers 7 

1^ 
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remainder divide the preceding divisor by it, and so continue dividing 
until nothing remains. The last divisor tviU be the greatest common 
divisor. 

Note. — When the greatest common diyisor is required of mwe than 
two numbers, find it of two of them, and then of that common diyisor and 
of one of the other numbers, and so on for all the given nombera The 
last common diyisor will be the greatest common diyisor required. 

Examples for P&acticb. 

2. What is the greatest common diyisor of 85 and 95 7 

Ans. 5 

3. What is the greatest common divisor of 72 and 168 ? 

Ans. 24. 

4. What is the greatest common diyisor of 119 and 121 7 

Ans. 1. 

5. What is the greatest common divisor of 12, 18, 24, and 
30? * Ans. 6. 

6. Having three rooms, the first 12 feet wide, the second 1§ 
feet, and the third 18 feet, I wish to purchase a roll of the 
widest carpeting that will exactly fit each room without any 
cutting as to width. How wide must it be? Ans. 3 feet. 

A COMMON MULTIPLE. 

Art. 125* A rrndtiple of a number is a number that oan 
be divided by it without a remainder ; thus 6 is a multiple of 3. 

Art. 126* A common multiple of two or more numbers is • 
number that can be divided by each of them without a re- 
mainder ; thus 12 is a common multiple of 3 and 4. 

Art. 127. The least common multiple of two or more nuns 
bers is the least number that can be divided by each of them 
without a remainder ; thus 30 is the least common multiple of 

10 and 15. ^ 

# 

Note.— A multiple of a number contains all the prime fectors of that 
number ; and the common multiple of two or more numbers contains all 
the prime fectors of each of the numbers. Therefore, the least common 
multiple of two or more numbers must be the least number that will con- 
tain all the prime fectors of them, and none others. Hence it will have 
each prime fector taken only the greatest number of times it is found in 
any of the several numbers. 



Questions — Art. 126. What is a multiple of a number? — Art. 127 
What is the leait common multiple of a numbor 7 
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Art. 128* To find»the least common multiple. 

Ex. 1. What is the least common multiple of 6, 9, 12 ? 

Ans. 36. 

FIRST opDLATioH. Rcsolving tho numbers into their 

6 = 2x3 prime factors, — thus, 6 = 2X3, and 

5 = 3 X B 9 = 3X3, and 12 = 2X2X3, — we 

12 = 2 X 2 X 3 find their different prime factors to be 

2x2x3x3 = 36 ^ *^^ ^* '^^® greatest number of times 

the 2 occurs as a factor in any of the 
numbers is twice, as 2 X 2 in 12 ; and the greatest number of times 
the 3 occurs in any of the numbers is also twice, as 3X3 in 9. 
Hence 2X2X3X3 must be all the prime factors that are neces- 
sary in composing 6, 9, and 12 ; and, consequently, the product of 
these factors must be the least number that can oe exactly divided 
by 6, 9, and 12. Therefore 2 X 2 X 3 X 3 = 36 is the least common 
multiple required. 

BIOOH0 opKRATioH. Anothcr method, and one usually 



3 
2 



6 9 12 preferred, is as by second operation. 

2 g 4 Having arranged the numbers on a 



-= — ^ x- horizontal line, we divide by 3, a prime 

1 ** 2 number that will divide all of them 

3x2X^X^ = ^6 without a remainder, and write the 

quotients in a line below. We next 
divide by 2, a prime number that will divide without a remainder 
most of ^em, vnriting down the quotients and undivided numbers 
as before. Then, since these numbers are prime to each other, we 
multiply together the divisors and the numbers on the lower line, 
which are all the prime factors of 6, 9, and 12, and thus obtain 36 
for the least common multiple. 

Rule 1. — Resolve the given numbefs into thetr prime factors. The 
froduct of these factors, taking each factor the greatest number of times 
it occurs in any of the numbers, will he the least common multiple. 
Or, 

Rule 2. — Having arranged the numbers on a horizontal line, divide 
by such a prime number as will divide most of them without a re- 
mainder, and write the quotients and undivided numbers in a line 
beneath. So continue to divide until no prime number greater than 1 
will divide two or more of them. Hie product of the divisors and the 
numbers of the line below will be the least common multiple. 

Note 1. — When numbers are prime to each other, their product is 
' their least common multiple. 

Note 2. — When one or more of the ^ven numbers are Actors of any 
one of the other numbers the &ctor or factors may be cancelled. 



QuESTioH. —Art. 128. What are the mlM for finding the leaet oomfflon 
mxiltipU T 
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Examples for Practioe. 

2. What is the least common multiple of 7, 14, 21, and 15 7 

Ans. 210. 

OPKKATIOH. 

9 14 2115 Since 7 is a &ctor of 14, another of the 

numbers, we cancel it; and since 3 is a 

2 3 15 factor of 15, we also cancel that (Note 2) : 
thus the work is rendered shorter. 
7X2X15 = 210 

8. What is the least common multiple of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 ? 

Ans. 840. 

4. What is the least number that 10, 12, 16, 20, and 24, will 
divide without a remainder 7 Ans. 240. 

5. What is the least common multiple of 9, 8, 12, 18, 24, 36, 
and 72 7 Ans. 72. 

6. Five men start from the same place to go round a certain 
island. The first can go round it in 10 days ; the second, in 12 
days ; the third, in 16 days ; the fourth, in 18 days ; the fifth, in 
20 days. In what time will they all meet at the place j&om 
which they started 7 Ans. 720 days. 



* xvm. FRACTIONS. 

Art. 129* A fraction is an expression denotiiig one or 
more equal pofrt^ of a unit. 

The term fraction is derived from the Latin word frcmgo^ 
which signifies to break ; from the idea that a number or thing 
is broken or separated into parts. 

Fractions are of two kinds, Common and DectTnal, 

COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Art. 130* A common fraction is expressed by two numbers 
one above the other, with a line between them. 

The number bdow the line is called the denominator ; and the 
number abaoe^ the numerator, 

f^n r Numerator 8^ Three 

' C Denominator 6 Hfths. 

QuBSTTONB. — Art 129. What is a fraction? From what is the term de- 
rived, and what does it signify 7 How many kinds of fractions, and what are 
they called 7 — Art. 130. How is a oommon fraction expressed 7 What is 
the number below the line eaUed 7 The number aboTO the line 7 
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The denominator shows into how many parts the whole number 
IS divided, arid ^ves a name to the fraction. The numerator 
shows how many of these parts are taken, or expressed by the 
fraction. 

A proper fraction is one whose numerator is less than the 
denominator ; as, ^. 

An improper fraction is one whose numerator is equal to, oi 
greater than, the denominator ; as, |, f . 

Note. — A fraction, strictly speaking, is less than a unit ; hence, if the 
numerator is equal to, or greater than, the denominator, it expresses a unit 
or more than a unit, and is therefore called an improper firaction. 

A mixed number is a whole number with a fraction ; as, 7^, 
5f. 

A simple or single fraction has but one numerator and one 
denominator, and may be either proper or improper ; as, J, f . 

A compound fraction is a fraction of a fraction, connected by 
the word of; as, J of f of |. 

A complex fraction is a fruction having a fraction or a 
mixed number for its numerator or denominator, or both ; aa 

? 9i' 11' 9A 

Abt. 131 • The terjrvs of a fraction are its numerator and 
denominator. 

The unit of a fraction is the unit or whole thing from which 
its fractional parts, or fractional units, are obtained. 

A whole number may be expressed fractionally, by writing 1 
for the denominator. Thus, 5 may be written ^, and read 5 
ones ; and 9 may be written f , and read 9 ones. 

Art. 132. Fractions originate from division; the numer' 
ator answers to the dividendy and the denominator to the divisor. 
Thus, when we divide 479956 by 6 (Art. 49, Ex. 12), we had 
a remainder of 4, which could not be divided by 6, and therefore 
we wrote it over the divisor, with a line between them. This 
expression originating from division is a fraction ; the number 
above the line being the numerator, and the one below the de- 
Oominator. 

Questions. — What does the denominator of a fraction show 7 What does 
the numerator show? What is a proper fraction? What is an improper 
fraction ? What is a mixed numher ? ^Vhat is a simple fraction 7 What is 
a compound fraction 7 What is a complex fraction ? — Art. 131. What are 
the terms of a fraction 7 What is the unit of a fraction 7 How may a whole 
number be expressed fractionally 7 From what do fractions originate 7 
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Art. 133. From what has preceded, we perceive that the 
value of a fraction is the quotient arising from the division of 
the numerator by the denominator. Thus, the value of f , or 
6 -5- 2, is 3 ; and the value of f, or 3 -t- 4, is f . 

REDUCTION OF COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Art. 134. Reduction of Fractions is the process of changing 
their ybnw of expression without altering their value. 

A fraction is in its lowest terms, when its terms are prime to 
each other. (Art. 112.) 

Art. 135« To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms. 

EIx. 1. Reduce -^ to its lowest terms. Ans. ^. 

opBHATiov. ^0 diyide the terms of the fraction by 2, a factor 

2 ) ^. = ^ common to them both, and obtain |^. We divide, 
again , both terms of ^ by 3 , a &ctor common to them, 

^ ) f = ^ and obtaiu \, Now, as 1 and 3 are numbers prime 
to each other, the fraction | is in its lowest terms. 
The same result would have been produced, if we had divided the 
terms by 6, the greatest common* divisor. 

Since the numerator and denominator of a fraction correspond 
to the dividend and divisor in division (Art. 132), dividing botn by 
the same number, or cancelling equal factors in both (Art. 115), 
changes only the form of the fraction, while the value expressed 
remains the same. Therefore, 

Dividing the numerator and denominator of a fraction by the same 
number does not alter the value of thefraction» 

Rule. — Divide the numerator and denominator by any numoer 
greater than 1, that will divide them both without a remainder, asnjd 
thus proceed until they are prime to each other. Or, 

Divide both the numerator and denominator by their greatest common 
divisor. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. Reduce ^-^ to its lowest terms. Ans. \. 

3. Reduce -^ to its lowest terms. Ans. |. 

4. Reduce j^ ^ ^^ lowest terms. Ans. ^. 

5. Reduce ^^^ to its lowest terms. Ans. f . 

6. Reduce ^J to its lowest terms. Ans. ^. 

7. Reduce ^f f to its lowest terms. Ans. ^f f . 

8. Reduce -^^ to its lowest terms. Ans. ^. 

QuKSTiONS. — What is the value of a fraction 7 — Art. 134. What is redno- 
tion of fractions 7 When is a fraction in its lowest terms 7 — ; Art. 135. Why 
does dividing both terms of a fraction by the 9ame number not alter the 
value 7 Has ^ the same value as i^ 7 Why 7 tlepeat the rule. 
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9. Reduce |f f ^ to its lowest tenns. Ans. J^f4i' 

10. What is the lowest expression of fff ? Ans. ^f. 

Art. 136« To reduce a mixed number to an improper fractioni 
Ex. 1. In 7f how many fifths? Ans. ^. 



OPSBATIOK. 



7f 

5 Since there are 5 fifths in 1 whole one, there will 

— be 5 times as many Jifths as whole ones ; therefore, 

3 5 fifths, in 7 there are 35 fifths, and the 3 fifths being added 

3 make 38 fifths, which are expressed thus, ^. 

38 fifths = ^ 

Rule. — Multiply the whole number by the denominator of the frac- 
UoUf mid to the product add the numerator^ and place the sum over the 
given denominator. 

Note. — To reduce a whole number to a fraction of the same value, hav 
ing a given denominator, we multiply the whole number by the given de- 
nominator ^ and make Vie product ihe numerator ; thus, 5, reduced to a 
fraction, haying 8 for a denominator, becomes ^. 

Examples job Practicb. 

2. In 81^ dollars how many sevenths ? Ans. •^. 

3. In 3^ oranges how many fourths ? Ans. ^. 

4. In 9^ gallons how many elevenths ? Ans. ^^. 

5. Reduce 8^ to an improper fraction. Ans. f ^. 

6. Reduce IS^g^ to an improper fraction. Ans. ^^, 

7. In 18 J how many ninliis? Ans. J^f^. 

8. In 161^^ how many one hundred and seventeenths ? 

Ans. ^^^ffa. 

9. Change 43{4-f to an improper fraction. Ans. St ^^ 

10. .What improper fraction will express 27y®|j ? Ans. \^. 

11. Change llly^ ^ ^^ improper ft'action. Ans. -^f^x-. 

12. Change 125 to an improper fraction. Ans. J^f^. 

13. Change 25 to an improper fraction, having 6 for a de- 
ncmiinator. Ans. ^\K 

14. Reduce 75 to ninths. Ans. ^K 

15. Change 343 to the form of a fraction. Ans. ^\^, 

16. Reduce 84 to fift;eenths. Ans. ^f f^. 

Questions. — Art. 136. What is the rule for reducing a mixed number to 
ftQ improper fraction ? Give the reason. How do you reduce a whole num 
ber to a fraction of the same value, having a given denominator 7 
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Art. 1S7« To reduce improper fractioDS to whole or mizea 
numbers. 

Ex. 1. How many dollars in f J dollars? Ans. i2^. 

opKBATiov. This question may be analyzed by saying, As 16 

16)87(2^ sixteentns make one dollar, there will be as many 

3 2 dollars in 87 sixteenths of a dollar as 37 contains 

— times 16, which is 2^ times. Therefore $ 2^ is 

O the answer. 

RuLB. — Divide the numerator by the denominator, and the quotient 
will he the whole or mixed number. 

Examples fob P&actioi. 

2. Beduce ^ to a whole number. Ans. 12. 

3. Change Xff- to a mixed number. Ans. lO-j^. 

4. Change -ViV^ to a mixed number. Ans. lOy^T* 

5. Change ^^^ to a mixed number. Ans. If^f . 

6. Reduce ^ yo to a mixed number. Ans. 142|^. 

7. Reduce J^f to a whole number. . Ans. 1. 

8. Change ^fx to a whole number. Ans. 567. 

9. Reduce J^^ to a mixed number. Ans. 9f f . 
10. Reduce J^^ to a mixed number. Ans. 4yA^. 

Art. 138. To reduce a compound fraction to a simple fraction. 

Ex. 1. Reduce f of -]3[j. to a simple fraction. Ans.ff. 

opBHATioN. To show the reason of the operation, this 

I X A = f f question may be analyzed by saying, that, if 

-jij- of an apple be divided into 5 equal parts, 
one of these parts is -g^^ of an apple ; and, if ^ of -j^ be ^i^, it is 
evident that ^ of -j^ will be 7 times as much. 7 times -^-^ is 
/•J ; and, if ^ of -^ be -^^j | of /y will be 4 times as much. 4 
times ^ are §f . 

Or, by multiplying the denominator of ^ by 5, the denomi- 
nator of i, it is evident we obtain ^ of ^7^ = ^, since the parts 
into which the number or thing is divided are 5 times as many, 
and consequently only \ as large as before. Again, since \ 



QuEsnoNS. — Art. 137. What is the rale for reducing improper fraotioiu 
to whole or mixed numbers ? Give a reason for the rule. — Art. 138. How 
do yon reduce a compound fraction to a simple one 7 Giye tiie reason for the 
operation. 
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of T^T = /^, I of T^T will be 4 times as much ; and 4 times 
/^ = f f . This process will be seen to be precisely like the 
operation. 

Ex. 2. Reduce | of | of f of f of ^ to a simple fraction. 

Ans. ^. 

OPKBATION BT OANCBLLATION. 

2 Since some of the numerators and 

3X^Xi^X0X H ^ denominators to be multiplied to- 

-^ — gether are alike, we may cancel 

^XJX!fX0Xll 11 these common factors, according to 

^ the principles of cancellation. 

Rule. — Multiply all the numerators together for a new numerator , 
and all the dejiominators for a new denominator. 

Note 1. — All whole and mixed numbers in the compound fraction must 
be reduced to improper fractions, before multiplying the numerators and 
denominators. 

Note 2. — When there are factors common to both niunerator and de- 
nominator, they may be cancelled in the operation. 

Examples fob Practicb. 

3. What is I of f of f ? Ans. ^jj% == Jf. 

4. What is J of ^ of 7? Ans. 5^4- 

5. What is I of ^ of I of f? Ans. ^^. 

6. Change ff of ^ of f of g'xy of 7 to a simple fraction. 

7. Required the value of | of ^^ of ^ of ^J of 5 J. 

Ans. f . 

8. Reduce -J of | of ^^ of f of ^ to a simple fraction. 

Ans. ^^1^. 

9. Reduce ^ of ^ of J of ^^ of 4^ to a simple fraction. 

Ans. If. 

10. Reduce |f of f of ^ to a simple fraction. Ans. ^|. 

11. Reduce y\ of §| of J J of 9^ to a whole number. 

Ans. 3. 

12. Reduce f of ^ of ^ of 8^ of ^ to a simple fraction. 

Ans. ^^. 



QmsTiONS. — When there are common factors in the numerator and de- 
nominator, how maj the operation be shortened 7 What is the rule 7 What 
must be done with all whole and mijced numbers in the compound fraction 7 
How may the operation be shortened by oanoelling7 

13 
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A Common Denominator. 

Art. t39» A common denominator of two or more firactions 
is a common multiple of their denominators. The least common 
denominator is the least common multiple. 

Note. — Fractions haTO a oommon denominator, when all thdr denomi- 
nators are alike. 

Art. 140* To reduce fractions to a common denominator. 

Ex. 1. Reduce |, |, and ^, to a common denominator. 

Ans. Hf » Hh iff; 

OPBRAnON. 

3x6x8 = 144 new numerator for f = ||f . 
5X4X8=160 " " « | = ^-ff. 

7X4X6 = 168 " " « t = |ff- 

4x6x8 = 192 common denominator. 

We first multiply the numerator of | by the denominators 6 and 
8, and obtain 144 for its numerator. We next multiply the numer- 
ator of f by the denominators 4 and 8, and obtain 160 for its nu- 
merator ; and then we multiply the numerator of | by the denomi- 
nators 4 and 6, and obtain 168 for its numerator. Finally, we mul- 
tiply all the denominators together for a common denominator , and 
write it under the several numerators, as in the operation. 

By this process, since the numerator and denominator of each 
fraction are multiplied by the same numbers, only the form of the 
fraction is changed, while the quotient arising from dividing the nu- 
merator by the denominator, or the value of the fraction (Art. 133), 
remains the same. Therefore, 

Multiplying the numerator and denominator of a fraction by the same 
number does not alter the value of the fraction. 

Rule. — Multiply each numerator by all the denominators except its 
own, for the new numerators; and all the denominators together for a 
common denominator, 

, Note 1. — Compound fractions, if any, must first be reduced to simple 
ones, and whole or mixed numbers to improper fractions. 

Note 2. — Fractions may often be reduced to lower terms, without de. 
stroying their common denominator, by dividing all their numerators and 
denominators by a conmion divisor. 



Questions. — Art. 139. What is a oommon denominator of two or more 
fractions ? What is the least common denominator 7 When have fractions a 
oommon denominator T — Art. 140. How do you find a common denominator 
of two or more fractions ? Give tiie reason of the operation. What inference 
ts drawn from it 7 What is the rule for finding a conmion denominator 7 How 
may fvaotions having a oommon denominator be reduoed to lower terms 7 
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Examples fob Practice. 

2. Beduce | and | to common denominators. 

Ans. ^f , If, or ^2^, IJ. 

3. Beduce ^, ^, and ^, to a common denominator. 

Ana. J8, J§, 1^. 

4. Beduce f , f , and ^, to a common denominator. 

, „ Ans. g^l, f-a^, f eg. 

5. Beduce f , ^, and §^, to a common denominator. 

Ana. Iff, i^, Uh or f g, 4|, f J. 

6. Beduce ^, ^, |^, and j^, to a common denominator. 

Ans. j|g, m^ ii»» si8» or ^, ^% m^ fW. 

Art. 141. To reduce fractions to their least common denom- 
inator. 

Ex. 1. Beduce §, |, and ^, to the least common denomi- 
nator. 

X)PKBAnOR. 

1 2 common denominator. 



3 


3 6 


12 


2 


1 2 


4 




1 1 


2 



3 

6 

12 



4x2= 8 numerator for § = ^y. 
2 X 5 = 10 numerator for f = |J. 
1X7=7 numerator for j^^ =: ^. 



3x2x2 = 1 2, the least common denominator. 

Having first obtained a common multiple, or denominator of the 
given fractions, we take the part of it expressed by each of these 
fractions separately for their new numerators. Thus, to get a new 
numerator tor |., we take ^ of 12, the common denominator, by 

dividing it by 3, and multiplying the quotient 4 by 2. We proceed 
in this manner with each of the fractions, and write the numerators 
thus obtained over the common denominator. 

Note. — The change in the terms of the fractions, in reducing them to 
the least common denominator by this process, depends upon the same 
principle as explained in the preceding article. 

Rule. — 1. Find the least wmmon multiple of the denominators for 
the least common denominator. 

2. Divide the least common denominator by the denominator of each 
of the given fractions^ and multiply the quotients by their respective 
numerators y for the new numerators. 

Note. — Compound fractions most be reduced to simple ones, whole 



Questions. — Art. 141. How do you find the least common denominator of 
two or more fractions 7 Upon what principle does this process depend ? Whal 
is the rule for reducing fractions to their least common denominator? What, 
must be done with compound fractions, whole numbers, and mixed nombera ^ 
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and mixed numbers to improper fractions, and all to their lowest terms 
before finding the least common denominator 

Examples fob Practicb. 

2. Beduce |, |^, ^, and |^, to the least common denominator. 

Ans. ^y^, ^^, IJJ, IJ^. 

3. Keduoe |, f , f , and -^j to the least common denominator. 

Anfl. Hl*» tV«f» N^^ fW^. 

4. Reduce j^, ^, and 7|, to the least common denoinmator. 

'Ans. f ^, a, s^ 

5. Keduce ^, -^, ^j^, and 5^, to the least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. Jf , if, Ji, V#- . 

6. Reduce J) fj f) f i (i and ^, to the least common denomi- 
nator. . Ans. Hi ih ih «» Hy n- 

7. Reduce f* $i it |» i» aJ^d f^, to tiie least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. if, f|, §f, ^^, j^, y3^. 

8. Reduce |, |^, and ^j, to the least common denominator. 

Ans. If, 41, U- 

9. Reduce 7|, 5-^, 7, and 8, to the least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. ^, ^, ^8-, ^. ^ 

10. Reduce |, 4, 5, 7, and 9, to the least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. |, J|fi., ^, 2^, 3^. 

ADDITION OP COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Art. 142* Addition of Fractions is the process of finding 
the value of two or more fractions in one sum. 

Art. 143* To add fractions that have a common denomi- 
nator. 

Ex. 1. Add |, f ^, ^, and f , together. Ans. 2f . 

opKRATioH. These fractions all being 

12 4 5 6 sevenths, that is, havins 7 for 

J-j-| + *_|-°+J = J^ = 2f a council denominator, W8 
' . add their numerators together, 

and write their sum, 18, over the common denominator, 7. T&us we 
obtain J^ = 2f i the sum required. 

Hence, to add fractions having a common denominator, . 

Write their sum over the common denominator, and reduce the froc - 
tion, if necessary. 



Questions. — Art. 142. What is addition of fraotionsT — Art. 143. How 
are fractions having a eonunon denominator added 7 Give the reason. 



\» 
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FiXAMPLE8 FOB PrAOTIOB. 

2. Add ^, T^, T^y, ^y, ^, and |^, together. Ans. 3|Jf . 

3. Add ^, ^, T^, T^, and ff , together. Ans. 2^. 

4. Add ^^, /^, ^f , and |-J, together. Ans. 2^. 

5. Add if, If, |4, and f|, together. Ans. 2||. 

6. Add i^, 1^, and t^, together. Ans. 1 j ^. 

7. Add Iflf , ffff, and y|f y, together. Ans. l|ff j. 

Art. 144 • To add fractions that have not a common denom- 
inator. 

Ex. 1. What is the sum of |, f , and ^ 7 Ans. 1 j^f. 

OPSBATION. 

2 4 common denominator/ 



2 


6 8 


12 


8 


8 4 


6 


2 


1 4 


2 



6 

8 

12 

12 1 



4X5 = 20 

3x8= 9 ^ new numerators. 

2x7 = 14 



Sum of numerators, 4 8 

2x3x2x2 = 24. Com. denominator, 24"" **' 

Having found the common denominator and new numerators, aa 
in Art. 141, we add the numerdtors together, and write their sum 
o>er the common denominator, and reduce the fraction. 

Rule. — Reduce the ^ven fractions to a common denominator. Add 
the numerators^ and write their sum over the common denominator. 

Note 1. — Mixed numbers must be reduced to improper firactions, and 
eompound fractions to simple fractions, and each fraction to its lowest 
terms, before attempting to find their common denominator. 

Note 2. — In adding mixed numbers, when deemed most convenient, 
the fractional parts may be added separately, and their sum added to the 
amount of the whole numbers. 

Examples for Practiob. 

2. What is the sum of |, |^, and f | ? Ans. 2^J. 

8. What is the sum of /^, \\y and ^ ? Ans. l^^^. 

4. What is the sum of Jf and |^ 7 Ans. Ifff 

5. What is the sum of |, f , |, and ^ ? Ans. 2^, 

6. Add |, /j, J J, and J, together. Ans. lf^|. 

7. Add If, 1^, and J^, together. Ans. 1^IH- 

8. Add A, |§, H» and ^V, together: Ans. 2f JJ. 



QiTESTiONS. — Art. 144. What is the rule for adding fractions not having a 
•ommon denominator 7 How may mixed numbers be oonvenient!; added ? 

13* 
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9. Add J, I, }, ^, 4, f and J, together. Ans. 5/^. 

10. Add I, A, «, ii, «, H, and rt, together. 

Ans. 6^5^. 

11. Add I of } to I of J. Ans. 1^. 

12. Add J of S to li of i. Ans. l^f 

13. Add J of I to i of /^, Ans. V^. 

14. Add I of } of t to I of f of ^. Ans. A- 

15. Add J of ^ of ii to J of }. Ans. ^. 

16. Add 3^ to m. Ans. 8-,^. 

17. Add 4} to 5f. Ans. lOjf 

18. Add 17J to IS^. Ana 36f 

Abt. 145t To add any two fractions whose numerators are a 
unit. • 

Ex. 1. Add ^ to •^. Ans. ^ 

opDiATioM. 'W'e first find the 

Sum of the denominators, 4 -|- 5 = 9 product of the denom 

Product of the denominators, rx^ = 20 "^J^"' ^^/jf^ ^ ^0, 

' ^ and then their sum, 

which is 9, and write the former for the denominator of the re- 
quired fraction, and the latter for the numerator. 

The reason of this operation will he seen, when we consider that 
the process reduces the fractions to a common denominator, and 
then adds their numerators. Hence, to add two fractions whose nu- 
merators are a unit, simply 

Write the sum of the given denominators over their product. 

Examples fob Pbacticb. 

2. Add J to ^, I to J, i to J, i to ^, i to |. 

3. Add J to tV» J to *» i to i, i to ^, J to ^, I to J. 

4. Add i to +, I to ^, i to J, J to tV» i to i, ^1^ to xV- 
6. Add J to ji^, i to ,Vi i to -iV, i to i, i to i, i to f 

6. Add j to i, I to J, I to i, + to i, f to f , I to T+T- 

7. Add i to f , 4 to ^, j to i, J to tV» 4 to T^, J to T^. 

SUBTRACTION OP COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Art. 146. Subtraction of Fractions is the process of fiuid- 

ing the difference between two fractions. 

Questions. — Art. 145. How can you add two fractions when the numera- 
tors are a unit 7 What is the reason for this 7— Art. 146. What is subtrao- 
tioD of fiaotions 7 
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Abt. 147« To sabtract fractioiis tliat have a common denom- 
inator. 

Ex. 1. From { take }. Ans ^. 

OPERATION. The fractions both being ninths, having 9 for a com- 

J — f ^==4 mon denominator, we subtract the less numerator from 
the greater, and write the difference, 5, over the common denomina^ 
tor, 9. Thus we have ^ as the difference required. Hence, to sub- 
tract fractions having a common denominator, 

Write the difference of their numerators over the common denonAnOr 
tors, mnd reduce the fraction, if necessary, 

EXAMPT.KB FOB PbACTICS. 

2. From ^ take ^. Ans. i^^. 

3. From 1^ take ^. Ans. ^. 

4. From §| take ^. Ans. §f . 
6. From |ff take ^. Ans. f|f 

6. From .^f^ take V^. Ans. fff . 

7. From ^ take /^. Ans. ^. 

8. From ^^ take ^. Ans. |. 

Art. 118« To sabtract fractions that haye not a common 
denominator. 



Ex. 1. From ^| take ^. Ans. ^. 

16 12 



4 3 16 
12 



OPKRATIGH. 

4 8 common denominator. 



3x13 = 39) . 

aQ m 2 8 I ^^^ numerators. 

11 difference of numerators. 

4 8 common denominator. 

Having found the common denominator and new numerators as in 
Art. 141, we subtract the lees numerator from the greater, and place 
the difference over the common denominator. 

Rule. — Reduce the fractions to a common denominator, then writB 
the difference of the nttmerators over the common denominator. 

None — If the minuend or subtrahend, or both, are oompound frac- 
tions, they must be reduced to simple ones. 

QuBSTTONS. — Art. 147. How do yoa snbtraet fractions having a common de- 
nominator 7 — Art 148. What is the rule for snbtraoting fractions not haying 
A common denominator T If 4he minoend or sabtnhend is a oonpoond frao- 
taon, what must be doae T 
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Examples vob Praotioi. 

2. From ^ take ^. Ans. ^. 

3. From i| take \l. Ans. f^. 

4. From J{ take j^. Ans. ^V- 

5. From jj take j^. Ans. Jf. 

6. From || take ^^. Ans. ^^. 

7. From ^ take X- '^^- AV- 

8. From ^^ take ^. Ans. ^JJ- 

9. From ^ take y^. Ans. ^t^. 

10. From | of A ^^^ i off Ans. t[ft. ' 

11. From i of ^ take ^ of ff Ans. t|^. 

12. From | of 12| take | of 9^. Ans. |f 

Art. 149, To sabtraot a proper fraction or a mixed number 
firom a whole number. 

Ex. 1. From 16 take 2^. Ans. 13f . , 

opDtATioN. Since we haye no firaction from which to sub- 

Froih 1 6 tract the ^, we must add 1, equal to |, to the 

Take 2j minuend, and say ^ from J leaves J. We 
Bem. 1 3| write the j below the line, and carry 1 to the 

2 in the subtrahend, and subtract as in subtnuv 
tion of simple numbers. 

The same result will be obtained, if we 

Subtract the ntanerator from the denominator of the fraction, and 
under the remainder write the denominator, and carry one to the sulh 
trahend to be subtracted from the minuend. 

Note. — When the sabtrahend is a mixed number, we may, if we ohoose, 
reduce it to an improper fhtotion, and change the whole number in the 
minuend to a fimotlon having the same denominator, and then proceed m 
in Art 148. 

Examples fob Praotiox. 

2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

From 12 19 13 14 17 



Xake 


4f 


^ 


9A 


^ 




m 


AnB. 


7i ] 


L5t 


8« 


H 




10^ 


7. 


From 23 take 


13*. 






Am 94. 


8. 


From 47 take 


2if» 






Ana. 


46.V 


9. 


From 189 take" 75^. 






Ans. 


6Srt. 



QuBBTioiTB. — Art. 149. How do yon snbtraot a proper firaotion or mixed 
Bumbar from a whole number? Qiye the reeion for thU rule. 
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Art. 150« To subtraot a mixed number from a mixea 
number. 

Ex. 1. From ^ take 3|. Ans. 5J|. 

Fro™9r="94i ^® ^* ^^^?® ^® fractional parts to a 

Take sl = sll common denominator by multiplying the 

T» — cIt terms of the fraction S by 6, the d^iommator 

Kem. 5§4 a v 6 = 10 

of the other, thus : ^ C 5 _,35 ; and then the 

terms of the fraction f by 7, the denominator of the first, thus : 

Tx 7 = 85* ^^^y since we cannot take f J from ^f , wc add 1, 
equal to f|, to the -^ in the minuend, and obtain ^. We next 
subtract §^ from ^^, and write the remainder, §f , below the 
line, and carry 1 to the 3 in the subtrahend, and subtract as in 
simple numbers. 



SKCOND opiaATioa. 



From 9a = V == ^fi^ '^ *^ operation, we reduce 

Take sl = 2 = jS^ *^® mixed numbers to im- 

-1 -t ]y^ _ proper fractions, and these 

"^ • ^? — *'3f fractions to a common denom- 
inator, as in the first operation. We then subtract the less frac- 
tiomfrom the greater, and, reducing the remainder to a mixed 
number, obtain 5f^, as before. Hence, in performing like ex- 
amples, we may 

Reduce thefractioncdpcais, if necessary, to a common denominator, 
and svbtract the fractional part of the subtrahend from that of the minr 
uend, as in Art. 147 ; remembering to increase the fractional part of 
the minuend^ when otherwise it would be less than that of the subtrahend, 
before subtracting, by as many fractional units as it takes to make a 
unit of the fraction (Art. 131), and carry 1 to the whole number of 
the subtrahend before subtracting it from the whole number of the min- 
uend. Or, 

Reduce the mixed numbers to improper fractions, then to a common 
denominator, and subtract the less fraction from the greater. 

FiXAMPTiW n>B PsAonci. 



2. 


8. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


From 9J 


7* 


^ 


9* 


lOf 


Take b\i 


8* 


H 


H 


IOtV 


Ans. 8fJ 


8« 


8§§ 


H 


H 



QmssTiONB. — Art. 150. How do you reduce the fractions of mixed num- 
bers to a common denominator 7 How does it appear that this process reduces 
them to a common denominator? How do you then proceed t What other 
method of subtracting mixed numbers 7 How may all like examples be per 
formed? 
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7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 

From 12^ 16^^ 1 9| 9 71 8 7U 

Take 9j 5^ 1 5f 18^ 1 9f 

Ans. 2fi lO^ 3|| 7 8|| 67fJ 

12. From 19^ take 7^ Ana. ll|f. 

13. From 15| take^. Aos. 6||. 

14. From 9^^^^ take 3||. Ans. 5^4- 

15. From 71x^ take 1^^. Ans. 57f §. 

16. From 61ff take 33||. Ans. 27 JH- 

17. From a hogshead of wine there leaked out 12| gallons ; 
how much remained 7 Ans. 50| gallons. 

18. From $10, $2 J were ^yen to Benjamin, $3^ to Lydia. 
$1 J to £mily, and the remainder to Betsey ; what did she receive ? 

Ans. $3|. 

Abt. 151 • To sabtract one fraction from another, when both 

fractions have a unit for a numerator. 

■ • 

Ex. 1. What is the difference between | and f ? 

Ans. /f. 

OPKRATfOH. ^ 

Difference of the denominators, 7 — 3 = 4 
Product of the denominators, 7 X 3 := 21 

We first find the product of the denominators, which is 21, and 
then their difference, which is 4, and write the former for the denom- 
inator of the required fraction, and the latter for the numerator. By 
this process the fractions are reduced to a common denominator, and 
their difference found. Hence, to subtract such fractions, we may 
simply 

• WrUe the difference of the denominators over their product. 

Examples for Practicb. 

2. Take ^ from |, | from ^, i from 4> } from |. 

3. Take ^ from |, ^ from f, ^ ^^ i» i ^ni |* 

4. Take ^ from |, f from ^, ^ from f , ^ from |. 

5. Take I from J, i from f , X from i, } from 4. 



QuBSTioKS. — Art. 161. How do you snbtraot one firaotion from another 
when both fractions have a unit for a numerator? What is the reason for 
this process 7 
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MULTIPLICATION OF COMMON FRACTIONa 

Art. 152t Multiplication of Fractions is the process of 
taking one number as many times as there are units in another, 
when one or both of the numbers are fractions. 

Abt. t53« To multiply a fraction by a whole number. 
Ex. 1. Multiply I by 4. Ans. S^. 

rntsT opBSATioN. Ill ^6 first operation we multiply the 

J X 4 = ^ = 3^ numerator of the fraction by the whole 

number, and obtain B^ for the answer. 
It is evident that the fraction ^ is rmdtiplied. by. multiplying 
its numerator by 4, since the parts taken are 4 times as many 
as before, while the parts into which the number or thing is 
divided remain the same. Therefore, 

Multiplying the nmmrator of a fraction by any Tvumher mvl' 
tiplies the fraction by that number, 

8B00ND opBBATioir. Ii^ ^hc sccoud opcratiou we divide the 

J X 4 c= J = 3^ denominator of the fraction by the whole 

number, and obtain 3^ for the answer, as 
before. It is evident, also, that the fraction { is multiplied by 
dividing its denominatortfhy 4, since tlie parts into which the 
number or thing is divided are only ^ as many, and conse- 
quently 4 times as large, as before, while the parts taken remain 
the same. Therefore, 

Dividing the denominator of a fraction by any number muZti' 
plies the fraction by that number, 

RcTLE. — Multiply the numerator of the fraction hy the whole num- 
ber. Or, 

Divide the denominator of the fraction hy the whole number, when it 
can be done withotU a remainder. 

Examples fob Practicb. 

2. Multiply f by 9. Ans. 6^. 

3. Multiply j% by 5. Ans. 2§. 

4. Multiply II by 3. Ans. l|. 

5. Multiply 11 by 85. Ans. 49. 

Questions. — Art. 152. What is multiplication of fractions? — Art. 153. 
How is a fraction multiplied, by the first operation ? Give the reason of the 
operation. What inference is drawn from it 7 How is a fraction multiplied, 
by the second operation 7 What is the reason of the operation 7 What in- 
ference is drawn from it 7 What is tha role for multiplying a fraction by a 
whole number? 
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6. Multiply ii by 83. Ans. 76t^, 

7. Multiply fl by 189. Ans. 166|f 

8. Multiply H^ by 365. Ans. 352 j6^V- 

9. Multiply ll by 48. Ans. 43 J. 

10. If a man receive | of a dollar for one day's labor, what 
will he receive for 21 days* labor ? Ans. $7 J. 

11. What cost 561b. of chalk at | of a oent per lb. 7 

Ans. $0.42. 

12. What cost 3961b. of copperaa at ^^ of a cent per lb. ? 

Ans. *3.24. 

13. What cost 79 bushels of salt at J of a dollar per bushel ? 

Ans. $69^. 

Abt. 154. To multiply a whole number by a fraction. 
Ex. 1. Multiply 15 by f . Ans^ 9. 

ri«8T opwLiTioH. . In the first operation we divide the 

^ ) "^ whole number by the denominator of the 

3X^ = 9 firaction, and obtain ^ of ic. We then 

multiply this quotient by 3, the numerator of the fraction, and 

thus obtain f of it, which is 9. 

BMon oFBunoji. ^ *^® second operation we multiply the 

1 5 whole number by tl^ numerator of the firao- 

3 tion, and divide the product* by the denomi- 

rr" j^ 5 s=: 9 ^^^^or* ^.nd obtain 9 for the answer, as before. 

Therefore, 
Multiplying by a frajction is taking the part of the multi' 
plicand denoted by the multijMer. 

Rule. — Divide the whole number by the denomiruUor of the frac- 
tion^ when it can he done without a remainder, and multiply the quotient 
by the numerator. Or, 

Multiply the whole number by the numerator of the fraction y and 
divide the product by the denominator. 

Examples fob Practicb. 

2. Multiply 36 by J. Ans. 28. 

3. Multiply 144 by ^^f Ans. 88. 

4. Multiply 375 by |f . Ans. 325. 

5. Multiply 2277 by i%. Ans. 1610. 

6. Multiply 376 by If. Ans. 243tV. 

QuBBTiOHS. — Art 154. How do you multiply a whole number by a frao- 
tion, aooording to the first operation ? How by the second 7 What inferenoe 
is drawn from the operation T What is the rule for multiplying a whole 
number by a fraction r 
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7. Multiply 471 by yf^- ^A^- ^ A- 

8. Multiply 871 by gV. Ans. 23|?. 

9. Multiply 867 by ^. ' Ans. 6^. 

Art. 155« To multiply a whole and mixed number to- 
gether. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 17 by 6J. Ans. 114}. 

OFK&lTIOa. 

ft 3 ^® ^^^ multiply 17 by 6, the whole 
!zi number of the multiplier, and then by the 



10 2 fractional part, |, which is simply taking 
I of 1 7 = 12} I of it, and add the two products. 

114} 

Ex. 2. Multiply 7} by 4. Ans. 30|. 

oFBunoH. "v^e fij^ multiply f in the multiplicand by 

^ b 4, the multiplier ; thus, 4 times f are ^y 

S. equal to 2f , which is in effect taking } of the 

I of 4 s= 2 f multiplier, 4. We then multiply the whole 

2 8 number by 4, and add the two products. 

3 0} Hence, in performing like examples, 

Multiply the fractional part and the whole number sepa- 
ratdy, and add the products. 

Examples vor Practicb. 

8. Multiply 9} by 5. Ans. 46|. 

4. Multiply 12} by 7. Ans. 88|. 

6. Multiply 9 by aff Ans. «0f 

6. Multiply 10 by 7|. Ans. 7 If 

7. Multiply llf by 8. Ans. 94f. 

8. What eost 7^xlb. of beef at 5 cents per pound 7 

Ans. $0.37^. 

9. What cost 23^bbl. of flour at $6 per barrel ? 

Ans. $141^. 

10. What cost 8}yd. of cloth at $5 per yard ? 

Ans. $41 1. 

11. What cost 9 barrels of vinegar at $6} per barrel ? 

Ans. $57 1. 



QuBsnoirs. — Art 156. What is the rule for multiplying » whole and 
mixed number together T Poea it make any differenoe whioh if taken for 
the multiplier T 

14 
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12. What oost 12 cords of wood at $6.37| per cord? 

Ans. $76.60. 

13. Wliat cost llcwt.* of sugar at $9| per cwt. ? 

Ans. $103J, 

14. What cost 4| bushels of rye at $1.75 per bushel ? 

Ans. $7.65f . 

15. What cost 7 tons of hay at $11 J per ton ? 

Ans. $83}. 

16. What cost 9 doz. of adzes at $10f per doz. ? 

Ans. $95|. 

17. What cost 5 tons of timber at $3} per ton ? 

Ans. $15§. 

18. What cost 15cwt. of rice at $7.62| per cwt. ? 

Ans. $114.37J. 

19. What cost 40 tons of coal at $8.37^ per ton ? 

Ans. $335. 

Art. 156. To multiply a fraction by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. Multiply J by |. Ans. ^. 

OPSBATIOR BT OANCKLLATIOa 

7^3 7 
jXf = 3i = A 9 4 12 

To multiply J by | is to take | of the multiplicand, J (Art 
154). Now, to obtain | of J, we simply multiply the numera- 
tors together for a new numerator, and the denominators together 
for a new denominator (Art. 138). Therefore, 

Mvltiplying tme fraction by another is the same as reducing 
eompomid fractions to simple ones. 

Rule. — Multiply the numerators together for a new numerator^ and 
the denominators together for a new tienominaior, 

NoTB. — We can cancel all the common fkctors in the numerators, and 
denominators, and then multiply the remaining factors together as before. 

Examples fob Practicb. 

± Multiply I by ^j. , Ans. ^. 

3. Multiply ^ by H. Ans. |. 

Questions. — Art. 166. What is the first rule for multiplying one fraction 
by another ? How does it appear that this operation multiplies the fractiun 
of the multiplioand T What is the inferenoe drawn from it 7 What is the 
Bote? 
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4. Multiply ^ by ^f . Ans. J. 

5. Multiply II by i^. Ans. ^ 

6. Multiply II by JJ. • Ans. |. 

7. Multiply I by ^. Ans. ^f ^. 

8. Multiply ^ by U. Ans. i. 

9. What cost J of a bushel of com at f of a dollar per bushel? 

Ans. J of a dollar. 

10. If a man travels ^ of a mile in an hour, how far would 
he travel in ^ of an hour ? Ans. 1 of a mile. 

11. If a bushel of com will buy ^ of a bushd of salt, how 
much salt might be bought for | of a bushel of com 7 

Ans. 1^ of a bushel. 

12. K § of I of a dollar buy one bushel of com, what will J 
of -^j of a bushel cost 7 Ans. ^ of a dollar. 

13. If f of ^ of ^ of an acre of land cost one dollar, how 
much may be bought with J of $18 7 Ans. 1^1^ acres. 

Abt. 157* To multiply a mixed number by a mixed number, 
it is only necessary to reduce them to improper fractions, and 
then proceed as in the foregoing rule. 

Ex. 1. Multiply ^ by 6§. Ans. 30|. 

opiaATioir. 

5 '^ 3 3 ' 

Examples fob Pbactiox. 

2. Multiply 7 J by 8^. Ans. 60^3^- 

3. Multiply ^ by 9i. Ans. 45^ 

4. Multiply 11^? by 8^. Ans. 99|^ 

5. Multiply 12| by llf . Ans. 147J. 

6. What cost 7| cords of wood at $5§ per cord 7 

Ans. $41 1^. 

7. What cost 7|yd. of cloth at $3 J per yard 7 Ans. 25||.^ 

8. What cost 6| gallons of molasses at 23| cents per gallon 7 

Ans. $1.52^f. 

9. If a man travel 3| miles in one hour, how far will he travel 
in 9 J hours 7 Ans. St^^. 

Question. —Art. 167. How do you multiply a mixtd number by a mixed 
number T 
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10. What 006t 861 H ^^^ o^ ^^^^ ^^ l^§ P^^ ^^^ ^ 

Ans. $9mm. 

11. How many square rods of land in a garden, which is 97^ 
rods long, and 49f rods wide ? Ans. 4810^ rods. 

DIVISION OF COMMON F&AOnONa 

Art. 158. Division of Fractions is the process of dividing 
when the divisor or dividend, or both, are fractions. 

Art. IMt To divide a fraction by i whole nnmber. 

Ex. 1. Divide | by 4. Ans. }. 

In this operation we divide the numerator of the 
fraction by 4, and write the quotient, 2, over the de- 

8 j_ ^ __ 2 nominator. 

9 ' 9 It is evident this process divides the fraction bT 

4, since the number and size of the jparts into whicn 
tiie whole number is divided remain the same, while only | of the 
number of parts is ezy^essed by the fraction. Therefore, 

DwiifyfLg the numerator of a friKtion by any number divides the 
fradion by' that number, 

Ex. 2. Divide ^ by 9. Ans. ^. 

nooHDOPBAno* ^® multiply the denominator of the fraction by 

the divisor, 9, and write the product under the nu- 

5 j_ g __ _5 merator. 

7 * 63 It is evident this process divides the fraction, 

since multiplying the denominator by 9 makes the 
number of parts into which the whole number is divided 9 times as 
many as before, and consequently each part can have but ^ of its 
former value. Now, if each part has out ^ of its former value, 
while only the same number of parts is expressed bv the fraction, it 
is plain the fraction has been divided by 9. Therefore, 

Multiplying the denominator of a fraction by any number divides the 
fraction by that number. 

RuLK. — Divide the numerator of the fraction by the whole number y 
when it can be done without a remainder, and wrUe the quotient over 
the denominator. Or, 

Multiply the denominator of. the fraction by the whole number , and 
write the product under the numerator, 

QintSTiOHB. — Art. 168. What is division of oommon fraetions T — Art. 169. 
How is the fraction divided by the first operation T What inference may be 
drawn from this operation ? How is a fraction divided by the second opera- 
tion 7 What inference is drawn from this operation T What is the role 7 
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EXAMPLTW V0& PbAOTIOB. 

3. Divide ^ by 3. Ans. ^. 

4. Divide J| by 6. Ans. ^. 

5. Divide ^ by 12. Ans. y^. 

6. Divide ^ by 8. Ans. ^. 

7. Divide f^ by 9. Ans. ^• 

8. Divide |^ by 15. Ans. ^. 

9. Divide ||^ by 75. Ans. ^. 

10. Divide | by 12. Ans. ^^. 

11. John Jones owns f of a share in a railroad valued at 
$117 ; this he bequeaths to his five children. What part of a 
share will each receive ? Ans. f . 

12. Divide ^ by 15. Ans. ^fj. 

13. Divide ^ by 28. Ans. ^. 

14. James Page's estate is valued at $10,000, and he has 
^ven ^ of it to Sie Seamen's Society ; ^ of the remainder he 
gave to his good minister ; and the remainder he divided equally 
among his 4 sons and 3 daughters. What sum will each of his 
children receive ? Ans. $680^^. 

Abt. 160* To divide a whole number by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. How many times will 13 contain ^ ? Ans. 30^. 

opKBATia*. ^^' convenience, we in- 

Q 1 3 V 7 9 1 ^®^ *^® terms of the divi- 

1 3 -{. _ = ^ = __I = 3 Qi sor, and then multiply the 

. * 7 3 3 ^' whole number by the orie- 

inal denominator, and &- 
vide the product by the numerator. 

The reason of this operation is evident, since 13 will contain } 
as many times as there are sevenths in 13, equal 91 sevenths. Now, 
if 13 contain 1 seventh 91 times, it will contain f as many times as 
91 will contain 3, equal to 30^. 

RuLB. — Multiply the whole number hy the denominator of the fraC' 
tion, and divide the product by the numerator. 

Examples fob Praotioi. 

2. Divide 18 by J. Ans. 20f 

3. Divide 27 by |j. Ans. 29,!^. 

4. Divide 23 by |. Ans. 92. 



QuBsnoiTB. — Art. 160. Wliat is the role for diyiding a whole number hj 
a firaetion 7 Giye the reason for the nile. 

14* 
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5. Dmde 5 by f Ads. 25. 

6. Divide 12 by f . Ans. 16. 

7. Divide t6 by |. Ans. 32. 

8. Divide 100 by IJ. Ans. lllff . 

9. I have 50 square yards of cloth; how many yards, f of a 
yard wide, will be sufficient to line it? Ans. 83^ yards. 

10. A. Poor 'can walk 3^ miles in 00 minutes ; Benjamin 
can walk ^ as fiist as Poor. How long will it take Benjamin 
to walk the same distance? Ans. 73^ minutes. 

Art. IMi To divide a mixed number by a whole number. 

* 

Ex. 1. Divide 17f by 6. Ans. 2J|. 



Havmg divided the whole num- 
0)17f ber as in simple diviiBon, we have 



2 52 s=r 4^ * -- — ^ • * lemaiiider of 52, which we re- 

^, Of-v* 8x«-«' ducetoanimpioi5ifeaction,and 

24-#4 8=2#4. divide it by the diyisor, as in 

^" ^^ Art. 159.. Annexing this frao- 

tion to the quotient 2, we obtain 2^ for the answer. Hence, to 

divide a mixed number by a whole number. 

Divide the inUgnd pari of the nwted nMmber; mid the remamder, 
reduced ifneoesaary to a wnplefrocUony divide as in Art. 159. 

RXAMFT.1C8 lOS PBACnCl. 

2. Divide 17| by 7. Ans. 24f. 

3. Divide 18f by 8. Ans. 2|j. 

4. Divide 27^^ by 9. Ans, Z^. 

5. Divide 81tV *>y H. Ans. 2^ 

6. Divide 78i by 12. Ans. Oj^. 

7. Divide 189fi by 4. Ans. 47 Jf. 

8. Divide 107^^ by 3. Ans. 35f|. 

9. Divide $14^ among 7 men. Ans. $2^. 

10. Divide $106} among 8 boys. Ans. |13ff 

11. What is the value of f^ of a dollar 7 Ans. $0.34f|v 

^ 12. Divide $107f4^ among 4 boys and 3 girls, and ^ve the 
girls twice as much as the boys. 

Ans. Boy's share, $10^; GirPs share, 21 ff 
13. If $14 will purchase j^ of a ton of copperas, what quan- 
tity will $1 purchase? Ans. l^wt 

QussnoH. — Art 161. How do 70a diyid* a mixod awnber byawholo 
number? 
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Art. IffS* To divide a whole number by a mixed number. 
Ex. 1. Divide 25 by 4f . Ans. 5^^. 

aI"^?**" ^® ^™* reduce the divisor and dividend to fifths, 

*5 -^^ and then divide as in whole numbers. 

^ ^ The reason why the answer is a mixed number, 

23) 125 (5 Aft ^^^ °^^ ^ fifths, is because the divisor and dividend 

^li;-^ ^^ were both multiplied by the same number, 5, and 

therefore their relation to each other is the same a» 

10 before, and the quotient will not be altered. Hence. 

Reduce the divisor and dividend to the same parts as are denoted by 
the denominator of the fraction in the divisor, and then divide as in 
whole numbers. 

Examples fob Practicb. 

^ Divide 36 by 9 J. Ans. B^. 

3. Divide 97 by 13|i. Ans. 6|f^. 

4. Divide 113 by 21t. Ans, b^. 

5. Divide 342 by 14^. Ans. 23^. 

6. There is a board 19 feet in lengtih, whidi 1 wish to saw 
into pieces 2| feet long ; what will be the number of pieces, and 
how many feet will remain ? Ans. 7ff pieces. 

Art. 163t To divide a fraction by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. Divide J by f Ans. IfJ. 

opEBATioR. In this operation, we invert 

J-f-f = JXf = ff = IfJ" *he terms of the divisor, and then 

proceed as in Art. 156. 
The reason of this process will be seen, when we consider that the 
divisor, f , is an expression denoting that 4 is to be divided by 9. Now, 
r^arding 4 as a whole number, we divide the fraction | by it, by 

7 7 

multiplying the denominator ; thus, -? . . ^'^* ^^^ ^^^ divisor, 4, 

is 9 times too great, since it was to be divided by 9, as seen in the 
original fraction ; therefore the quotient, ^, is 9 times too small, 

and must be multiplied by 9 ; thus, -'^ =^^=1^. By this opera- 
tion, we have multiplied the denominator of the dividend by the 
numerator of the divisor, and the numerator of the dividend by the 
denominator of the divisor. Uebob the 



QuBsnoKS. — Art. 162. How do jron divide a whole by a mixed num- 
ber? How doea it appear that thia process does not alter the qnotieat? 
<~ Art. 163. How do yon divide a fraetion by a fhustion 7 Give the reoMO 
why tills process divides the fraotion of the dividend. 
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Rm-K. — Invert the divUor, and then procad ai m mutiipUctUion oj 

Non 1. — Faolon oonuaou to niimenktor tad denomiiUitor dioald be 
ouiceUcd. 

No^ 2. — When tfaedivlaoT and dindend hava a oommon denominator 
tlunr denomiiiatora oanoel Moh other, and the dinmon ma; be peribrmed 
bj suDii]; dividing Um niuaerator of tbe dividend by that of the oiviBor. 

2. Divide \ Acs. li|. 

3. Divide J Ana. 3^. 

4. Divide f Ans. H. 

5. Divide \ Ana. 2|. 

6. Divide ^ Ana. 6^. 

7. Divide \ Ads. 4|. 

8. Divide ^ Ana. 6. 

9. Divide ^ Ads. 2^. 
10, Divide \ t of g. Ana. ISg. 
ILDivideJ "ftby |of Jofi- 
12. Divide | of ^ of | by | of f of ^. 

Akt. 164> To divide a mixed number by 4 mixed immber, it 
ia only Decessaiy to reduoo them to improper firaotioiia, and pro 
oeed M in the foregoing rale. (Art. 163.) 

£z. 1. Divide 7| by 3f. Ana. 2gg. 



% 





7j = V; 


; 8J = 


^^ 






ElAMPUB Foa pBAOTIOa. 




2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Divide 1\ by 4}. 

Divide 3* by 7*. 

Divide lU by 5^. 

Divide 43 V 11. 

Divide 1163 by 141. 

Divide 81^ by 9*. 

Divide |of5iof7 by t of SA- 




Am. IJj. 

Ana. aAV- 
Ans. 2AV. 

AnB. S||. 
Ana. 8i|f 

Ans. llj. 



QniTiaKi. — Vh&t i« tlia nUa for diriding ana traetlon b; another 1 How 
mar (Vaetieni be divided whan thaj have a eammaa deaomlnaCar t Deal tlili 
prooeB differ In prinsiple from the othetl — Art. 161. Holrda jron divide* 
mixed Dombar by ■ m^td niunbei T 
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COMPLEX FRACnONa 
Art. 165, To reduce complex to simple fractions. 
Ex. 1. Reduce 3 to a simple fraction. Ans. A.. 

opKBATioH. ginoe ^g numerator of a fraction is the 

- = ^ X f = A ^^^^®°^» ^^^ <^6 denominator the divisor 
f (Art. 132), it will be seen bj this operation 

that we simply divide the numerator, j^, by 
the denominator, f , as in division ofjractiom. (Art 163.) 

g 
Ex. 2. Reduce tt to a simple fraction. Ans. 1 J. 

opBUTiox. Y^Q ye^^ce ^g numerator, 

_ = I = f X I = V = Ij 8, and the denominator, 4^, to 
^i 7 improper fructions, and then 

proceed as in Ex. 1. 

Ex. 3. Reduce , ^ to a simple fraction. Ans. 1?. 

opBRATioii. ^e here reduce the 

— 1 — = i=:fxl = +l = l? denominator, | of §, to 
3 ^ S f a simple fraction, and 

then proceed as be^re. 

From the preceding illustrations we deduce the following 

Rule. — Reduce the terms of the complex fraction, if necessary, to 
the form of a simple fraction. Then divide the ntamerator of the com-' 
plex fraction by its denominator. 

Examples fob Pbaotioi. 

12 

4. Reduce -r- to a whole number. Ans. 28. 

5. Reduce s~ to a simple faction. Ans. ^. 

4| 

6. Reduoe -q- to a ^ple fraction. * Ans. ^f . 



QviSTioifS. — Art 165. What is the rule for reducing complex to aimple 
fnetiona 7 How does this process di£fer from division of firaotions ? 
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7. Beduoe ;^ to a simple firaotioiu Ans. ^. 

13 



8. Change ^ to a simple fimotion. Ans. 

9. Change -2" to a mixed number. Ans. 21 j^. 

9f 

10. Beduoe toT to a simple fraction, Ans. -^g, 

11. If 7 is the denominator of the following fraction 

r^, what is its value when reduced to a simple fraction? 

*^i Ans. yVr- 



12. If f is the numerator of the Allowing fraction, p what 

is its value when reduced to a simple fraction ? Ans. f|- 

Art. 166* Complex fractions, after being reduced to simple 
ones, may be added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided, accord- 
ing to the respective rules for simple fractions. 

EXAMPT.IW V0& PbAOTIOX. 

1 41 

1. Add I and -^ together. Ans. liVi^* 

8. From ^ take 1 Ans. ^^. 

4. From S take L Ans. 8^1. 

5. Multiply I of ^ by I of 1. Ans. rUr- 

6. Multiply |i by |i. Ans. 1 A%. 

7. Divide i- of 12J by i of 8f . Ans. 108^ 

m ' ■ I i ■ 

QuBSTioH. — Art. 166. How do jou add, fabtraot, multiply, and diride 
•omplex fiaotions 7 
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GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR OP FRACTIONS. 

Art. 167i To find the greatest common divisor of two or 
more fractions. 

Ex. 1. What is the greatest common divisor of |, §, and f f ? 

OPBRATIOM. 

Greatest common divisor of the numerators = 2 ) greatest com- 
Least common denominator of the fractions = 45) required. 

Having reduced the fractions to equivalent fractions with the 
least common denominator (Art. 141), we find the greatest common 
divisor of the numeratqrs 20, 30, and 36, to be 2. (^t. 124.) Now, 
since the 20, 30, and 36, are forty-fifths^ their greatest common 
divisor is not 2, a whole number, but so msjij forty-fifths. There- 
fore we write the 2 over the common denominator 45, and have ^ 
as the answer. 

Rule. — Reduce the fractions, if necessary, to the least common 
$lenominator. Then find the greatest common divisor of the numer- 
ttorSf which, written over the least common denominator y will give the 
reatest common divisor required. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of ^, f , and 1^ 7 

Ans. 9^. 

3. What is the greatest common divisor of }§, f , A^, and Jf 7 

Ans. 2^' 

4. What is the greatest common divisor of ^f, 2|, 4, and 5 J7 

Ans. 4^. 

5. There is a three-sided lot, of which one side is 166|fr., 
another side 156|ft., and the third side 208^fl. What must be 
the length of the longest rails that can be used in fencing it, 
allowing the end of each rail to lap by the other ^fr., and all 
the panels to be of equal length 7 Ans. lO^ft. 

LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE OF FRACTIONS. 
Art. 168« To find the least common multiple of fractions. 

Ex. 1. What is the least common multiple of f^, Ij^, and b^ 7 

Ans. 2^ = 10^. 

Questions. — Art. 167. What is the rule for finding the greatest common 
divisor of fractiona 7 Why, in the operatiox*, was the divisor 2 written over 
the denominator 45 7 
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OPOUinoH. 

A. 1 J. 5i = i. J. V- 
Least oommon multiple of the numerators = 2 1 ) i««t com. 

* > -»— multi- 



— 21) le«t 
= 2 ) pie ri 



Greatest common divisor of the denominator =2 ) pie required. 

Having reduced the fractions to their lowest terms, we find the 
least common multiple of the numerators, 1, 3, and 21, to be 21. 
TArt. 128.\ Now, since the 1, 3, and 21, are, from the nature of a 
traction, dividends of which their respective denominators, 6, 2, and 
4, are tiie divisors (Art. 132), the least common multiple of the 
fractions is not 21, a whole number, but so many fractional parts of 
the greatest oommon divisor of the denominators. This common 
divisor we find to be 2, which, written as the denominator of the 

21, sives ^ ^ 10^ as the least number that can be exactly divided 
by the given fractions. 

RuLB. — Reduce the fractions, if necessary, to their lowest terms. 
Then find the least common multiple of the numerators, which, written 
. aver the greatest common divisor of the denominators y will ffive the least 
common multiple required. 

Examples for Practigx. 

2. What is the least common multiple of ^, f , and ^ ? 

Ans. 4|. 

3. What is the least number that can be exactly dividea by 
^, 2J^, 6^, and T^r ^ . Ans. 95. 

4. What is the smallest som of money for which I eould pur- 
chase a number of bushels of oats, at %^^ a bushel ; a number 
of bushels of oom, at $f a bushel ; a number of bushels of rye, 
at $1^ a bushel ; or a number of bushels of wheat, at $2^ a 
bushel ; and how many bushels of each could I purchase for 
that sum 7 

Ans. $22^; 72 bushels of oats; 36 bushels of com; 15 
bushels of rye ; 10 bushels of wheat. 

5. There is an island 10 miles in circuit, around which A can 
travel in } of a day, and B in | of a day. Suppodng them 
each to start together from the same point to travel around it in 
the same direction, how long must they travel before coming 
together again at the place of departure, and how many miles 
wm each luive travelled ? 

Ans. 5^ days ; A 70 miles ; B 60 miles. 

Questions. — Art. 168. IVhat is the rule for finding the least oommon 
multiple of fraotiona 7 Why ia not the least oommon multiple of the numer- 
ators the least eommon multiple of the IhwBtioni 7 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN FRACTIONS. 

1. What are the contents of a field 76/^ rods in length, and 
18f rods in breadth ? Ans. 8A. 3R. 30^p. 

2. What are the contents of 10 boxes which are 7f feet long, 
1|^ feet wide, and 1 j- feet in height 7 

Ans. 169^ cubic feet. 

3. From -f^ of an acre of land there were sold 20 poles and 
200 square feet. What quantity remained ? 

Ans. 22076ft. 

4. What cost \^ of an acre at $1.75 per square rod ? 

Ans. «236.92t^. 

5. What cost j^ of a ton at $15 J per cwt. ? 

Ans. 649.73fJ. 

6. What is the continued product of the following numbers : 
14§, llf 5|, and 10^ ? Ans. 9184. 

7. From ^^ of a cwt. of sugar there was sold ^ of it ; what is 
the value of the remainder at $0.12} per pound ? 

Ans. $3.18}. 

8. What cost 19f barrels of flour at $7f per barrel ? 

.Ans. 6143f 

9. Bought a piece of land that was 47^^- rods in length, and 
29^^ in breadth ; • and from this land there were sold to Abijah 
Atwood 5 square rods, and to Hazen Webster a piece that was 
5 rods square \ how much remains unsold ? 

Ans. 1366ff square rods. 

10. From a quarter of beef weighing 175^lb. I gave John 
Snow f of it ; § of the remainder I sold to John Cloon. What 
is the value of the remainder at 8} cents per pound ? 

Ans. $2.04|f. 

11. Alexander Green bought of John Fortune a box of sugar 
containing 4751b. for $30. He sold J of it at 8 cents per 
pound, and § of the remainder at 10 cents per pound. What is 
the value of what still remains at 12^ cents per pound, and 
what does Green make on his bargain 7 

A ( Value of what remains, $13.19|. 
-^®- \ Green's bargain, $16.97f . 

12. What cost 3^^ of an acre at $14^ per acre 7 

Ans. $2. 

13. Multiply J of T^ of \l by ^ of \i of ^. Ans. ^. 

14. What are the contents of a board 11 J inches long, and 
4j inches wide 7 Ans. 49|^ square inches. 

16 
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15. Mary Brown had $17.87^ ; half of tfids Bum was given to 
the missionary society, and | oi the remainder she gave to the 
Bible society; what sum has she left? Ans. $8.57|. 

16. What number shall be .taken from 12j, and the remainder 
multiplied by 10|, that the product shall be 50 ? 

Ans. 83^ 

17. What number must be multiplied by 7f , that the product 
may be 20 7 Ans. 2|f . 

18. What are the contents of a box 8^ feet long, 3|^ feet 
wide, and 2^ feet high ? Ans. 68^^^^ feet. 

19. On f of my field I plant com ; on § of the remainder 1 
sow wheat ; potatoes are planted on f of what still remains ; and 
I have left two small pieces, one of which is 8 rods square, and 
the other contains 3 square rods. How large is my field ? 

Ans. lA. OR. 29p. 

REDUCTION OP FRACTIONS OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Art. 169* To reduce a fraction of a higher denomination to a 
Iraotion of a lower. 

Ex. 1. Reduce ^^^ of a pound to the fraction of a farthingi 

Ans. ifar. 



Ans. |far. 



OfSRATIOir. 



2160 



XaO 20 aOX12 240 240X4 060^ 4, 
"~ 2160 ' 2160 ~ 2160 ' 2160 2160 9 



OP>EATIOR BT OAHCLLATION. ^^^ gOs. make a pOUIld, 

__!__ X Ii0 X 118 X 4 there must be 20 times as 

Araik ^^ if'^^' many parts of a shilling as 

*^^ parts of a pound ; we there- 

fore multiply -y^ by 20, 

and obtain ^§98; ; and since 12d. make a shilling, there will be 12 
times as many parts of a penny as parts of a billing ; henoe we 

multiply ^'ihi ^7 12, and obtain ^iViyd. Again ; since 4far. make 
a penny, there will be 4 times as many parts ofa &rtking as parts of 
a pemiy ; we therefore multiply ^^ by 4, and obtain ^fj^^ur. = 
Jfar., Ans. 

Rule. — Multiply the given fraction by the same nttmbers thai woula 
be employed in reduction of whole numbers to the lower denomination 
required, 

m 

QuBSTioNS. — Art. 167. What is the rule for reducing a fraction of % 
higher denomination to the fraction of a lower 7 Will yon explain the opera- 
tions 7 Does this process differ in principle from redaotion of whole oom- 
veund numbers 7 
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Examples fob Practice. 

2. Reduce yi\lu ^^ ^ pound to the fraction of a farthing. 

Ans. It. 

3. What part of a penny is n,^ of a shilling 7 Ans. ^|. 

4. What part of a grain is g^^ of a pound Troy ? 

Ans. f . 

5. What part of an ounce is yt^ ^^ ^ ^^* ^ '^°^* f f • 
, 6. Reduce y^j^rr ^^ ^ ^long to &e fraction of a foot. 

Ans. ^. 

7. What«part of a square foot is ^^^x) ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ? 

Ans. f . 

8. What part of a second is ^^ij^xs ^^^ <^^7^ ^^J^* ih 

9. What part of a peck is ^ of a bushel ? Ans. f . 
10. What part of a pound is ^iu of a cwt. ? Ans. ^. 

Art. 170* To reduce a fraction of a lower denomination 
to a fraction of a higher. 

Ex. 1. Reduce | of a farthing to the fraction of a pound. 

opiRAnoir. 
• X4""8«' 86X12 432' 432 X30 8640 *^ 2160^' 

orsaATios bt oasobllatiow. Since 4&r. make a penny, 

^ __ jp there will be j- as many pence as 

9 X ^ X 12 X 20 2160 ' farthings; therefore wo divide 

the f by 4, and obtsdn ^^. 
And, since 12d. make a shilling, there will be ^^ as many shilllng|9 
as pence; hence we divide ^ by 12, and obtain ^^36. Again, 
since 20s. make a pound, there will he ^ as many pounds as shil- 
lings ; therefore we divide ^j^ by 20, and obtain js^^. == s-iW^* 
for the answer. 

Rule. — Divide the given fraction hy the same numbers that would 
be employed in reduction of whole numbers to the higher denomination 
required. 

Examples for Practice. 
2. Reduce ^ of a grain Troy to the fraction of a pound. 

Questions. — Art 170. Do 70a multiply or divide to reduce a fraetion of 
% lower denomination to the fraction of a higb^^r T What is the rule T 
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3. What part, of an ounce is -flj of a scruple ? Ans. ^. 

4. What part of a ton is | of an ounce ? Ans. ^ j^xnr* 

5. What part of a mile is f of a rod? Ans. ^^» 

6. What part of an acre is § of a square foot 7 

Ans. ^^fD. 

7. What part of a day is f ^ of a second 7 Ans. ^(j^xr- 

8. What part of 3 acres is | of a square foot 7 

9. What part of 3hhd. is f^ of a quart? Ans. ttjVj* 
10. What part of ^ of a solid foot is a cube whose sides are 

each ^ of a yard square ? Ans. J. 

Art. 171« To find the value of a fraction in whole numbers 
of a lower denomination. 

Ex. 1. What is the value of ^^ of 1£. 7 

Ans. 7s. 9d. l^&r. 

OPKRATIOH. 

7 
20 



1 8 ) 1 4 ( 7s. 

126 

— i-j The reason of this operation will be seen, 

1 ^ if we analyze the question according to Art 

^^ 169. Thus, ^ X 20 = 1^^. = 7rts., 

1 8 ) 1 6 8 ( 9d. a^d H "^ '^ = W<i- = ^M' ; and 

162 A ^ * = ftfar. = Hfar. 

. Ans. Ts. 9d. l^&r. 

6 

4 



1 8 ) 2 4 ( 1 Jfar. 

18 



A = 4 



KuLE. — Multiply the numerator of the given fraction by the number 
required to reduce it to the next lower denomination^ and divide the 
product by the denominator, 

Then^ if there is a remainder y proceed as before, until it is reducea 
to the denomination required. 



Question. — Art. 171. What is the rule for finding the valne of a firaetion 
in whole numbers of a lower denomination T 
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FiXAMPLTO FOB PbAOTICB. 

2. What is the value of | of a cwt. ? 

Ans. 3qr. 21b. 12oz. 7jdr. 
8. What is the value of J of a yard 7 Ana. 3qr. Jna 

4. What is the value of ^ of an acre 7 

Ans. IR. 28p. 155ft. 82fin. 

5. What is the value of f of a mile 7 

Ans. 1 fhr. 31rd: 1ft. lOin. 

6. What is the value of ^ of an ell English 7 

Ans. Iqr. l^^na. 

7. What is the value of f of a hogshead of wine 7 

Ans. ISgal. 

8. What is the value of -^ of a year 7 

Ans. 232da. lOh. 21m. 4932^0. 

Art. 172t To reduce a simple or compound number to the 
firactional part of any other simple or compound number of the 
same kind. 

Ex. 1. What part of 1£. is 3s. 6d. 2|far. Ans. ;^£. 

opBRATioH. In performing this operation, 

8s. 6d. 2|far. = 512 we reduce the 3s. 6d. 2ifar. to 

-tn __ 2880 ^^ ^ thirds of fiur. , the lowest denom- 

ination in the question, for the 
mimerator of the required fraction, and 1£. to the same denomina- 
tion for the denominator. We then reduce this fraction to its lowest 
terms, and obtain ^£. for the answer. 

Rule. — Reduce the given numbers to the lowest denormnation men 
Honed in either of them, TTien, unite the number which is to become 
the fractional fart for the numerator, and the other number for tht 
denomijuUor , of the required fraction. 

Examples for Practicx. 

2. Reduce 4s. 8d. to the fraction of 1£. Ans. }q, 

8. What part of a ton is 4cwt. 3qr. 121b. 7 Ans. /xn/iy 

4. What part of 2m. 3ftir. 20rd. is 2fur. 30rd. 7 Ans. f f 

5. What part of 2A. 2R. 32p. is 3R. 24p. 7 Ans. i- 

6. What part of a hogshead of wine is 18gal. 2qt. 7 

Ans. -^^. 

QuBSTiON.— Art. 172. What is the rule for reducing a simple or compound 
immber to the fraotional part of any other simpie or oomponnd number of the 
Mme kind T 
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7. WHat part of 30 d&js are 8 days 17h. 20m. ? 

Ans. ^J. 

8. From a piece of cloth containing 13yd. Oqr. 2na. there 
were taken 5yd. 2qr. 2na. What part of the whole piece waa 
taken? Ans. f. 

9. What part of 3 yards square are 3 square yards ? 

Ans. |. 

ADDinOfN OF FRACTIONS OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Art. 173t To add fractions of compound numbers. 

Ex. 1. Add f of a pound to } of a shilling. 

Ans. 17s. lid. O^&r. 
FiMT opKRATioH. ^ ^^ We find thc valuo of cach frao- 

Value of f£. = 1*7 1 2| tion separately, and add the two 

ViiliiA nf L Q 1 1 ^^^^^ together, according to the 

value ot js. — ^ H rule for adding compound num- 

17 11 Oj^ ^"- ^^^' ^^') 

8X0OHD opBBATioH. Wc first reduco 

I __ y ^ the fraction of a 

9X20 isxr*" shilling to the 

,£. + rU£. = Um. = 17«. lid. OAfer. fi^«on ^of ^a 

the two fractions together and find the value of their sum. (Art 
171.) 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. Add ^ of a pound to f of a shilling. 

Ans. 7s. lid. 3f ffar. 

3. Add together -ff of a ton, } of a ton, and ^ of a cwt. 

Ans. IT. 14cwt. Iqr. 5f Jf . 

4. Add together | of a yard, f of a yard, ^ of a quarter. 

Ans. 1yd. 2qr. 2na. Oj^J^in. 

5. Add together ^ of a mile, | of a mile, ^^ of a nixlong, 
and ^ of a yard. Ans. 6fur. 29rd. 3yd. Ifl. 0|^in. 

6. Add together ^ of an acre, | of a rood, and ^ of a square 
rod. Ans. lA. OR. 3p. 169ft 102fin. 

7. Sold 4 house-lots ; the firsts of an acre, the second ^ of an 
acre, the third ^ of an acre, ana the fourth ^ of an acre ; what 
was the quantity of land in the four lots ? 

Ans. 311. 38p. 45/3i^ft. 



QussTioirs. — Art. 173. What Is the first method of adding "fraetiioDS of 
eompound number* T What is the second T 
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SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Abt. 174* To subtract fractional parts of compound num- 
bers. 

£z. 1. From f of a pound take ^ of a pound. 

Ans. 9s. lOd. Iff far. 
rasT oPttAHOH. "VVe find the value of each 

Value om = in \ n ^z:^i!^ ^^rt 

Value ot A*.= 7 3 1^ cording to the rule for sub- 

77^ 777" tracting compound numbers. 
1^ If? (Artlk) 

BBooHD oTOAnoi^ Wc first subtract thc loBS fraction from 

T*' — TX^* — TT*" ^ the greater, and then find the value of 
9s. lOd. Iff far. their difference. (Art. 171.) 

Examples fob Pbacticb. 

2. From f of a ton take ^ of a cwt. 

Ans. llcwt. Oqr. 7^^1b. 

3. From | of a mile take -,2^. of a ^long. 

Ans. 5fur. 33rd. 5ft. 6m. 

4. From |f of an acre take f of a rood. 

Ans. 3R. 16p. 154ft. 

5. From a hogshead of molasses containing 100 gallons, ^ 
of it leaked out ; § of the remainder I kept for my family ; what 
quantity remained for sale? Ans. 24gal. Oqt. Ij^pt. 

6. The distance from Boston to Worcester is about 41 miles. 
A sets out from Worcester, and travels ^ of this distance tow- 
ards Boston ; B then starts from Boston to meet A, and, hav- 
ing travelled ^ of the remaining distance, it is required to find 
the distance between A and B. 

Ans. 12m. 6fur. 9rd. 5ft. 9f in. 

7. A agrees to labor for B 365 days ; but he was absent on 
account of sickness f part of the time ; he was also obliged to be 
employed in his own business -^ of the remaining time ; required 
the time lost. Ans. 137da. llh. 13m. 14f fsec. 

8. From 11 acres, 33 poles, 101^*^ feet of land, I sold | to A, | 
of the remainder to B, and four house-lots, each 144 feet square, 
to C ; what is the value of the remainder, at SJ-isents per square 
foot 7 Ans. $3937.89^. 



QuzBTioNB. — Art 174. What is the fint method of subtracting fractious 
of oompoBDd sumbeie T The seeend 7 
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QUESnONS TO BE PEBFOBMED BT AKALTSIS. 

1. If one yard of doth cost $4.40, what will | of a yard cost 7 

Illustration. — If 1 yard cost $4.40, ^ of a yard will cost ^ 
of $4.40, equal to $0.88; and | will cost 4 times $0.88, equal 
to $3.52, Ans. 

2. If a barrel of floor cost $7.80, what will i^ of a barrel 
cost? Ajis. $2.34. 

3. If a load of hay oost $17.84, what will ( of a load cost? 

Ans. $15.61. 

4. If $786.63 are paid for a cargo of wheat, what is the cost 
of f j of the cargo ? Ans. $665.61. 

5. What is |^ of $87.50 ? Ans. $80,204. 

6. What is f of 17£. 18s. 9d. ? Ans. 13X. 9s. 0^ 

7. What is I of 3T. lOcwt. 3qr. 231b. ? 

Ans. 2T. 3cwt 3qr. 23f lb. 

8. What is | of 27 A. 8IL 83p.t Ans. 12A. IR. 28p. 

9. If $3.52 are paid for ^ of a yard of cloth, what is the 
price of 1 yard? Ans. $4.40. 

Illubtiultion. — If f of a yard cost $3.52, ^ will cost i of 
$3.52, equal to $0.88 ; and f , or a whole yard, inll cost 5 tunes 
$0.88, equal to $4.40, Ans. 

10. If ^ of a barrel of flour oost $2.34, what will be the cost 
of a whole barrel ? Ans. $7.80. 

11. When $15.57^ are paid for } of a ton of hay, what will 
1 ton oost? Ans. $17.80. 

12. When |i of a cargo of flour cost $665.50, what sum will 
pay for the whole cargo? Aiis. $786.50. 

13. If $73.60| are paid for ^ of a ton of potash, what sum 
must be paid for a ton? Ans. $80.30. 

14. Bought } of a bale of broadcloth for 13£. 9& Ofd. ; what 
would have been the cost of the whole bale? 

Ans. 17£. 18s. 9d. 
15.^ If ^ of an acre produce 18cwt. Oqr. 121b. of hay, what 
quantity will a whole acre produce? Ans. 77cwt. Oqr. lib. 

16. Bought I of a lot of land containing 12A. IR. 30 jp. • 
what were the contents of the whole lot? 

Ans. 27A. 3R. 39ip. 

17. If f^ of a ton of potash cost $80,204, what is the value 
of a ton? Ans. $87.50. 
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18. If f of a cwt. of sugar cost $5.40, what is the value of j 
of a cwt. ? 

Illustration. — If | of a cwt. cost $5.40, ^ will cost ^ of 
$5.40, equal to $1.80 ; and J, or a cwt., will cost 4 times $1.80, 
equal to $7.20. Now, if Icwt. cost $7.20, ^ of a cwt. will cost 
^ of $7.20, equal to $0.80 ; and | will cost 7 times $0.80, equal 
to $5.60, Ans. 

19. If ^ of a pound of ipecacuanha cost $2.52, what is the 
value of I of a pound? Ans. $1.76. 

20. When $80 are paid for f of an acre of land, what cost { 
of an acre ? Ans. $93.33^. 

21. If y^ of a carding-mill are worth $631.89, what are ^ 
of it worth ? Ans. $401.20. 

22. If I of a ship and cargo are valued at $141.52, what are 
^ of them worth ? Ans. $30.50. 

23. If the value of f of a farm containing 178^^ acres is 
$1728, what is the price of f of the remainder 7 

Ans. $2304. 

24. E. Carter's garden is ITA- rods long, and lly^ rods wide. 
He disposes of f of it for $82.80 ; what is the value of § of the 
remainder? Ans. $41.40. 

25. When 26£. 12s. 6d. are paid for | of a bale of cloth, 
what sum should be paid for ^ of the remainder ? 

Ans. 18£. 12s. 9d. 

26. If 7cwt. of sugar cost $28.14, what will 9|cwt. cost? 

Illustration. — If 7cwt. cost $28.14, Icwt. will cost } of 
$28.14, equal to $4.02. In 9f cwt. there are J^cwt. ; and if 
Icwt. cost $4.02, |cwt. will cost ^ of $4.02, equal to $0.67, and 
^ will cost 59 times $0.67, equal to $39.53, Ans. 

27. If three tons of Jiaj cost $49, wh&t will 7^ tons cost? 

Ans. $120.27^2^. 

28. Gave $78.80 for 11 tons of coal ; what should I give for 
3f tons? Ans. $24.67|^. 

29. Paid 37£. 18s. lOd. for 3 bales of velvet ; what was the 
cost of 5| bales? Ans. 67£. 19s. 6|^d.^ ' 

30. Gave $40 for 5 yards of broadcloth ; what was the price 
of 19^ yards ? Ans. $156.57|. 

31. Paid $360 for 20 barrels of beer; what must be given 
for 43| barrels ? Ans. $789. 

32. If 7 bushels of rye cost $8.75, what cost IS^ bushels? 

Ans. $23.29^. 
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83. Paid $19.80 for 8 jards of broadcloth ; what som must 
oe given for 11 f yards? Ans. $76.37f. 

84. If 9^cwt. of sugar cost $89.58, what must be paid for 
7cwt. 7 

Illustration. — In 9|cwt. there are ^wt. If ^wt. cost 
$39.53, ^wt. will cost ^ of $39.53, equal to $0.67 ; and f , or 
Icwt, will cost 6 times $0.67, equal to $4.02; and 7cwt will 
cost 7 times $4.02, equal to $28.14, Ans. 

85. When $18} are paid fi>r 3cwt. of sugar, how much may 
be purchased for $1 ? How much for $78 ? Ans. 12^^V<^wt. 

86. If 8f tons of potash cost $276.18, what will be the value 
of 1 ton? Of 75 tons? Ans. $6041.43f 

87. If 7^*1 acres of land cost $875, what will one acre cost? 
What will 75 acres cost? Ans. $8912.03^. 

38. If 4| tons of coal cost $70, what will 1 ton cost ? What 
will 86 tons cost? Ans. $1376. 

39. For 27} acres of land there were paid $375 ; what cost 
I acre ? What cost 69 acres ? Ans $932.48^. 

40. If ^ tons of hay cost $80.50, what costs 1 ton ? What 
cost 15 tons ? Ans. $262.50. 

41. If 7^wt. of sugar cost $62.37, what will Icwt. cost? 
(Vhat cost 19cwt. ? Ans. $160.93. 

42. If 7| yards of cloth cost $18.95, what will be the value 
of 11| yards? 

Illttstration. — In 7f yards there are \i^ of a yard. If ^ 
of a yard cost $18.95, ^ will cost ^ of $13.95, equal to $0.45 ; 
and ^, or 1 yard will cost 4 times $0.45, equal to $1.80. Id 
11| yards there are ^ a of a yard. If 1 yard cost $1.80, ^ of 
a yard will cost ^ of $1.80 equal to $0.20, and ^ will cost 
103 times $0.20, equal to $2,060, Ana. . 

43. When $668.50 are paid for 17-^ acres, what would be 
the value of 89| acres? Ans. $3457.30. 

44. If $1738 are given for 19| tons of iron, what will be the 
tsost of 37^ tons ? Ans. $8288. 

45. Paid $llf for 1128 feet of boards; how many could I 
have purchased for $119-,72? Ans. 11480 feet. 

46. For 8| tons of potash I received 116cwt. of sugar ; re* 
quired the quantity of sugar that may be received for 11 } tona 
of potash. Ans. 876cwt. 

47. For llf tons of potash I received 876cwt. of sugar 
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required the quantity of sogar that Bhoald be receiyed for 3 j 
tons. Ans. 116cwt. 

48. Wben $8 are paid for 1^ yards of broadcloth, how much 
must be given for 8^ yards? Ans. $49. ^ 

49. Gave $414 for 20-^ acres of land ; what shall be given 
for 11| acres 7 Ans. $236. 

mSCELLANEOUS QUESHONS BY ANALYSIS. 

1. Sold a small farm for $896.50 ; what was receiyed for -^ 
of it? For ^3^ of it? For |^ of it? • Ans. $815. 

2. Gave $17^ fbr 3 barrels of flour ; what cost 1 barrel ? 
What 37 barrels? Ans. $213.03g»y. 

3. Sold a house fbr $3687 ; what sum was received for | of 
it? Ans. $3226.12f 

4. Bought 17^ tons of hay for $187f ; what is the cost of f 

of a ton ? Ans. $7.61fVvV- 

5. Bought a hogshead of molasses for $13| ; what cost | of 
it ? What cost { ? What cost V ^ ^^s- $30.52|. 

6. When $37 ^^ are paid for 100 gallons of molasses, what 
cost ^ of a gallon? Ans. $0.21 f^. 

7. When 12 cents are paid fbr ^ of a gallon of molasses, 
what will 48^ gallons cost? Ans. $16.01|^. 

8. If I of a l^rrel of flour cost $3^, what will 6{ barrels cost "t 

Ans. $48+^. 

9. When $236 are paid for 11^ acres, what will be paid for 
20t% acres? Ans. $414. 

10. Paid in Liverpool 974 £. for 3 bales of cloth ; how many 
bales should be received for i073^£. ? Ans. 33 bales. 

11. If 6f barrels of flour cost $48|^, what will | of a barrel 
cost ? Ans. $3.28f . 

12. If 3§ pounds of coffee cost 34 cents, what sum must be 
paid for 74 J pounds ? Ans. $6.90^. 

13. If 2\ tons of hay cost $63, what will be the cost of 16| 
tons ? Ans. $381 f f . 

14. If a piece of land 3 rods square cost $17-^, what will be 
the cost of 4 square rods ? Ans. $7 j^ j^. 

15. Paid $31^ for 2^wt. of iron ; required the sum to be 
paid for 689.^cwt. Ans. $7680f . 

16. For 6§ cords of wood J. Holt paid $63 ; what sum must 
be paid for 18 cords? Ans. $170.10. 

17. Gave $243^^ for 96 barrels of tar ; what quantity could 
be purchased for $1000 ? Ann 394^ barrels. 
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18. Paid $7888.30 for 88^^ acres of wild land ; what sum 
did 1 pay for each acre, and what would be the cost of 7 acres? 

Ana. $660.80. 
^ 19. Ghive 132£. 12s. for 7f tons of starch ; what cost 12j 
tons ? Ans. 224£. 5s. 

20. For 17f days' work I paid $25.44 ; what should be paid 
fbr 89 J days' labor? Ans. $128.64. 

21. Sold 7-^7 bushels of apples for $7.28 ; what should I re- 
ceive for 19|| bushels? Ans. $19.12. 

22. Paid $4355.52 for 49f pieces of carpeting ; what did 37^ 
pieces cost? Ans. $3294.72. 

23. If J of f of the cost of the Capitol at Washington was 
$300,000, what was the whole cost? Ans. $2,000,000. 

24. Purchased 7^ thousand of boards for $135.80; what 
must be paid for 19| thousand? Ans. $359.45. 

25. My wood-pile contains 6 cords and 76 cubic feet. If I 
dispose of f of it, what is the value of the remainder at 4| cents 
per cubic foot? Ans. $23.14ff. 

26. I have a field 30 rods square, and having sold 18 square 
rods to S. Brown, and 82 square rods to J. Smith, what part of 
the field remained unsold ? Ans. f . 

27. Bought 7T. 12cwt. 3qr. 181b. of iron, and having sold 
3T. 18cwt. Iqr. 201b., what is the value of f of the remainder 
at 5| cent« per lb. ? Ans. $242.59^. 

28. Bought 37 tons of iron at $68.50 per ton, for f of which 
I paid in coffee at $8.50 per cwt., and for the remainder I paid 
cash. Required the amount of cash paid, and also the value of 
the coffee. 

Ans. Cash, $633.62^; Value of the coffee, $1900.87 J. 

29. A man, having received a legacy of $7896, spent ^ of it 
in speculations, and the remainder he put in the savings bank, 
where it continued 15 years. It was then found that the sum 
deposited had doubled. Required the sum in the bank. 

Ans. $3948. 

30. Bought a piece of broadcloth for $88, and sold ^ of it 
to J. Smith, and ^ of the remainder to 0. Lake ; what is the 
value of the part unsold ? Ans. $37.49^9^. 

31. A gentleman gave f of his estate to his wife, § of the re- 
mamder to his oldest son, and f of what then remained to his 
daughter, who received $750 ,• required the whole estate. 

Ans. $12,000. 

32. From an acre of land I sold two house-lots, each 100 feet 
square; what is the value of the remainder, at 8 cents per 
square foot ? Ans. $1884.80: 
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$XIX. DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

Art. 175. A Decimal Fraction is a fraction whose de- 
nominator is ten, or the product of a number of tens. 

Decimal fractions are commonly expressed by writing the 
numerator only, with a point (.) before it, called the decimal 
voint or separatriz ; thus, 

^ is written .9. 
^(^TT " .99. 

.999. 



By examining the foregoing fractions, it will be seen that ^ 
= .9 can occupy only one place while it remains a proper frac- 
tion ; ^jf = .99, only ttoo places ; and ^jj% = .999, only 
three places ; for, if their numerators are increased by ^ := .1, 
rip ^ .01, |-ij\j^ = .001, respectively, each fraction becomes a 
unit or whole number. Hence, 

The first figure or phice of any decimal on the rtght of the 
point is tenths, the second hurtdredths, the third thousandths, ^c. 

NoTis. — When a decimal place has no significant figure it must be 
filled with a cipher. 

Art. 176. The denominator of ^ = .9 is 1 with oTie cipher 
annexed ; the denominator of ^jpQ = .99 is 1 with ttoo ciphers 
annexed ; the denominator of ^^^ = .999 is 1 with three 
ciphers annexed. Hence, 

The denominator of a decimal fraction is 1 tvith as many 
ciphers annjexed as the numjerator lias plojces. 

Art. 177. Decimal fractions originate from dividing the 
unit, first, into 10 equal parts, and then each of these parts into 
10 other equal parts, and so on indefinitely. Thus, 1 -f- 10 = 

jV = .1 ; iV -MO = T^^ = .01 ; T*Tj -MO = txjW = .001. 
Hence, 

The unit in decimal frojctions is divided into 10, 100, 1000, 
4'C., equal parts. 



Questions. — Art. 175. What is a decimal fraction ? How are decimal 
fractions commonly expressed? What is the first figure or place of any 
decimal ? The second 7 The third ? Ac. Why 7 What must be done when 
a decimal place has no significant figure to fill it 7 — Art. 176. What is the 
denominator of a decimal fraction 7 — Art. 177/' How do decimal fractions 
originate 7 

16 



182 
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Art. 1 78. If ciphers are placed on the left hand of decimal 
figures, between them and the decimal point, those figures change 
their places, each cipher remoying them one place to the right ; 
thus, .3 ■= y^u, but .03 = -Y^y and .003 = ttj^- Hence, 

Every cipher placed on the left of decimal Jiffures, between 
them and the decimal point, decreases the value represented by 
them the same as dividing by ten. 

Art. 179« If ciphers are placed on the right hand of deci- 
mal figures, their places are not changed ; thus, .3 «== -^^j, and 
.30 = Y?pj = ^^ = .3. Hence, 

Ciphers placed on the right hand of decimals do not aUer the 
value represented by them. 

NUMERATION OF DECIMAL FRACHONa 

Abt. 180* The relation of decimals to whole numbers and 
to each other, and also the names of their different orders and 
places, may be learned from the following 
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Questions. — Art 178. Vhat effect have oiphers placed at the left band 
of decimals 7 Why? — Art. 179. What effect if placed at the right hand? 
Why 7 — Art. 180. What may be learned from the table 7 
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The preceding table consists of a whde number and decimal^ 
which, taken together, are called a viixed riuwher. The part 
on the left of the separatrix is the whole number, and that on 
the right the decimal. The decimal part is numerated from tho 
left to the right, and its value is expressed in words thus- 
Two himdred thirty-four millions five hundred sixty-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred ninety-three billionths. And the mixed 
number thus : Seven millions six hundred fifty-four thousand 
three hundred twenty-one, and two hundred thirty-four millions 
five hundred sixty-seven thousand eight hundred ninety-three 
billionths. 

From the table and explanations we have the following rule 
for reading decimals : 

Rule. — Read ike decimal as though it were a whole number j adding 
the name of the right-hand order. 

The pupil may write in words, or read orally, the following 
numbers : 



1. 


.5 


5. 


.3001 


9. 


.72859 


2. 


.42 


6. 


.0984 


10. 


12.02008 


8. 


.01 


7. 


.00013 


11. 


121.000386 


4. 


.908 


8. 


.82007 


12. 


2.8058217 



NOTATION OF DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 181* By examining the decimal table we perceive 
that tenths occupy the first place, hundredths the second, &o., 
and that each figure takes its value by its distance from the 
place of units ; flierefore, to write decimals, we have the fol- 
lowing 

Rule. — Write the decimal as though it were a whole number, sup' 
plying with ciphers such places as have no significant figures. 

The pupil may write in figures the following numbers : 

1. Three hundred seven, and twenty-five hundredths. 

2. Forty-seven, arid seven tenths. 

Questions. — : Of what does it oonsist T What is the number called, when 
taken together T What is the part on the left hand of the separatrix 7 Tho 
part on the right? What is the value of the decimal? What is the value 
of the mixed number ? What is the rule for reading decimals 7 — Art. 181. 
Upon what does the value of a decimal figure depend 7 What is the rule for 
writing decimals ? 
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3. Eighteen, and five hundredths. 

4. TwcDty-nuie,and three thousandths 

5. Forty-nme ten thousandths. 

6. Eight, and eight millionths. 

7. Seventy-five, and nine tenths. 

8. Two thousand, and two thousandths. 

9. Eighteen, and eighteen thousandths. 

10. Five hundred five, and one thousand six millionths. 

11. Three hundred, and forty-two ten millionths. 

12. Twenty-five hundred, and thirty-seven billionths. 

Art. 182. It will be seen that decimals increase from right 
to left, and decrease from left to right, by the same law as do 
simple whole numbers ; hence they may be added, subtracted, 
multiplied, and divided, in the same manner. 

ADDITION OF DECDIALa 

Art. 183. Ex. 1. Add together 5.018, 171.16, 88.133, 
1113.6, .00456, and 14.178. Ans. 1392.09356. 

opnuTiox. 

5.0 18 

1 7 1.1 6 We write the numbers so that figures of 

8 8:1 3 3 ^^ same decimal place shall stand in the Bame 

1113 6 column, and then, beginning at the right 

4^6 hand, add them as whole numbers, and place 

1 J. 1 7ft ^^^ decimal point in the result directly under 

1 4.1 7 o those above. 

1 3 9 2.0 9 3 5 6 

Rule. — Write the numbers so that fibres of the same decimal place 
shall stand in the same ailumn. 

Add as in whole numbers^ and point off, in the sum, from the right 
hand as many places for decimals as equal the greatest number of ded" 
mal places in any of the numbers added. 

Proof, — The proof is the same as in addition of simple num- 
bers. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. Add together 171.61111, 16.7101, .00007, 71.0006, and 
1.167895. Ans. 260.489775. 

3. Add together .16711, 1.766, 76111.1, 167.1, .000007, and 
1476.1. Ans. 77756.233117. 

Questions. — Art. 182. How do decimals increase aod decrease? How 
may thej be added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided ? — Art. 183. How are 
decimals arranged forladdition? What is the rule for addition of deoimals} 
What is the proof? 
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4. Add together 151.01, 611111.01, 16.5, 6.7, 46.1, and 
.67896. Ans. 611331.99896. 

5. Add fifly-six thousand, and fourteen thousandths; nine- 
teen, and nineteen hundredths ; fifty-seven, snd forty-eight ten 
thousandths ; twenty-three thousand five, and four tenths ; and 
fourteen millionths. Ans. 79081.608814. 

6. What is the sum of forty-nine, and one hundred and five 
ten thousandths ; eighty-nine, and one hundred seven thou- 
sandths ; one hundred twenty-seven millionths ; forty-eight ten 
thousandths ? Ans. 138.122427. 

7. What is the sum of three, and eighteen ten thousandths ; 
one thousand five, and twenty-three thousand forty-three mil- 
lionths; eighty-seven, and one hundred seven thousandths; 
forty-nine ten thousandths ; forty-seven thousand, and three hun- 
dred nine hundred thousandths ? Ans. 48095.139833. 

SUBTRACTION OF DECIMALS. 

AsT. 181. Ex. 1. From 74.806 take 49.064. 

Ans. 25.752. 

n^ToPk'a Having written the less numher under the greater, so 
7 4.8 6 that figures of the same decimal place stand in the same 
4 9.0 5 4 column, we subtract as in whole numbers, and place the 

^ ^ ^ , ■ decimal point in the residt, as in addition of decimals. 
2 5.7 5 2 - ^ 

RuLB. — Write the less numher under the greater^ so that figures 
of the same decimal place shall stand in the same column. 

Subtract as in whole numbers^ and point off the remainder as in 
addition of decimals. 

Proof. — The proof is the same as in subtraction of simplt 
numbers. 





Examples for 


Practicb. 




- 


2. 

1 1.0 7 8 

9.81 


3. 
47.117 

8.7 8 1 9 5 


4. 
4 6.13 
7.8915 




6. 
87.107 
1.119 86 


1.2 6 8 


38.33 5 05 


3 8.2 3 8 5 




8 5.9 8 7 1 4 


6. From 81.35 take 11.678956 

7. From 1 take .876543. 

8. From 100 take 99.111176. 

9. From 87.1 take 5.6789. 


Ans. 69.671044. 
Ans. .123457. 
Ans. .888824. 
Ans. 81.4211. 



QuBsnoirs. — Art 184. What is the rule for eubtraction of decimals? 
Wbat is the proof 7 

16* 
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10. Prom 100 take .001. Adb. 99.999. 

11. From seTeiitj-three,take seventy-three thousaDdths. 

Ans. 72.927. 

12. From three hundred sixty-five take forty-seven ten thou- 
riandths. Ans. 364.9953. 

13. From three hundred fifty-seven thousand take twenty- 
eiiHiit,and four thousand nine ten millionths. 

Ans. 356971.9995991. 

14. From .875 take .4. Ans. .475 

15. From .3125 take .125. Ans. .1875 

16. From .95 take .44. Ans. .51. 

17. From 3.7 take 1.8. Ans. 1.9. 

18. From 8.125 take 2.6875. Ans. 5.4375. 

19. From 9.375 take 1.5. Ans. 7.875. 

20. From .666 take .041. Ans. .625. 

MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALa 

Art. 185. Ex. 1. Multiply 18.72 by 7.1. 

Ans. 132.912. 

•puATioH. We multiply as in whole numbers, and point off 

1 8.7 2 on the right of the product as many figures for deci- 

7.1 mals as there are decimal figures in the multiplicand 

and multiplier counted together. 

18 7 2 The reason for pointing off decimals in the product 

1810 4 as above will be seen, if we convert the multiplicand 

and multiplier into common fractions, and multiply 

1 3 2.9 1 2 ^^ together. Thus, 18.72 = IH^^^ = \y^ ; 

and7.1 = 7A = H. Then ^SW X H = ^8»** 
as 132^^9 B 132.912, Ans., the same as in the operation. 

Ex. 2. Multiply 5.12 by .012. 

opsKATioH. Since the number of figures in the product 

5.1 2 is not equal to the number of decimals in the 

.012 multiplicand and multiplier, we supply the 

deficiency by placing 'a cipher on the lert hand. 



10 2 4 The reason of this process will appear, if we 

512- perform the question thus : 5.12 sa 5-i^^ = 

06144Ans ^^^ ^""^ '^^^ = ^^' ^^^'^ *** ^ '^**^ "^ 

tSAJS^u = .06144, Ans., the same as before. 

Hence we deduce the following 

QuBSTiovg. — Art. 185. In multiplication of decimals how do yon point off 
the product 7 Will you give the reason for it 7 When the number of figures 
in the product is not €c{\i^ to the number of decimals in the multiplioMid and 
multiplier, what must be done? 
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Rule. — Multiply cui in whole numbers., and point off an many 
Jigiires for decimals, in the product, as there are decimals in the mul- 
tiplicand and multiplier. 

If there he not so many figures in the product as there are decimal 
places in the multiplicand and mtdtiplier, supply the deficiency by pre- 
fixing ciphers. 

NoTB. — When a decimal number is to be multiplied by 10, 100, 1000, 
&c., remove the decimal point as manj places to the right as there are 
ciphers in the multiplier; and if there be not figures enough in the number, 
Annex ciphers. Thus, 1.26 X 10 = 12.6 ; and 1.7 X 100 = 170. 

Proof — The proof is the same as in multiplication of simple 
oumbers. 

Examples fob Practicb. 

3. Multiply 18.07 by .007. Ans. .12649. 

4. Multiply 18.46 by 1.007. Ans. 18.58922. 

5. Multiply .00076 by .0015. Ans. .00000114. 

6. Multiply 11.37 by 100. Ans. 1137. 

7. Multiply 47.01 by .047. Ans. 2.20947. 

8. Multiply .0701 by .0067. . Ans. .00046967. 

9. Multiply 47 by .47. Ans. 22.09. 

10. Multiply eighty-seven thousandths by fifteen millionths. 

Ans. .000001305. 

11. Multiply one hundred seven thousand, and fifteen ten 
thousandths by one hundred seven ter thousandths. 

Ans. 1144.90001605. 

12. Multiply ninety-seven ten thousandths by four hundred, 
and sixty-seven hundredths. Ans. 3.886499. 

13. Multiply ninety-six thousandths by ninety-six hundred 
thousandths. Ans. .00009216. 

14. Multiply one million by one millionth. Ans. 1. 

15. Multiply one hundred by fourteen ten thousandths. 

Ans. .14. 

16. Multiply one hundred one thousandths by ten thousand 
one hundred one hundred thousandths. Ans. .01020201. 

17 Multiply one thousand fifty, and seven ten thousandths 
by three hundred five hundred thousandths. 

Ans. 3.202502135. 
18. Multiply two million by seven tenths. Ans. 1400000. 



Questions. — What lathe rule for multiplication of decimals? What is 
the proof 7 How do you maltiply a decimal by 10, 100, 1000, Ac. T 
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19. Multiply four handled, and four thousandths by ihirfy« 
and three hundredths. Ana. 12012.12012. 

20. What oost 461b. of tea at $1,125 per pound 7 

Ans. $51.75. 

21. What oost 17.125 tons of hay at $18,875 per ton ? 

Ans. $323.234375. 

22. What oost 181b. of sugar at $0,125 per pound ? 

Ans. $2^5. 

23. What oost 375.25bu. of salt at $0.62 p^ bushel 7 

Ans. $232,655. 

DIVISION OF D£G£i)iAI& 
AsT. 186. Ex. 1. Divide 45.625 by 12.5. Ans. 3.65. 

opnATiov. We diyide as in whole numbers, and 

1 2.5 ) 4 5.6 2 5 ( 3.6 5 einoe the divisor and quotient are the 

3 7 5 two fiictors, which, being multiplied 

— ~ together, produce the <Svidend, we 

812 pomt off two decimal figures in the 

7 5 quotient, to make the number in the 

— two &ctors equal to the product or divi- 

6 2 5 dend. 

6 2 5 The reason for pointing off will also 

be seen by performmg the question with 

the decimals in the form of common fractions. Thus, 45.625 tsm 

45tVA =Wi«f, and 12.6= 12A = W. Then M^ "^ -*^ 
= Wi?/ X ly^s = HUB = m = 3t^ = 3.65, Ans., as 
before. 

Ex. 2. Divide .175 by 2.5. Ans. .07. 

oPBRATios. "vve divide as in whole numbers, and since 

2.5 ) ,1 7 5 ( .0 7 we have but ope figure in the quotient, we 

17 5 place a cipher before it, which removes it to 

the place of hundredths, and thus makes the 

decimal places in the divisor and quotient 
equal to those of the dividend. 

The reason for prefioring the cipher will appear more obvious by 
solving the question with the decimals in the form of common fractions. 
Thus, .175 = ^^%, and 2.5 = 2t^ = f*. Then rVA ■^ f* = 

iVufi) X M = aWA = tAtt = -07, Ans., as before. Hence 
the following 

QuBSTioNS. — Art. 186. In division of decimals how do yon point off the 
quotient ? What is the reason for it ? If the decimal places of the divisor 
nnd quotient are not equal to the dividend, what must be done 7 
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Rule. — Divide tis in whole numbers, and point off tis many decimals 
in the quotient as the decimals in the dividend erceed those of the 
divisor; but if there are not as many, supply the deficiency by prefixing 
ciphers. 

Note 1. — When the decimal places in the divisor exceed those in the 
dividend, make them equal by annexing ciphers to the dividend, and the 
quotient will be a whole number. 

Note 2. — When there is a remainder after dividing the dividend, 
ciphers may be annexed, and the division continued, the ciphers thus an- 
nexed being regarded as decimals of the dividend; to indicate in any case that 
the division does not terminate, the sign plus (-(-) can be used. 

Note 3. — When a decimal number is to be divided by 10, 100, 1000, 
&c., remove the decimal fwini as many places to the left as there are 
ciphers in the divisor, and if there be uot figures enough In the number, 
pl'efix ciphers. Thus 1.26 -^ 10 = .125 ; and 1.7 -7- 100 = .017. 

Proof, — The proof is the same as in division of simple 
numbers. 

Examples fob P&acticb. 

« 

3. Divide 183.375 by 489. Ans. .375 

4. Divide 67.8632 by 32.8. Ans. 2.069. 
6. Divide 67.56785 by .035. Ans. 1930.51. 

6. Divide .567891 by 8.2. Ans. .069255. 

7. Divide .1728 by 10. Ans. .01728. 

8. Divide 13.50192 by 1.38. Ans. 9.784. 

9. Divide 783.5 by 6.25. Ans. 125.36. 

10. Divide 983 by 6.6. Ans. 148.939 +. 

11. Divide 172.S by 1.2. Ans. 

12. Divide 1728 by .12. Ans. 

13. Divide .1728 by .12. Ans. 

14. Divide 1.728 by 12. Ans. 

15. Divide 17.28 by 1.2. . Ans. 

16. Divide 1728 by .0012. Ans. 

17. Divide .001728 by 12. Ans. 

18. Divide 116.31 by 1000. Ans. .11631. 

19. Divide one hundred forty-seven, and eight hundred 
twenty-eight thousandths by nine, and seven tenths. 

Ans. 15.24. 

20. Divide seventy-6ve, and sixteen hundredths by 6ve, and 
forty- two thousand eight hundred one hundred thousandths. 

Ans. 13.846+. 



Questions. — What is the rule for division of decimals 7 What is note 1 T 
Note 2 ? Note 3 ? What is the proof 7 
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21. Divide six hundred seventy-eight thousand seven hundred 
sizty-seven millionths, by three hundred twenty-eight thousandths 

Ans. 2.069+. 

REDUCTION OP DEdMALa 

Art. 187« To reduce a common fraction to a decimaL 

Ex. 1. Reduce f to a decimaL Ans. .625. 

opKBATiov. Since we cannot divide the 

8 ) 5.0 ( 6 tenths. numerator, 6, by 8, we reduce it 

4 g ' to tenths by annexing a cipher, 

^ 6 — K A ft 1- J J L *°^ ^^^"^ dividing, we obtain 6 

8)20(2 hundredths. tenths and a remainder of 2 

1 6 tenths. Reducing this remain- 

8T4 { 5 thousandths, ^er to hundredths by annexing 

' ^ Q ^ a cipher, and dividing, we ob- 

Ans. .625. tain 2 hundredths and a remain- 

#x xi. Q \ c A n n der of 4 hundredths, which be- 

Ur thus : 8 )_5^iMM) |^g reduced to thousandths by 

.6 2 5 annexing a cipher, and then di- 

viding again, gives a quotient of 5 thousandths. The sum of the 
sevoai quotients, .625, is the answer. 

To prove that .625 is equal to |, we change it to the form of a 
oommon fraction, by writing its denominator (Art. 176) , and reduce 

it to itB lowest terms. Thus, ^fi^ = ft Ans. Hence the following 

Rule. — Annex ciphers to the numerator, and divide hy the denomi- 
nator. Point off in the quotient as many dJeaamal places, as there have 
been ciphers annexed. 

Examples fob Pkacticb. 

2. Reduce } to a decimal. Ans. .75* 

8. Reduce { to a decimal. Ans. .875. 

4. What decimal fraction is equal to -^^ ? Ans. .4375. 

5. Reduce ^ to a decimal. Ans. .235294-|-. 

6. Reduce ^ to a decimal. Ans. .363636-f-. 

7. Reduce -^ to a decimal. Ans. .416666-|-. 

Note. — r In reducing a oommon fraction to a decimal, when the denom- 
inator oontains other prime &ctors than 2 and 5, there cannot be an exact 
division of the numerator ; but, on continuing the division, some figure or 
figures of the quotient will be continually repeated. 

A decimal, of which there is & continual repetition of the same figure 
or figures, is called an infinite or circulating decimaL 

The figures that repeat are called repetends. When the repetend is pre- 

* 

QuBSTiONB. — Art 187. How do you reduce a oommon fraction to a decimal? 
fiow can you proye the answer correct 7 What is the role for reducing a 
oommon fraction to a decimal 7 
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ceded by another decimal, the whole is called a mixed repetend, and the 
part not repeating is called the finite part. To mark a repetend a dot (.) 
IS placed over the first and last of the repeating figures, llius, the answer 
to example sixth, .86, is a repetend ; and the answer to example seventh, 

.416, is a mixed repetend, of which the figure 6 is the repetend, and the 
figures 41 the finite part 

To change an infinite decimal to an equivalent common fraction, we 
write the repetend for the numerator ^ and as many ninet as the repetend 
has figures for the denominator. Thus, .86 = f f = -^ ; and the mixed 

4l| 
repetend, .416 = ^qq™ Hi = "A"- 

A decimal other than a repetend is changed to the form of a common 
fraction, simply by writing the denominator under the given numerator, 

(Art 176.) Thus, .75 =t^ == | ; .006 = xirW = 2^tt* 

8. Reduce .875 to a common fraction. 

9. Change .4375 to the form of a common firaction. 

10. Change .72 to a common fraction. Ans. -^. 

11. Change .135 to a common fraction. . ,Ans. ^. 

12. What common fraction is equivalent to .23562 ? 

Ans. UiU- 

13. Change .093 to an equivalent common fraction. 

Ans. ^. 

Abt. 188* To reduce a compound number to a decimal of a 
higher denomination. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 8s. 6d. 3far. to the decimal of a pound. 

Ans. .428125. 

opEBATioH. We commence with the 3far., and first re- 

4 3.0 dace them to hundredths, by annexing two ci- 

• phers ; and then, to reduce these to the deci- 

1 2 6.7 5 mal of a penny, we divide by 4, since there 

Q K Q rt g A A "^^^ be i as many hundredths of a penny as 

2 g.D b 2 5 U of a farthing, and obtain .75d. Annexing 

this decimal to the 6d., we divide by 12, since 
.4 J o 1 z there will be -j^ as many shillings as pence ; 

and then the Ss. and this quotient by 20, since there will be ^V ^ 
many pouiids as shillings, and obtain .428125£. for the answer 
Ilence the following 

Rule. — Divide the lowest denomination, annexing ciphers if neceS' 
sary, by that number which vnll reduce it to one of the next higher 
denomination. Then divide as before, and so continue dividing till the 
decimal is of the denomination required. 

Questions: — What is an infinite decimal? What is a repetend 7 What 
is a mixed repetend T How is an infinite deoimal changed to the form of a 
common fraction ? — Art. 188. What is the rule for redncing a compound 
nnmber to a decimal of a higher denomination ^ 
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NoTK. — A oompoond number may also be reduced to a decimal by first 
reducing it to a common fraction (Art 170), and then this fraction to a 

decimal. (Art 187.) Thus, 28. 6d. = ^ = i = •125£. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. Reduce 15s. 6d. to the fraction of a pound. Ans. .775 
8. Reduce 5owt. 2qr. 141b. to tlie decimal of a ton. 

Ans. .282. 

4. Reduce 8qr. 211b. to the decimal of a cwt. Ans. .96. 

5. Reduce 6fur. 8rd. to the decimal of a mile. Ans. .775. 

6. Reduce 3R. 19p. 167ft. 72in. to the decimal of an acre. 

Ans. .872595+. 

Art. 189* To find the value of a decimal in whole numbers 
of a lower denomination. 

Ex. 1. What is the value of .9875 of a pound? Ans. 19s. 9d. 

opuATioH. There will be 20 times as many ten thousandths of a 

.9875 shilling as of a pound ; therefore, we multiply the deo- 
2 imal, .9875, by 20, and reduce the improper fraction to 
a mixed number by pointing off four ngures on the 



1 9.7 5 00 right, which is diviains by its denominator, 10000. 

1 2 The figures on the left of the point are shillings, and 

90 00 *^^^ 0° '^® right decimals of a shilling. This decimal 

of a shilling we multiply by 12, and, pointing off as 

before, obtain 9d., which, added to the 19s., gives I9s. 9d. for this 

answer. 

Rule. — Multiply the dedmtU hy that number which wiU reduce it to 
the lower denomination, and point off as in multiplication of decimals. 

Then, multiply the decimal part of the product, and point off as be- 
fore. So continue till the decimal is reduced to the denominations 
retpiired. 

The severed whole numbers of the successive products will be the 
answer. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What is the value of .628125 of a pound ? 

Ans. 12s. 6|d. 

3. What is the value of .778125 of a ton ? 

Ans. 15cwt. 2qr. 61b. 4oz. 

4. What is the value of .75 of an ell English? 

Ans. 3qr. 8na. 

5. What is the value of .965625 of a mile ? 

' Ans. 7fur. 29rd. 



QuBSTioN. — Art. 189. What is the rule for finding the value of a decimal 
In whole numbers of a lower denomination 7 
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6. What is the value of .94375 of an acre ? 

Ans. 3R. 31p. 

7. What is the value of .815625 of a pound Troj ? 

Ans. 9oz. 15pwt. 18gr. 

8. What is the value of .5555 of a pound apothecaries' 
weight? Ans. 6g 53 09 l^Ugjr 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN DECIMALS. 

1. What is the value of 15cwt. 3qr. 141b. of coffee at $9.50 
per cwt. ? Ans. 8150.9.^^. 

2. What cost 17T. 18cwt. Iqr. 71b. of potash at $53.«0 per 
ton? Ans. $9(53. 8«-f. 

3. What cost 37 A. 3R. 16p. of land at $75.16 per acre? 

Ans. $2844.80+. 

4. What cost 15yd. 3qr. 2na. of cloth at $3.75 per yard ? 

Ans. $59.53-|-. 

5. What cost 15 J cords of wood at $4.62^ per cord ? 

Ans. $71.10+. 

6. What cost the construction of 17m. 6fur. 36rd. of railroad 
at $3765.60 per mile ? Ans. $67263.03+. 

7. What cost 27hhd. 21gal. of temperance wine at $15.37j 
per hogshead? Ans. $420.24+. 

8. What are the contents of a pile of wood, 18fl. 9in. long, 
4fl. 6in. wide, and 7a. 3in, high? Ans. 61ia. 1242in. 

9. What are the contents of a board 12ft. 6in. long, and 2ft. 
9in. wide? Ans. 34ft. 54in. 

10. Bought a cask of vinegar containing 25gal. 3<|t. Ipt. at 
$0.37^ per gallon ; what was the amount? Ans. $9.70+. 

11. Bought a farm containing 144 A. 3R. 30p. at $97.62| 
per acre ; what was the cost of the farm ? 

Ans. $14149.52+. 

12. Sold Joseph Pearson 3T. 18cwt. 21 lb. of salt hay at 
$9.37^ per ton. He having paid me $20.25, what remains 
due? Ans. $16.41+. 

13. If J of a cord of wood cost $5.50, what cost one cord ? 
What cost 7 J cords? Ans. $48.71+. 

14. U^ yards of cloth cost $12f, what cost 17§ yards? 

Ans. $46.18+. 

15. The ship Constantino cost $35000 ; i of it was sold to 
Captain Sampson for $9000; ^ of the remainder to T. Lamb for 
$9200, and the balance to another person at a profit of $500 ; 
what was gained in the sale of the whole ship? Ans. $1200. 

17 
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§ XX. PERCENTAGE. 

Art. 1M« Percentage and per cent, are terms derived 
from Latin words, per centum, which signify fty the hundred. 
Percentage, therefore, is any rate or sum on a hundred, or it is 
any number of hundredths. Thus, if an article is bought for 
$100, and sold for $105, the gain is 5 per cent, because $5 are 
T^TT of $100, or of the original cost Again, if an article is 
bought for $25, and sold for $30, the gain is 20 per cent, 
because $5 are ^ = -^^ of $25, or of the original cost 

Since per cent, is any number of hundredths, it is a decimal 
written in the same manner as hundredths in decimal fractions. 
Thus, 5 per cent, 25 per cent, &c, are written .05, .25, re- 
spectively. (Art. 175.) 

When the per cent, is more than 100 it is an improper frac- 
tion, and if expressed decimally it becomes a mixed number ; 
thus, 103 per cent, equal to -J-gJ, is written 1.03. 

If the per cent is less than 1, or a part of one hundredth, to 
be expressed decimally, it must be written at the right of hun- 
dredths in the place of thousandths, &c. Thus, J- of 1 per cent, 
J of 1 per cent, 12-|- per cent, are written .005, .0075, .122, 
respectively. 

Examples. 

Write decimally 2 per cent. ; 3 per cent ; 5 per cent ; 6 per 
cent; 7 per cent ; 8 per cent ; 10 per cent ; 12 per cent.; 
15 per cent ; 25 per cent ; 30 per cent ; 40 per cent ; 50 per 
cent ; 60 per cent ; 75 per cent. ; 100 per cent ; 105 per 
cent; 115 per cent; 6^ per cent; 8f per cent; 20|^ per 
cent ; i of 1 per cent ; | of 1 per cent. ; f of 1 per cent ; ^ 
of 1 per cent ; J of 1 per cent 

Art. 191 • To find the percentage on any sum or quantity. 

Ex. 1. Bought a house for $625, and sold it at 6 per cent 
advance ; what did I gain by the sale ? Ans. $37.50. 



Questions. — Art. 190. From what are the terms percentage and per cent 
derived, and what do they signify? How, then, will yon define percentage? 
How will yon illustrate it? How is per cent written when less than 100? 
How, when more than 100 ? If the per cent, is a fraction, or contains a 
fraction, what is the fraction, and, if expressed decimally, what plaee m'lst 
it occupy? 
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OPERATION. 



Since 6 per cent, is yf^- = .06 of 
Sum, $6.2 5 the original cost, we multiply $625 

!Rate per cent., .0 6 ^y^ the decimal expression .06, and 

■ point off as in multiplication of deci- 

Per cent., or gain, $3 7.5 mal fractions. 

m 

KuLE. — Multiply the given qxiantity or nurnber hy the rate per cent, 
considered as a decimal, and point off the product asm multiplication 
0/ decimal fractions. (Art. 185r.) 

Note. — If the per cent, contains a fraction that cannot be expressed 
decimally, 05, if thus expressed, would require several figures, it is more 
convenient to multiply by it as a mixed number. (Art. 155. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What is 2 per cent, of $325 ? Ans. $6.50. 

• 3. What is 5 per cent, of $789 ? Ans. $39.45. 

4. What is 6 per cent, of $856.49 ? Ans. $51.38,9. 

5. What is 7^ per cent, of 765 tons? Ans. 57.375 tons. 

6. What is 9| per cent, of $5,000 ? Ans. $490. 

7. What is J per cent of $1728? Ans. $15.12. 

8. What is 4^ per cent of 587 yards of cloth ? 

Ans. 26.415 yards. 

9. I lost 10 per cent, of $975 ; how much have I remain- 
ing? . Ans. $877.50. 

10. Sent to Liverpool 5000 bushels of wheat, which cost me 
$1.25 per bushel ; but 25 per cent, of the wheat was thrown 
overboard in a storm, and the remainder was sold at $2 per 
bushel ; what was gained on the wheat ? Ans. $1250. 

11. T. Page received a legacy of ^8000 ; he gave 19 per 
cent, of it to his wife, 37 per cent, of the remainder to his sons, 
and $2000 to his daughters ; what sum had he remaining ? 

Ans. $2082.40. 

12. My tailor informs me it will take 10 square yards of 
cloth to make me a full suit of clothes. The cloth I am about 
to purchase is 1} yards wide, and on sponging it will shrink 5 
per cent, in wid^ and 5 per cent, in length. How many yards 
of the above cloth must I purchase for my " new suit " ? 

Ans. 6yd. Iqr. I^^j^b,, 

13. A man having $10000, lost 15 per cent, of it in specula- 
tion; what sum had he remaining? Ans. $8500. 

Questions. — Art. 191. Will you explain the operation for finding the 
percentage on any sum or quantity ? CUvo the reason for the process. What 
if the role 7 
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^ XXI. SIMPLE INTEREST. 

Art. 192« Interest is the compensation which the borrower 
of inonej makes to the lender. 

The raxe per cent, is the sum paid for the use of $100, 100 
cents, 100£., &c., tor one year. 

The principal is the sum lent, on which interest is computed. 

The ainoivrU is the interest and principal added together. 

Legal iiiterest is the rate per cent, established by law. 

Us/try is a higher rate per cent, than is allowed by law. 

The legal rate per cent, varies in the different States and in 
different countries. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Khode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, District of Columbia, and on debts or judgments in favor 
of the United States, it is 6 per cent. ^ 

In New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Georgia, 
and South Cai'olina, it is 7 per cent. 

In Alabama and Texas, it is 8 per cent. 

In California, it is 10 per cent. 

In Louisiana, it is 5 per cent. 

In Canada, Nova Scotia, and Ireland, it is 6 per cent. 

In England and France, it is 5 per cent. 

Note. — The legal rate, as above, in some of the States, is only that 
which the law allows, wlien no particular rate is mentioned. By special 
agreement between parties, in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, -Iowa, and 
ArkanHsis, interest can be biken as high as 10 per cent ; in Florida and 
Louiniana, ai* high as 8 per cent ; in Texas and Wisconsin, as high as 12 
per cent ; and in California, any per cent. In New Jersey, by a special 
law, 7 per cent may be taken in the city of Paterson, and in the coan- 
ties of Essex and Hudson. 

Art. 193« To find the interest of $1 at 6 per cent, for any 
given time. 

Since the interest of $1 is 6 cents, or -^jj of the principal, for 
1 year, or 12 months, for 1 month it will be ^^ of 6 cents, or J 
a cent, equal to 5 mills, -or ^iu of the principal; and for 2 

» 
Questions. — Art. 192. What is interest? What is rate per cent. ? What 
is the priucipai? What is the amount? What is legal interest? What is 
usury ? What is the legal rate per cent, in the di£ferent States 7 In Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and Ireland 7 In England and France 7 
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months, twice 5 mills, or 1 cent, or y^ of the principal. Now. 
since the interest for 1 month, or 30 days, is 5 mills, the interest 
for 6 days, or J of 30 days, will be one mill, or ^\fjj of the 
principal. And as 1 day, 2 days, &c., are ^, |, &c., of 6 days, 
the interest for any number of days less than 6 will be as many 
sixths of a mill,' or six thousandths of the principal, as there are 
days. Also, since the interest for 2 months is 1 cent, or yhs ^^ 
the principal, for 100 times 2 months, or 200 months, or 16 
years 8 mo., it will be 100 cents, or equal the whole principal ; 
and in the same proportion for any other length of time. Hence, 
the 

Interest of $1, at 6 per cent., for 

1 yr., or 12 mo., is 6 cents, or $0.06, equal y^ of the prin. 
^ of a 3rr., or 2 mo., is 1 cent, or $0.01, equal j^ of the prin. 
j^ of a yr., or 1 mo., is 5 mills, or $0,005. equal j^ of the prin. 
I of a mo., or 6 da., is 1 mill, or $0,001, equal j^jj of the prin. 
^ of a mo.y or 1 da., is ^ of a mill, or $0,000^, equal ^^j\f^ prin. 

ALSO, 

16 yr. 8 mo., or 200 mo., is 100 cts., or $1.00, equal the whole })rin. 
8 yr. 4 mo., or 100 mo., is 50 cts., or $0.50, eaual i of the prin. 
5 yr. 6| mo., or 66| mo., is 33| cts., or $0.333|, equal | or prin. 
4 yr. 2 mo., or 50 mo., is 25 cts., or $0.25, equal i of prin. 
3 yr. 4 mo., or 40 mo., is 20 cts., or $0.20, equal ^ of prin. 

2 yr. 9^ mo., or 33} mo., is 16| cts., or $0.166|, equal ^ of prin. 
2 yr. 1 mo., or 25 mo., is 12^ cts., or $0,125, equal i of prin. 
1 yr. 8 mo., or 20 mo., is 10 cts., or $0.10, equsil y\y of prin. 
1 yr. 4| mo., or 16i mo., is 8| cts., or $0,083}, equal ^ of prin. 
I of a yr., or 10 mo., la 5 cts., or $0.05, equal gV of prin. 
I of a yr., or 6| mo., is 3} cts., or $0,033}, equal j^ of prin. 
i^ of a yr., or 5 mo., is 2i cts., or $0,025, equal j^^f of prin. 
} of a yr., or 4 mo., is 2 cts., or $0.02, equal ^ of prin. 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of $1 for 2yr. 7mo. 20da. ? 

Ans. $0.158J. 

mar optaATiow. The interest for 2 years will be 

Interest for 2y. =.12 twice as much as for 1 year, equal 

<* *< 7mo. = .035 12 cents ; and since the interest for 

« " 20da. = .0 34 ^ months is 1 cent, for 7 months it 

-^ will be 3i cents. And as the in- 

Ans. $ 0.1 5 8| terest for 6 days is 1 mill, for 20 

days it will be 3} mills. Adding 
the several sums together, we haye $0,158} for the answer. 

QuMTioN. — Art. 193. How do you explain the operation T 

17# 
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SBOoiro opHUTioH. The time, 2y 

Principal, $ 1.0 7mo. 20da. J» 

equal to 2y. 

i of the prin., .12 5 Int. for 2yr. Imo. imo. + 6mo. 

JW of the prin., .0 3 Sj Int. for 6mo. 20da. 20da. Now, 

'" since the in- 

$ 0.1 5 8^ Int. for 2y. 7mo. 20da. tercet on any 

sum, at 6 per 
cent.-, in 200 months equals the principal, for 2y. Imo., or 4 of 200 
months, it will equal 1 of the principal. We, therefore, toke | of 
the prineipiil, $1.00, equal 12 cents and 5 mills, the interest for 
2y. Imo. The balance of time, 6mo. 20da., or 6i|mo., being ^ of 
200 months, we take g^j of the principal, equal 3 cents and 3J miUs, 
as the interest for the 6mo. 20da. We add together the interest foi 
tlie j»art8 of the whole, and obtain, as by first operation, $0,158^ as 
the whole interest. * 

Rule 1. — Reckon 6 cents for every year, 1 cent for every two 
MONTHS, 5 mills for the odd month, 1 mill for every 6 days; and for 
any numher of days less than sixj as many sixths of a mill as there are 

days. Or, , y. l t r 

Redw£ the years and montlis to months, and call half the number of 

moiUhs cenis^ and one sixth the number of days mills. Or, 

Rule 2.— Take such fractional part or parts of the principal as 

the nitmber expressing the time is of 200 months. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What is the interest of $1 for ly. 4mo. 6da. ? 

Ans. S0.081. 

8. What is the interest of $1 for ly. 9mo. 12da. ? 

Ans. $0,107. 

4. What is the interest of $1 for 3y. 8mo. 19da. ? 

Ans. $0.223J. 

5. What is the interest of $1 for 2y. Imo. 20da. ? 

Ans. $0,128^. 

6. What is the interest of $1 for 7y. 15da. ? 

Ans. 60.422^. 

7. What is the interest of $1 for 3mo. 28d. ? 

Ans. $0.019f. 

8. What is the interest of $1 for 4y. 2mo. 5da. ? 

Ans. $0.250|. 

9. What is the interest of $1 for 4mo. 3da. ? 

Ans. $0,020^. 



QuBSTioNS. — How do you explain the second operation? What is the 
first rule 7 What is the second rule 7 
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Art. 194* To find the interest on any sum of money at 6 
per cent, for any given time. 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of $926 for 3y. llmo. 15da,? 
What is the amount? 

Ans. Interest, $219.925 ; Amount, $1145.925. 

opuultioh. 

Principal, $ 9 2 6 

Interest of $1, .2 3 7^ 

We find the interest of $1 for the 
given time to be $0.2374. (Art. 193.) 
Now, since the interest of $1 is $0.2374, 
the interest of $926 will be 926 times 
as much ; therefore we multiply them 
together. To find the amount, we add 
the principal to the interest. Hence 
the followmg 

Amt. $1145.92 5 

Rule* — Find the interest of %1 for the given time ; then multiply 
the principal by the number denoting this interest^ and point off as in 
multiplication of decimal fractions. (Art. 185.) 

To find the amount, add the principal to the interest. 

Note. — If the interest of $ 1 contains a common fraction, the fraction 
may be reduced to a decimal, if preferred. The interest may also bo mul- 
tiplied by the number denoting the principal, when it is more convenient. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What is the interest of $197 for 1 year? Ans. $11.82. 

3. What is the interest of $1728 for 3 years? 

Ans. $311.04. 

4. What is the interest of $69 for 2 years? Ans. %8.28. 

5. What is the interest of $1728 for 1 year, 6 months? 

Ans. $155.52. 

6. What is the interest of $16.87 for 1 year, 8 months? 

Ans. $1,687. 

7. Required the interest of $118.15 for 2 years, 6 months. 
! Ans. $17,722. 

8. Kequired the interest of $97.16 for 1 year, 5 months. 

Ans. $8,258. 

9. Required the interest of $789.87 for 1 year, 11 months. 

Ans. $90,835. 

^ ■ 1 m • TTi 11 ■ ■■ III • -^^.^^^^^-^^M^ 

Questions. — Art. 194. Explain the operation for finding the interest on 
any sum of money at 6 per cent, for any given time. What is the rule 7 
How do yon find the amount T 
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10. Beqdredthe amount of $978.18 for 2 years, 3 months. 

Ans. $1110.234. 

11. Eequired the amount of $87.96 for 1 month. 

Ans. $88,399. 

12. Required the amount of $81.81 for 8 years, 4 months. 

Ans. $122,715. 

13. Eequired the amount of $0.87 for 7 years, 3 months. 

Ans. SI .248. 

14. What is the interest of $1.71 for 2 years, 2 days? 

Ans. $0,205. 

15. Eequired the interest of $100 for 8 years, 4 months, 1 
day. Ans. $50,016. 

16. Eequired the interest of $3.05 for 2 months, and 2 days. 

Ans. $0,031. 

17. What is the interest of $761.75 for 1 year, 2 months, 18 
days? Ans. $55,607. 

18. What is the interest of $1728.19 for 1 year, 5 months 
10 days? Ans. $149,776. 

19. What is the interest of $88.96 for 1 year, 4 months, 6 
days? Ans. $7,205. 

20. What is the interest of $107.50 for 1 month, 29 days? 

Ans. $1,057. 

Art. 195. To find the interest of any sum of money at any 
rate per cent, for any given time. 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of $26.25 for 2 years, 4 months, 
at 7 per cent.? Ans. $4.2875. 

. opKBATioH. 4 o A o K ^® ^™* ^°^ ^^^ interest 

Pnncipal, $ 2 6.2 5 on the given sum at 6 per 

Interest of $1 at 6 per cent. , .1 4 cent., and then add to this 

1 A f; A A interest the fractional part 

9 fi o ^ of itself, denoted by the 

^^ ^0 excess of the rate above 6 

Interest at 6 per cent., $ 3.6 7 5 F' °®°*- ^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
1 ^^ :«* J. J. a \ i, « 1 o K 1 per cent. ; therefore we 

i of interest at 6 per cent.. .6125 J ^ ^^ ^^^ .^^^^ ^^ g- 

Interest at 7 per cent., $ 4.2 8 T 5 per cent, to itself, for the 

ansv^er. If the rate per 
cent had been less than 6, we should have subtracted the fractional 
part. 

Question. — Art. 195. Explain the operation for finding the interest ob 
any sum of money at any rate per cent. 
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Rule. — Find the interest of the given turn at 6 per cent,, and then 
add to this interest, or suhtraci from it, such a fractioncd part of itself 
as the given rate is greater or less than 6 per cent. 

Note 1. — If the rate per cent is 12 per cent, the interest at 6 per 
cent must be doubled. 

Note 2. — If the interest is for years only, it may be found by multiply 
ing the principal by the {/.tierest of $1 for the given time and rate. 

Examples fob PrXctice. 

1. What is the interest of $144 for one year at 7 per cent. ? 

Ans. SI 0.08. 

2. What is the interest of .$850 for 1 year, 7 mouths, 1 8 days, 
at 7 per cent? Ans. 897.18. 

3. What is the interest of $865.75 for 3 years, 9 months, 24 
days, at 7 per cent? Ans. $231,299. 

4. What is the interest of $960.18 for 1 year, 2 months, at 
7 per cent ? Ans. $78,414. 

5. What is the interest of $1728.19 for 3 years, 8 months, 
10 days, at 7 per cent ? Ans. $446,929. 

6. Wliat is the interest of $17.90 for 8 months, 4 days, at 7 
percent? Ans. $0,849. 

7. What is the interest of $1165.50 for 5 years, 3 months, 
9 days, at 7 per cent ? Ans. $430.36. 

8. What is the interest of $1237.90 for 1 year, 7 months, 3 
days, at 7 per cent? Ans. $137,922. 

• 9. What is the interest of $156.80 for 3 years and 3 days, 
at 3 per cent? Ans. $14,151, 

10. What is the interest of $579.75 for 1 year, 2 months, 2 
days, at 5 per cent ? Ans. $33,979. 

11. What is the interest of $7671.09 for 2 years, 8 months, 
5 days, at 8 per cent? Ans. $1645.02. 

12. What is the interest of $943.11 for 1 month, 29 days, at 
9 per cent ? Ans. $13.91. 

13. What is the interest of $975.06 for 2 years, 7 months, 9 
days, at 8^ per cent ? Ans. $209.82. 

. 14. What is the amount of $1000 for 3 years, 3 months, 29 
days, at 5| per cent? Ans. $1183.18. 

15. What is the interest of $766 for 2 years, 9 months, at 1 
percent? Ans. $21,037. 

16. WTiat is the interest of $979.15 for 3 years, 2 months, 4 
days, at 12^ per cent ? Ans. $388.94. 

QuESioNB. — What is the rule 7 What is note first 7 Note second 7 
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Art. 196. Second method of finding the interest of any sum 
of money, at any rate per cent., for any time. 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of $26.25 for 3 years, 5 montJif 
and fifteen days, at 8 per cent. ? Ans. $7,262. 

opxBAzioH. Having found the inter- 

Principal, $2 6.2 5 est for 1 year and then for 

Kate per cent, - .0 8 3 years, the interest for 5 

'^ ^ months is obtained by first 

Interest for 1 year, 2.1 taking ^ of 1 year's mter- 

3 est, for 4 months, and then 
^ of this last interest, for 



Interest for 3 years, 6.3 l month. 

Interest for 4mo., i of ly., .7000 And since 15 days are 

Interest for Imo., 4- of 4mo., .17 5 4 o{ 1 "^onth, we take J 

Interest for 15da.,i of imo., .0 8 75 1^^?^^ ^ ^rLj: 

Int. for 3y. 5mo. 15da., $7.2 6 2 5 ^^ add the several sums 
•^ together for the answer. 

Rule. — First find the interest for one year by multvpfying the prin- 
dpal by the rate per cent. ; and for two or more years multiply this 
product by the number of years. 

Find the interest for months by toMng the most convenient fractional 
part or parts of onb yearns interest. 

Find the interest for days by taking the most convenient fractiona* 
part or parts of one month^s interest. 

Note. — Many practical men pref^ this method of casting interest to 
any other, but in most questions it is not so expeditious as the preceding. 
The pupil may be required to solve the questions in interest by both 
methods. 

ExAMPLBS roR Practice. 

2. What is the interest of $1775 for 7 years ? 

Ans. $745.50. 

3. What is the interest of $987 for 3 years, 6 months ? 

Ans. $207.27. 

4. Required tlie interest of $69.17 for 4 years, 9 months. 

Ans. $19,713. 

5. Required the interest of $96.87 for 10 years, 7 months, 15 
days. Ans. $61,754. 



Questions. — Art. 196. Explain the operation for finding the interest of 
any sum of money, at any rate per cent, for any time. What la the rule T 
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6. Required tlie interest of $1.95 for fifteen years, 1 1 months, 
20 days. Ans. $1,868. 

7. Required the interest of $1789 for 20 years, 1 month, 25 
days. Ans. $2163.199. 

8. Required the interest of $666.66 for 6 years, 10 months, 
IS'days. Ans. $274,775. 

9. What is the amount of $98.50 for 5 years, 8 months 

Ans. $131.99. 

10. What is the amount of $168.13 for 8 years, 5 months, 3 
days? Ans. $253,119. 

11. What is the amount of $75.75 for 4 years, 2 months, 27 
days? Ans. $95,028. 

1 2. Required the amount of $675.50 for 30 years, 3 months, 
23 days. Ans. $1904.121. 

Art. I97» To find the interest on pounds, shillings, pence, 
and farthings, at any rate per cent., for any time. 

« 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of 25£. 2s. 6d. for 2 years, 6 
months, at 6 per cent. ? Ans. 3£. 15s. 5d. 2far. 

opBHATioir. We reduce the 2s. 6d. to the 

25£. 2s. 6d. == 2 5.1 2 5 £. decunal of a pound (Art. 188), 
Interest of 1£. .15 and, annexing it to the pounds 

125625 r Y^ *?? principal by the in- 

o ^ o K terest of 1£. for the given tune. 

2 5 1 2 The product is the answer in 

3.7 6 8 7 5 £.= pounds and the decimal of a 

' ' ' pound, which must be reduced to 

o£. 15s. 4d. 2far. shillings, pence, and farthings. 

(Art. 189.) 

Rule. — Reduce the shillings^ pence, and farthings, to the decimal of 
a pound, and annex it to the pounds ; then proceed as in United States 
money ^ and reduce the decimal in the resuU to a compound number. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. What is the interest of 26£. lOs. for 2 years, 4 months, at 
5 per cent. ? Ans. 3£. Is. lOd. . 

3. What is the interest of 42£. 18s. for 1 year 9 months, 25 
days, at 6 per cent. ? Ans. 4£. 13s. 7f d. 

4. What is the interest of 94£. 12s. 6d. for 4 years, 6 months, 
7 days, at 8 per cent. ? Ans. 34£. 4s. 2Jd. 

Questions. — Art. 197. How do yon find the interest on pounds, shillings, 
pence, and fkrthings ? Bepeat the rule. 
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mSCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN INTEREST. 

^ 1. What is the interest of $172.50 from Sept. 25, 1850, to 
July 9, 1852? Ans. $18,515. 

2. What is the interest of $169.75 from Dec, 10, 1848,. to 
May 5, 1851? Ans. $24,472. 

3. What is the interest of $17.18 from July 29, 1847, to 
Sept. 1, 1851? Ans. $4,214. 

4. What is tiie interest of $67.07 from April 7, 1849, to 
Dec. 11, 1851 ? Ans. $10,775. 

5. Required the interest of $117.75 from Jan. 7, 1849, t^. 
Dec. 19, 1851. Ans. $20,841. 

6. Re(iuired the interest of $847.15 from Oct. 9, 1849, to 
Jan. 11, 1853. Ans. $165,476. 

7. Required the interest of $7.18 from March 1, 1851, to 
Feb. 11, 1852. Ans. $0,406. 

8. What is the interest of $976.18 from May 29, 1852, to 
Nov. 25, 1855 ? Ans. $204,347. 

9. I have John Smith's note for $144, dated July 25, 1849; 
what is due March 9, 1852? Ans. $166,656. 

10. George Cogswell has two notes against J. Doe ; the first 
is for $375.83, and is dated Jan. 19, 1850; the other is for 
$76.19, dated April 23, 1851 ; what is the amount of both notes 
Jan. 1, 1852? Ans. $499,141. 

11. What is the interest of $68.19, at 7 per cent., from June 
5, 1850, to June 11, 1851 ? Ans. $4,852. 

12. Required the amount of $79.15 from Feb. 17, 1849, to 
Dec. 30, 1852, at 7 J per cent. Ans. $102,119. 

13. What is the amount of $89.96 from June 19, 1850, to 
Dec. 9, 1851, at 8^ per cent.? Ans. $100,886. 

14. A. Atwood has J. Smith's note for $325, dated June 5, 
1849 ; what is due, at 7^ per cent., July 4, 1851 ? 

Ans. $374,022. 

15. J. Ayer has D. How's note for $1728, dated Deo. 29, 
18^9 ; what is the amount Oct. 9, 1852, at 9 per cent. ? 

Ans. $2160. 

16. What is the interest of $976.18 from Jan. 29, 1851, to 
July 4, 1852, at 12 per cent.? Ans. $167,577. 

17. What is the amount of $175.08 from May 7, 1851, to 
Sept. 25, 1853, at 7 per cent. ? Ans. $204. 2H9. 

18. What is the amount of $160 from Dec. 11, 1853, to 
Sept. 9, 1854, at 7 per cent. 7 Ans. $168,837. 
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PARTIAL PAYMENTS. 

Art. 198. A Note, or, as it is often called, a promissory 
note, or note of hand, is an engagement, in writing, to pay a 
specified sum, either to a person named in the note, or to his 
order, or to the bearer. 

A joiTVt note is one signed by two or more persons, who to- 
gether are holden for its payment ; and a joint and several note 
is o"ne signed by two or more persons, who separately and to- 
gether are holden for its payment. 

A negotiable note is one so made that it can be sold or trans- 
ferred from one person to another. 

The maker or drawer of a note is the person who signs it ; the 
payee, promisee, or holder, the person to whom it is to be paid ; 
an endorser, the person who writes his name upon its back to . 
transfer it, or as guarantee of its payment ; and the face of a note, 
the sum for which it is given. 

Partial payments are part pOiyments of a note or other obliga- 
tion ; and being receipted for by an entry on the back of the 
note or obligation, are called endorsements. 

Art. 199. When notes are paid within one year from the 
time they become due, it has been the usual custom to compute 
the interest by the following 

Rule. — Find the amount of the principal from the time it became 
due until the time of payment. Then find the amount of each endorse- 
ment from the time it was paid until settlement, and sufttract their sum 
from the amount of the prinapai, 

Ex. 1. $1234. Boston, Jan. 1, 1853. 

For value received, I promise to pay John Smith, or order, on 
demand, one thousand two hundred thirty-four dollars, tvith 
interest, John Y, JoTves. 

Attest, Samuel Emerson, 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

March 1, 1853, received ninety-eight dollars. June 7, 1853, re- 
ceived five hundred dollars. Sept. 25, 1853, received two hundred 
ninety dollars. Dec 8, 1853, received one hundred dollars. 

What remains due at the time of payment, Jan. 1, 1854 ? 

Ans. $293.12. 

QxTBSTioKS. — Art. 198. What is a note ? What a negociablo note ? A joint 
note 7 Who is the maker of a note ? Who the payee ? Who the endorser? 
What are partial payments ? — Art. 199. AVhat is the rule for computing tho 
interest when there are partial payments, and all are made within one year? 

IS 
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^. . , °T™'" . - - $1234.00 

STfrW'jan. I,'l853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (ly.), - Jf^ 

1308.04 

First payment, March 1, 1853, " ,, " , ^^l'^. 
Int. ffom March 1, 1853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (lOmo.), 4.^ 
Second payment, June 7, 1853, - T "^ v V^ nJ! 
STfrom 5une 7,1853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (6mo.24da.)jl7.00 
Thirdpayment,Sept. 25, 1853, - :^ v ^ a! 
Int. fr^W- 25, 1853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (3mo. 6da.), 4.64 
Fourth payment, Dec. 8, 1853, - - 100.00 
Int. fromDeo. 8, 1853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (23da.), ^ 

Amount of payments to be deducted, - - - $1014.92 

* Balance remains due Jan. 1, 1854, - - • $293.12 

2. $987.75. Trenton, Jaru 11, 1852, 

* Far value received, we jointly and severally promise to pay 
James Dayton, or order, an demand, tjvo months from date, nine 
hundred eighty-seven dollars seventy-five cerUs, with irUerest 
after two months. John T. Johmon. 

Attest, Isaiah Webster. Samuel Jones. 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

May 1, 1852, received three hundred dollars. Juno 5, 185.^, re- 
ceived four hundred dollars. Sept. 25, 1852, received one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

What is due Dec. 13, 1852? Ans. $156.94. 

3. $800. Indianapolis, July 4, 1852. 
For vahjue received, I promise to pay Leanmrd Johnson, or 

order, on demand, eight hundred dollars, vnth interest. 

Attest, Charles True. Samuel Neoerpay. 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

Aug. 10, 1852, received one hundred forty-four dollars. Nov. 1, 
1852, received ninety dollars. Jan. 1, 1853, received four hundred 
dollars. March 4, 1853, received one hundred dollars. 

What remains due June 1, 1853 7 Ans. $88,02. 

Art. 200. In the United States court, and in most of the 
courts of the several States, the following rule is adopted for 
computing the interest on notes and bonds, when partial pay 
ments have been made. 

QuKSTioH. — How do you •zplain th« op«r»tloaf 
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Compute the interest on the principal to the time when the first pay- 
ment was made, ichich equals, or exceeds^ either alone or with preceding 
payments^ the interest then due. 

Add that iiUerest to the principal, and from the amount subtract the 
payment or payments thus far made. 

The remainder will form a new principal ; on wMch compiUe the iti- 
terest, proceeding as before. 

NoTB. — This rule is on the prindple, that neither interest nor pay- 
ment should draw interest. 

This rale is illustrated in the following question : 

Ex. 1. S365.50. Wilmington, Jan. 1, 1852. 

For value received, I promise to pay to John Dow, or order, on 
demand^ three hundred sixty-five dollars fifty cents, with 
interest. John Smith. 

Attest, Ciamwd Webster, 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

June 10, 1852, received iiftj dollars. Dec. 8, 1852, received thirty 
dollars. Sept. 25, 1853, received sixty dollars. July 4, 1854, re- 
ceived ninety doUars. Aug. 1, 1855, received ten dollars. Dec. 2, 
1855, received one hundred dollars. 

What remains due Jan. 7, 1857 ? Ans. $92.53. 

OPRRATIOX. 

Principal carrying interest from Jan. 1, 1852, to June 10, 

1852, $365.50 

Interest from Jan. 1, 1852, to June 10, 1852 (5 months, 

9 days), 9.68 

Amount, ------ 375.18 

First payment, June 10, 1852, - - - - 50.00 

Balance for new principal, - - - - 325.18 

Interest from June 10, 1852, to Deo. 8, 1852 (5 months, 

28 days), 9.64 

Amount. 334.82 

Second pa.yment, Dec. 8, 1852, - - - - 30.00 

Balance for new principal, - - - - 304.82 

Int. for Deo. 8, 1852, to Sept. 25, 1853 (9mo. 17 days), 14.58 

Amount, 319.40 

Third payment, Sept. 25, 1853, - - - - 60.00 

Balance for new principal, - - - . - 259.40 

Interest from Sept. 25, 1853, to July 4, 1854 (9 months, 

9 days), ^ - - , . - - 12.06 

Amount. -.---- 271.46 

Question. — Art. 200. What is the rule generally adopted by the seve- 
ral States for computing the interest on notes and bonds, when partial pay 
menss huve been made 7 
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Amount brought up, 271.46 
Fourth payment, July 4, 1854, - . - 90.00 

Balance for new principal, - - - - 181.46 

Interest from July 4, 1854, to Aug. 1, 1855 (12 mo. 27 days), 11.70 

Interest from Aug. 1, 1855, to Dec. 2, 1855 (4 mo. 1 day), 3.66 

Amount, 196.82 
Fiflh payment, Aue. 1, 1855 (ft sum less than the 

int^t), - - - - - $10.00 

Sixth payment, Deo. 2, 1855 (a sum greater than 

the interest), 100.00 

110.00 



Balance for new principal, 86.82 

Interest from Dec. 2, 1855, to Jan. 7, 1857 (13 months, 

5 days) , ------ 5.71 

Remains due Jan. 7, 1857, $92.53 

2. $1666. PkOaddpkia, June 5. 1848. 

For vcUue received^ I promise to pay J. B, Idppincott 4* Co.y 
or order, on demand, without defalcation, one thousand six kwrV' 
dred sixty-six dollars, toith interest, John J, Shellenberger. 

Attest, T. Webster. 

On this note are the following indorsements : 

July 4, 1849, received one hundred dollars. Jan. 1, 1850, received 
ten dollars. July 4, 1850, received fifteen dollars. Jan. 1, 1851, 
received five hun<&ed dollars. Feb. 7, 1852, received six hundred and 
fifty-six dollars. 

What is due Jan. 1, 1853 ? Ans. $767.08. 

8. $960. Detroit, Oct, 23, 1850. 

On dem/ind, I promise to pay S. S. St, John, or order ^ nine 
hundred sixty dollars, for value received, unth interest at seven 
per cent. John Q. Smith. 

Attest, H, F. Wilcox. 

On this note are the following indorsements : 

Sept. 25, 1851, received one hundred forty dollars. July 7, 1852, 
received eighty dollars. Dec. 9, 1852, received seventy dollars. Nov. 
8, 1853, received one hundred dollars. 

What is due Oct. 23, 18547 Ans. $807.76. 

4. $1000. New York, Jan. 1, 1849. 

Two months after date I prmnise to pay to S, Durand, or 

Question — Explain the operation. 
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order ^ mu thmisand ddlars^ for vahte received, laith interest 
after, at seven per cent, Pcad Sampson, Jr 

Attest, William 5. Hall. 

On this note are the following indorsements : 

AJarch 1, 1850, received one hundred dollars. Sept. 25, 1851, re- 
ceived two hundred dollars. Oct. 9, 1852, received one hundred 
fifty dollars. July 4, 1853, received twenty dollars. Oct 9, 1853, 
received three hundred dollars.. 

What is due Dec. 1, 1854? Ans. $567.49. 

Akt. 201. The following is the rule established by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Connecticut. 

1. '* Compute the interest to the time of the first payment ; if that 
be one year or more from the time the interest commenced, add it to 
the principal, and deduct the payment from the sum •total. If there 
be after payments made, compute the interest on the balance due to 
the next payment, and then deduct the payment as above ; and in 
like manner from one payment to another, till all the payments 
are absorbed ; provided the time between one payment ana another 
be one year or more." 

2. '* But if any payments be made before one year's interest hath 
accrued, then compute the interest on the principal sum due on the 
obligation for one year,* add it to the principal, and compute the 
interest on the sum paid from the time it was paid up to the end of 
the year ; add it to the sum paid, and deduct that sum from the 
principal and interest added together." 

3. '* If any payments be made of a less sum than the interest 
arisen at the time of such pavment, no interest is to be computed, 
but only on the principal sum for any period." 

Ex. 1. S500. Hartfiyrd, July 1, 1854. 

' For value received, I promise to pay J, Dow, or order, m 
demand^ five hundred dcUars, toith interest, D, P. Page, 

On this are the following indorsements : 

Sept. 1, 1855, receii^ed one hundred dollars. April 1, 1856, re- 
ceived one hundred forty-four dollars. Jan. 1, 1857, received ninety 
dollars, fifty cents. Dec. 1, 1858, received one hundred sixty-eight 
dollars, five cents. 

What is due Oct. 1, 1859 ? Ans. $92.40. 



* If a year extends beyond the time when the note beoomes due, find the 
amonnt of the remaining principal to the time of ttttUment ; find also the 
amount of the indorsement or indorsements, if any, from the time they were 
paid to the time of settlement, and subtract their sum from the amount of 
the principal. 



QuxBnoR. — Art. 201. What is the Ck)nnecticut rule for computing 
Interoit on notes and bonds, when partial payments have been made 7 

18^ 
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PROBLEMS IN INTEREST, 

Art. 202* A problem in aritlimetic is a question proposed 
which requires solution. 

Art. 203* In the preceding questions in interest, five terms 
or things have been mentioned ; namely, the Interest, Amount, 
Eate per cent, Time, and PrincipaL The investigation of 
these involves five problems : I. To find the interest ; II. To 
find the amount ; III. To find the rate per cent. ; IV. To find 
the time ; V. To find the principal. 

TVith one exception, any three of the preceding terms being 
given, a fourUi may be found by the rules deduced from the 
solution of the problems. But if the rate per cent, time, and 
amount, are given, an additional rule is necessary to find the 
principal, which will form a sixth problem ; but, from its con- 
nection with Discount^ its solution will be deferred until that 
subject is considered. 

The Problems I. and II. have already been examined (Art 
194), and we now proceed to an examination of those remaining. 

Art. 204. Problem III. To find the rate per cent, the prin- 
cipal, interest, and time, being given. 

Ex. 1. The interest of $300 for 2 years is $48 ; what is the 
rate per cent. ? Ans. 8 per cent 

oPEEATioN. "We find the interest on the 

$3 00 principal for 2 years at 1 per 

.0 2 cent, and divide the given in- 

$6:00)48.0 0(8 per cent terestbyit 

4 8.0 Since the interest of $1 at 1 

'■ per cent, for 2 years is 2 cents, 

the interest of $300 will be 300 times as much, equal to S6. Now, 
if $6 is 1 per cent, $48 will be as many per c«nt. as $6 is contained 
times in $48, which gives 8 per cent, for the answer. 

Rule. — Divide the given interest hy the interest of the given sum at 
1 per cent, for the given time, and the quotient will he the rate per cent, 
required. 



Questions. — Art. 202. What is a problem in arithmetic? — Art. 203. How 
many terms or things have been given in the preceding questions in interest? 
Name them. What does an investigation of these terms involve? Name 
them. How many terms are given in each problem in order to find a fourth? 
What two problems have been examined? — Art. 204. What is problem IH.? 
Explain the operation. What is the rule for finding the rate per cent, tha 
principal, interest, and time, being given ? 
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Examples for Practicb. 

2. The interest of $250 for 1 year, 3 months, is $28,125; 
what is the rate per cent, ? Ans, 9 per cent. 

3. If I pay $8.82 for the use of $72 for 1 year, 9 months, 
what is the rate per cent. 7 Ans. 7 per cent. 

4. A note of $500, being on interest 2 years, 6 months 
amounted to $550 ; what was the rate per cent. 7 

Ans. 4 per cent. 

5. The interest for $700 for 1 year, 6 months, is $63 ; what 
is the rate per cent. 7 Ans. 6 per cent. 

6. If I pay $53.78J for the use of $922 for 1 year, 2 months, 
what is the rate per cent. 7 Ans. 5 per cent. 

Art. 205. Problem IV. To find the time, the principal, 
interest, and rate per cent., being given. 

Ex. 1. For how long a time must $300 be on interest at 6 per 
*ent. to gain $36 7 Ans. 2 years. 

ft^ °''"^"''''' We find the interest on the 

* ji ^ given principal for 1 year, by 

•^ ^ which we divide the given in- 

$1 8.0 ) 3 6.0 ( 2 years. ^^^' , . . ^, . , 

3 Q Q Q Smce the mterest of $1 for 1 

1 year is 6 cents, the interest of 

$300 will be 300 times as much, equal to $18. Now, if it require 

1 year for the given principal to gain $18, it will require as many 
years to ^n $36 as $18 is contained times iu $36, which gives 

2 years for the answer. 

Rule. — Divide the given interest hy thJb interest of the given prind' 
pal for 1 year J and the quotient will be the time. 

Examples for Pra.cticb. 

2. If the interest of $140 at 6 per cent, is $42, for how long 
a time was it on interest 7 Ans. 5 years. 

3. How long a time must $165 be on interest at six per cent, 
to gain $14.85 7 Ans. 1 year, 6 months. 

4. How long must $98 be on interest at 8 per cent, to gain 
$25.48 7 Ans. 3 years, 3 months. 

5. A note of $680 being on interest at 4 per cent, amounted 
to $727.60 ; how long was it on interest 7 

Ans. 1 year, 9 months. 

Questions. — Art. 206. What U Problem IV. ? Bxplam the operation. 
What is the rule for finding the time, the principal, interest, and rate per 
eent., being given ? 
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Art. 206i Problem Y. To find the principal, the interest 
time, and rate per cent., being given. 

Ex. 1. What principal at 6 per cent, will gain $36 in 2 years? 

Ans. $300. 

opnuTiow. We find the interest of $1 for 

.0 6 int. of $1 for ly. 2 years, by which we divide the 

2 given interest. 

T2) 3 6.0 0(13 principal p,f '^Jj^TI'iriiL^ .St.* 
it will require a principal of as many dollars to gain S36 as .12 
IS contained times in $36. Thus, $36.00 ^.12 » $300 for the 
answer. 

RuLB. — Divide the ^ven interest or amount by the interest or 
wnouTU of $1 for the given rate and time ^ and the quotient will he the 
vrincifaL 

Examples vob Practicb. 

2. What principal will gain $24,225 in 4 years, 3 months, 
at six per cent. 7 Ans. $95. 

3. What principal will gain $5.11 in 3 years, 6 months, at 8 
per cent. ? Ans. $18.25. 

4. The interest on a certain note at 9 per cent, in 1 year and 
8 months amounted to $42 ; what was the Ml amount of the 
note? Ans. $280. 



^XXII. COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Art. 207* Compound Interest is interest on the principal 
and interest together, when the interest is not paid at the end of 
the year, or when due. 

The law specifies that the borrower of money shall pay the 
lender a certain sum for the use of $100 for a year. Now, if 
he does not pay this sum at the end of the year, it is no more 
than just that he should pay interest for the use of it as long as 
he shall keep it in his possession. The computation of compound 
interest is based upon this principle. 

QuESTToirs. — Art. 206. Wliat is Problem V. 7 Explain the operation. 
What is the rule for finding the principal, the interest, time, and rate per 
cent., being given? — Art. 207. What is compound interest 7 On what prin 
dple is it based 7 
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Art. 208t To find the compound interest of any sum of 
money at any rate per cent for any given time. 

Ex. 1. What is the compound interest of $500 for 3 years, 7 
months, and 12 days, at 6 per cent? Ans. $117,541. 

OPXSATIOir. 

Principal, $5 



Interest of $1 for 1 year, .0 6 

Interest for 1st year, 3 0.0 

600 



Amount for 1st year, 5 3 0.0 

.0 6 

Interest for 2d year, 31.80 

5 3 0.0 

Amount for 2d year, . 6 6 1.8 

.0 6 

Interest for 3d year, 3 3.7 8 

5 6 1.8 

Amount for 3d year, 5 9 5.5 8 

Interest of $1 for 7mo. 12da., .0 3 7 

4168556 
1786524 

Interest for 7mo. 12da., * 2 2.0 3 3 7 9 6 

5 9 5.5 8 

Amount for 3y. 7mo. 12da., 6 1 7.5 4 1 7 9 6 
Principal subtracted, 5 

Compound interest, $1 1.7.5 417 9 6 

We first multiply the principal by the interest of $1 for 1 year, 
and add the interest thus mund to the principal for the amount, or 
new principal. We then find the interest on this amount for 1 year, 
and proceed as before ; and so also with the third year. For the 
montns and days we find the interesfOn the amount for the last year, 
and, adding it as before, we subtract the original principal from the 
last amount for the answer. 

*RuiiE. — Find the interest of the given sum for one year^ and add 
it to the principal; then find the amount of this amount for the next 
year ; and so continue, until the time of settlement. 

If there are months and days in the given time, find the amount for 
them on the amount for the last year. 

Subtract the principal from the last amount, and the remainder %s 
the compound interest. 

Questions. — Art. 208. Explain the operation in computing oomponnd 
interest What is the rule 1 
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IfoTB. — 1. If the interest is to be paid semi-amraally, quarterly, monthly, 
or daily, it must be computed for the half-year, quarter-year, month, or 
day, and added to the principal, and then the interest computed on this* 
and each succeeding amount thus obtained, up to the time of settlement. 

2. When partial payments have been made on notes at compound in 
terest, the nde is like that adopted in Art. 199. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What is the compound interest of $761.75 for 4 years? 

Ans. $199,941. 

3. What is the amount of $67.25 for 3 years, at compound 
interest? Ans. $80,095. 

4. What is the amount of $78.69 for 5 years, at 7 per cent. ? 

Ans. $110,364. 

5. What is the amount of $128 for 3 years, 5 months, and 
18 days, at compound interest ? , Ans, $156,717- 

6. What is the compound interest of $76.18 for 2 years, 8 
months, 9 days ? Ans. $12,967. 

Art. 209* There is a more expeditious method of com- 
puting compound interest than the preceding, by means of the 

following 

TABLE. 

Showing the amount of $1, or £1, for any number of years not ezoeeding 
20, at 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 per cent, compound interest 



Tears. 


3 per cent 


4 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


6 per cent 


7 per cent. 


Tears. 


1 


1.030000 


1.040000 


1.050000 


1.060000 


1.070000 


1 


2 


1.060900 


1.081600 


1.102500 


1.123600 


1.144900 


2 


8 


1.092727 


1.124864 


1.157625 


1.191016 


1.225043 


3 


4 


1.125508 


1.169858 


1.215506 


1.262476 


1.810796 


4 


6 


1.169274 


1.216652 


1.276281 


1.338225 


1.402552 


5 


6 


1.194052 


1.265319 


1.340095 


1.418619 


1.600730 


6 


7 


1.229873 


1.315931 


1.407100 


1.503630 


1.606781 


7 


8 


1.266770 


1.368569 


1.477455 


1.693848 


1.718186 


8 


9 


1.304773 


1.423311 


1.651328 


1.689478 


1.838459 


9 


10 


1.343916 


1.480244 


1.628894 


1.790847 


1.967151 


10 


11 


1.384233 


1.639454 


1.710339 


1.898298 


2.104852 


11 


12 


1.425760 


1.601032 


1.705856 


2.012196 


2.252191 


12 


13 


1.468533 


1.665073 


1.885649 


2.132928 


2.409846 


18 


14 


1.512589 


1.731676 


1.979931 


2.260903 


2.578534 


14 


15 


1.667967 


1.800943 


2.078928 


2.396658 


2.760032 


15 


16 


1.604706 


1.872981 


2.182874 


2.540351 


2.952164 


16 


17 


1.652847 


1.947900 


2.292018 


2.692772 


3 158816 


17 


18 


1.702433 


2.025816 


2.406619 


2.854339 


3.379932 


18 


19 


1.753506 


2.106849 


2.526950 


3.025599 


3.616527 


19 


20 


1.806111 


2.191123 


2.653297 


8.207135 


3.869686 


20 



Questions. — If the interest is to be paid 8emi*annually, quarterly, &e., how 
f s it oomputed ? How, when partial payments have been made ? 
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Ex. 1. What is the interest of $240 for 6 years, 4 months^ 
and 6 days, at 6 per cent. ? Ans. $107,593. 

OPIBATIOa. 

Amount of $1 for 6 years, 1.4 1 8 5 1 9 

Principal, 2 4 

56740760 
2837038 

Amount of principal for 6 years, 34 0. 444560 

Interest of $1 for 4mo. 6da., .0 21 

34044456 
68088912 



Interest of amount for 4mo. 6da., 7.1 4 9 3 3 5 7 6 

Amount added, 3 4 0.4445 60 

Amount for 6y. 4mo. 6da., 34 7.5 9389576 

Principal subtracted, 2 4 

Interest for given time, $10 7.5 9389576 

We find the amount of $1 for 6 years in the table, and multiply 
it by the principal, and obtiiin the amount for 6 years. We then 
find the interest on this amount for the 4 months and 6 days, and 
add it to the first amount, and from this sum subtract the principal 
for the answer. Hence, to find the compound interest by use of the 
table. 

Multiply the amount of %\ for the given rate and time, as found in 
he table, by the principcU, and the product will be the amount. Sub- 
tract the principal from the amount, and the remainder will be the com 
pound interest. If there are months and days, proceed as in the fort' 
Qoing rule. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What is the interest of $884 for 7 years, at 4 per cent. ? 

Ans. $279,283. 

3. What is the interest of $721 for 9 years, at 5 per cent. ? 

Ans. $397,507. 

4. What is the amount of $960 for 12 years, 6 months, at 3 
percent.? Ans. $1389.26. 

5. What is the amount of $25.50 for 20 years, 2 months, and 
12 days, at 7 per cent.? Ans. $100,058. 

6. What is the amount of $12 for 6 months, the interest to 
be added each month ? Ans. $12.364-|— 

7. What is the amount of $100 for 6 days, the interest to be 
added daily ? Ans. $100.10004. 
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iXXin. DISCOUNT. 

Art. 21 0< Discount is an allowance or deduction made foi 
fiie payment of money before it is due. 

The present worth of any sum is the principal, which, being 
put at interest, will amount to the given sum in the time for 
which the discount is made. Thus, $100 is the present worth, 
of $106, due one year hence at 6 per cent. ; for $100 at 6 per 
cent, will amount to $106 in this time ; and $6 is the discount. 

Note. — Business men, however, often deduct five per cent, or more, 
firom the fiuse of a bill due in six months, or a percentage greater than the . 
legal rate of interest 

Art. 211. The interest or percentage of any sum cannot 
properly be taken for the discount ; for we see, from the pre- 
ceding illustration, that the interest for one year is the frac- 
tional part of the sum at interest, denoted by the rate per cent, 
for the numerator, and 100 for the denominator ; and the dis- 
count for one year is the fractional part of the sum on which 
discount is to be made, denoted by the rate per cent for the 
numerator, and 100 plus the rate per cent for the denominator. 
Thus, if the rate per cent, of interest is 6, the interest for one 
year is yj^y of the sum at interest ; but if the rate per cent of 
discount is 6, the discount for one year is ^^^ of the sum on 
which discount is made. 

Art. 212* In discount, the rate per cent, time, and the 
sum on which the discount is made, are given to find the present 
worth. These terms correspond precisely to Problem VI. in 
interest, in which the time, rate per cent, and amount, are given 
to find the principal. (Art 203.) 

Art. 213* To find the present worth and the discount on 
any sum, at any rate per cent., for any given time. 

Ex. 1. What is the present worth of $25.44, due one year 
hence, discounting at 6 per cent. 7 What is the discount 7 

Ans. $24 present worth; $1.44 discount 



Questions. — Art. 210. What is discount 7 What is the present worth of 
any sum of money 7 How illustrated 7 — Art. 211. Are interest and discount 
the same 7 Explain the difference. Which is the greater, the interest or 
discount on any sum, for « given time 7 — Art 212. What terms are given 
in discount, and what is required 7 To what de these correspond in interest T 
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OPKSATION. 

Amount of $1, 1.0 6 ) 2 5.4 4 ( $2 4, present worth. 

212 



4 2 4 $2 5.4 4, sum or amount. 
424 2 4.0 0, present wortL 

$1.4 4, discount. 

We find the amount of $1 for the given time, by which we divide 
the given sum, and obtain the present worth. Then, subtracting the 
present worth from the given sum, we obtain the discount. 

Since the present worth of $1.06, due one year hence, at 6 per 
cent., is $1, it is evident the present worth of $25.44 is as many 
dollars as $1.06 is contained times in $25.44. $25.44 -f- $1.06 = 
$24. Hence the following 

Rule. — Find the amount of $1 for the given time and rate ; by 
which divide the given sum^ and the quotient will be the present worth. 

The present worth subtracted from the given sum will give the dis- 
count. 

Note. — The discount may be found directly by making the interest of 
$1 for the given rate and time the numerator of a fraction, and the 
amount of $1 for the given rate and time the denominator , and then 
multiply the given sum by this fraction. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What is the present worth of $152.64, due 1 year hence 7 

Ans. $144. 

3. What is the present worth of $477.71, due 4 years hence ? 

Ans. $385.25. 

4. What is the discount of $172.86, due 3 years, 4 months 
hence? Ans. $28.81. 

5. What is the discount of $800, due 3 years, 7 months, and 
18 days hence ? Ans. $143,186. 

6. Samuel Heath has given his note for $375.75, dated Oct. 
4, 1852, payable to John Smith, or order, Jan. 1, 1854 ; what 
IS the real value of the note at the time given 7 

Ans. $349,697. 

7. Bought a chaise and harness of Isaac Morse for $125.75, 
for which I gave him my note, dated Oct. 5, 1852, to be paid 
in 6 months ; what is the present value of the note, Jan. 1, 
1853? Ans. $123.81. 



Questions. —Art. 213. Explain the operation for finding the present worth 
and discount. Give the reason of the operation. What is the rule ? Whak 
other method is given 7 

IP 
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^ XXIV. COMMISSION, BROKERAGE, AND STOCK& 

Art. 214* Commission is the percentage paid to an agent 
&ctor, or commission merchant, for buying or selling goods, or 
transacting other business. 

Brokerage is the percentage paid to a dealer in money and 
stocks, called a broker, for making exchanges of money, nego- 
tiating different kinds of bills of credit, or transacting other 
business. 

Stocks is a general name given to government i^ds, state 
bonds, and to the capital of moneyed incorporations, such as 
banks, insurance, railroad, manufacturing, and mining companies. 
Stocks are usually divided into equal shares, the market value 
of which is often variable. 

When stocks sell for their original value they are said to be 
at par ; when for more than their original value, above par, or 
in advance ; when for less than their original value, belmo par^ 
or at a discount. 

The premium, or advance, and the discount on stocks, are 
generally computed at a certain per cent, on the original value 
of the shares. 

The rate per cent, of commission or brokerage is not regu- 
lated by law, but varies in different places, and with the nature 
of the business transacted. 

Commission and brokerage are computed in the same manner. 

Art. 215. To find the commission or brokerage on any sum 
of money. 

Ex. 1. A commission merchant sells goods to the amount of 
S879 ; what is his commission at 3 per cent. ? 

Ans. $26.37. 

Since commission is a percentage on the given sum, the com- 
mission on $879, at 3 per cent., will be $879 X .03 =$26.37. 

KuLE. — Find the percentage on the given sum at the given rate per 
cent,, and the result is the commission or brokerage. (Art. 191.) 



QuESTiONB. — Art. 214. What is commission T What is brokerage? What 
is stock ? Into what are stocks diyided 7 When are stocks at par 7 When 
above par 7 When below par 7 How is the premium or discount on stocks 
computed 7 How is commission and brokerage computed 7 — Art 216. Wha* 
is the rule 7 
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Examples for Practice 

2. What is the commission on the sale of a quantity of cot- 
ton goods valued at $5678, at 3 per cent. ? Ans. $170.34. 

3. A commission merchant sells goods to the amount of $7896, 
at 2 per cent. ; what is his commission 7 Ans. $157.92. 

4. My agent in Chicago has purchased wheat for me to the 
amount of $1728 ; what is his conunission, at 1^ per cent. ? 

Ans, $25.92. 

5. My factor advises me that he has purchased, on my ac- 
count, 97 bales of cloth, at $15.50 per bale ; what is his com- 
mission, at 2 J per cent. 7 Ans. $37,587. 

6. My agent at New Orleans informs me that he has dis- 
posed of 500 barrels of flour at $6.50 per barrel, 88 barrels of 
apples at $2.75 per barrel, and 56cwt. of cheese at $10.60 per 
cwt. ; what is his commission, at 3f per cent. 7 Ans. $153.21. 

7. A broker negotiates a bill of exchange of $2500 at ^ per 
cent, conmiission ; what is his conmiission 7 Ans. $12.50. 

8. A broker in New York exchanged $46256 on the Canal 
Bank, Portland, at ^ of 1 per cent. ; what did he receive for 
his trouble 7 Ans. $57.82. 

9. A broker in Baltimore exchanged $20500 on the State 
Bank of Indiana, at ^ of 1 per cent. ; what was the amount 
of his brokerage? Ans. $102.50. 

Art. 216. To find the commission or brokerage on any sum 
of money, when it is to be deducted firom the given sum, and the 
balance invested. 

Ex. 1. A merchant in Cincinnati sends $1500 to a commis- 
sion merchant in Boston, with instructions to lay it out in goods, 
after deducting this commission of 2^ per cent. ; what is his 
commission? Ans. $36,586. 

OPERATION. 

$1500 -T- 1.025 = $1463.414. 
$1500 — $1463.414 = $36,586. 

Since the agent is entitled to 2^ per cent, of the amount he lays 
out, it is evident he requires $1.02j| to purchase goods to the amount 
of $1. Hence, he can expend for goods as many dollars as 1.02<| is 
contained times in $1500. On mviding we find he can expend 
$1463.414, which, being subtracted from $1500, the amount sent 
him, leaves as his commission $36,586. 



Qdxstion. — How do you find the oommission or brokerage when it is to 
be Bubtraoted ftom the given sum 7 
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Rule. — Divide the given sum by 1 increased by the per cent, qfconu 
mission, and the quotient will be the sum to be invested. 

Subtract the sum to be invested from the given sum, and the remain' 
der wiU be the commission. 

Examples fob Practicb. 

2. A town agent has $2000 to invest in bank stock, after 
deducting his commission of 1 J per cent. ; what will be his com- 
mission, and what the smn invested 7 

Ans. $29,557 commission ; $1970.443 snm invested. 

3. A shoe-dealer sends $5256 to his agent in Boston, which 
he wishes him to lay out for shoes, reserving his commission of 3 
percent.; what is his commission 7 Ans. $153,088. 

4. A broker expends $3865.94 for merchandise, after deduct- 
ing his commission of 4 per cent. ; what was his commission, and 
what sum did he expend 7 

Ans. $148.69 commission ; $3717.25 sum expended. 

5. I have sent to my agent at Buffalo, N. Y., $10000, which 
I wish him to expend for flour, after deducting his commission 
of Z^ per cent. ; what will be his commission, and also the value 
of the flour purchased 7 

Ans. $314.76+ commission; $9685.23-f- value of flour. 

Art. 217* To And the value of stocks, when at an advance 
or at a discount. 

Ex. 1. What is the value of $2150 railroad stock, at 7 per 
cent, advance 7 Ans. $2300.50. 

OPX&ATIOV. 

$2150 X .07 = $150.50; $2150 + $150.50 « $2300.50. 

Rule. — Find the percentage on the given sum^ and add or sub- 
tract, according as the stock is at an advance or at a discount. (Art. 
191.) 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What must be given for 10 shares in the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, at 15 per cent, advance, the shares being $100 
each 7 Ans. $1150. 

3. What must be given for 75 shares in the Lowell Railroad, 
at 25 per cent, advance, the original shares being $100 each 7 

Ans. $9375. 

Questions. — What is the rule ? — Art. 217. How do you find the value of 
stocks, when at an advance or at a discount ? What is the rule ? 
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4. What is the purchase of $8979 bank stock, at 12 per cent, 
advance? Ans. $10056.48. 

5. What is the purchase of $1789 bank stock, at 9 per cent, 
below par? Ans. $1627.99. 

6. A stockholder in the Illinois Central Railroad sells his 
right of purchase on 5 shares of $100 each at 12 per cent, ad- 
vance ; what is the premium ? Ans. $60. 

7. What is the value of 20 shares canal stock, at 12^ per 
cent, discount, the original shares being $100 each ? 

Ans. $1750. 

8. What is the value of 15 shares in the Livingston County 
Bank, at 8^ per cent, advance, the original shares being $100 
each? Ans. $1623.75. 

9. Bought 87 shares in a certain corporation, at 12 per cent, 
below par, and sold the same at 19| per cent, above par ; what 
sum did I gain, the original shares being $175 each ? 

Ans. $4795.87^ 



*XXV. BANKING. 

Abt. 218* A BANK is a joint stock company, established ftr 
the purpose of receiving deposits, loaning money, dealing in ex- 
change, or issuing bank notes or bills, as a circulating medium, 
redeemable in specie at its place of business. 

The capital of a bank is the money paid in by its stockholders, 
x& the basis of business. 

Banking is the general business commonly transacted at 
banks. 

Note. — The persons chosen by the stockholders to manage the affiurs 
of the bank are called its board of director t^ who select one of their own 
number as president^ and some person as cashier. The president and 
cashier sign the bills issued, which also are, in some instances, ooonter- 
signed by some state officer. The cashier superintends the bank accounts ; 
and another person, called the teller, usually receives and pays out mon^. 
A check \b an order drawn on the cashier of the bank for money. 



QimsTiOHS. — Art. 218. What la a bank T What is the capital of a bank ? 
What is banking? Who chooa* the directors T Who ohoose the president 
and cashier? Who sign the bills issued? Who superintends the aoeounti? 
Who reoelTei and pays out the mon^ ? What ii a cheok ? 

1»» 
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Bank Discount. 

Abt. 219* Bank Discount is the simple interest of a note 
draft, or bUl of exchange, dcdacted &om it in advance, or before 
it becomes due. 

The interest is computed, not only for the specified time, bat 
also for three days additional, called days of grace. Thus, if a 
note is given at the bank for 60 days, the interest, which is 
called the discount, is computed for 63 days ; and if the note is 
paid within this time, the debtor complies with the requirements 
of the law. 

The legal rate of discount is usually the same as the legal rate 
of interest ; and the difference between bank discauTVt and trtie 
discount is the same as the difference between interest and true 
discount, 

A note is said to be discounted at a bank, when it is received 
as security for' the money that is paid for it, afler deducting the 
interest for the time it was given. The sum paid is called the 
avails or present loorth of the note. 

Art. 220« To find the present worth and the bank discount 
of any note or sum of money for any rate per cent, and time. 

Ex. 1. What is the bank discount on $842 for 90 days, at 6 
per cent ? What is the present worth ? 

Ans. $13,051 discount; $828,949 present worth. 

OPKEATIOir. 

Sum discounted, $842 $84 2.0 00 

Interest of $1, .015 5 13.0 51 

4210 $82 8.9 49 present worth. 

4210 
842 



Bank discount, $13.0 510 

We find the interest of $1 for 93 days, by which we multiply the 
sum discounted, and the product is the discount. We then subtract 
the discount from the given sum, and obtain the present worth. 

Questions. — Art 219. What is bank discount T When is it paid? Is 
interest computed fcr more than the specified timeT What are these three 
additional days called? flow will you Ulustrate this? What is the legal rate 
of discount ? What is the difference between bank discount and true dia- 
eount? When is a note said to be discounted at a bank 7 What is the sum 
paid for it called? — Art 220. Ezph&in the operation for finding the bank 
discount on any sum. 
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RuLB. — Find ike interest on the note, or sum discounted^ for the 
given rcUe and time, including threb days of grace, and this interest is 
the discount. 

Subtract the discount from the face of the note or sum discounted^ ana 
the remainder is the present worth. 

Examples fob Pbactice. 

2. What is the bank discount on $478 for 60 days 7 

Ans. $5,019. 

3. What is the bank discount on $780 for 30 days? 

Ans. $4.29. 

4. What is the bank discount on $1728 for 90 days? 

Ans. $26,784. 

5. How much money should be received on a note of $1000, 
payable in 4 months, discounting at a bank where the interest is 
6 per cent. ? Ans. $979.50. 

6. What sum must a bank pay for a note of $875.35, payable 
in 7 months and 15 days, discounting at 7 per cent. ? 

Ans. $836,542. 

7. What are the avails of a note of $596.24, payable in 8 
months and 9 days, discounted at a bank at 8 per cent. 7 

Ans. $562.85. 

8. What is the bank discount of a draft of $1350.50, payable 
in 1 year, 4 months, at 5 per cent.? Ans. $90,596. 

Art. 221 1 To find the amount for which a note must be 
given at a bank, to obtain a specified sum for any given time. 

Ex. 1. For what amount must a note be given, payable in 90 
days, to obtain $500 firom a bank, discounting at 6 per cent. 7 

Ans. $507,872. 

opBRATioN. We subtract the interest of ' 

$1.0 $1 for 93 days, at six per cent., 

Int. of $1 for 93da., .0155 from $1, and divide the given 

■n X -Ai. i»*-i €\Q A ^ sum by the remainder, for the 

Present worth of $1, .9 84 5 answer. 

$500 -J- .9845 = $507,872 Sim» $0.9845 requires $1 

principal for the given time, 
$500 will require as many dollars principal as $0.9845 is contained 
times in $500 ; and $500 -=- $0.9845 = $507,872. Hence the 



QuBSTioNg. — What is the rule T — Art. 221. Explain the operation for find- 
ing the amount for which a note most be given at a bank to obtain a speoified 
inm for a given time. 
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RuLB. — Divide the gwen sum by the present worth of $1 for th 
given time and rate per cent, of bank discount, including three day 
of grace, and the quotient will bis the answer. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. For what sum must I give my note at a bank, payable in 
4 months, at 6 per cent, discount, to obtain $300 7 

Ans. $306,278. 

3. A merchant sold a quantity of lumber, and received a note 
payable in 6 months ; he had his note discounted at a bank, at 6 
per cent., and received $4572.40. What was the amount of his 
note? Ans. $4716.245. 

4. A gentleman wishes to take $1000 from the bank ; for 
what sum must he give his note, payable in 5 months, at 6 per 
cent, discount? Ans. $1026.167. 

5. The avails of a note, discounted at the bank for 8 months, 
at 7| per cent., were $483.56 ; what was the face of the note 7 

Ans. $509,345. 



4XXVL INSURANCE. 

Art. 222* Insurancb is indemnity obtained, by paying a 
certain sum, against such losses of property or of life as are 
agreed upon. 

The party taking the risk is called the insurer or underwriter , 
and the party protected, the insured. 

The policy is the written obligation, or contract, entered into 
between the parties. 

Premium is the amount of percentage paid on the property 
insured for one year, or any specified time. 

As a security against fraud, property is not usually insured 
for its whole value, nor is the insurer or underwriter bound to 
indemnify the insured for a loss more than is specified in the 
policy. 

QuBSTioNS. — What is the rule T — Art. 222. WTiat is insurance T What is 
the party called that takes the risk 7 What is the party called that is pro- 
tected T What is the policy? What is the premium? Is property osoallj 
insured to its whole value 7 
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Art. 223i To find the premium on anj amount of property 
insured. 

Ex. 1. What is the premium on $485 at 2 per cent. 7 

Ans. $9.70 

OPKRATIOir. 

$485 X .02 = $9.70. 

Rule. — Find the percentage on the given sum, and the result is th 
premitim, (Art. 191.) 

Examples for Practiob. 

2. What is the premium on $868 at 12 per cent. 7 

Ans. $104.16. 

3. What is the premium on $1728 at 15 per cent. 7 

Ans. $259.20. 

4. A house, valued at $3500, is Insured at 1 j per cent. ; 
what is the premium 7 Ans. $61.25. 

5. A vessel and cargo, valued at $35000, are insured at 3^ per 
cent. ; now, if this vessel should be destroyed, what will be the 
actual loss to the insurance company 7 Ans. $33687.50. 

6. A cotton factory and its machinery, valued at $75000, are 
insured at 2^ per cent. ; what is the yearly premium 7 and if it 
should be destroyed, what loss would the insurance company 
sustain 7 Ans. $1875 premium; $73125 loss. 



i XXVII. CUSTOM-HOUSE BUSINESS. 

« 

Art. 224fl Dttties are sums of money required by govern 
ment to be paid on imported goods. 

All goods from foreign countries brought into the United 
States are required to be landed at particular places, called ports 
of entry, where are custom-houses, at which the duties or revenue 
is collected. 

Duties are either specific or ad valorem, 

A specific diUy is a certain sum paid on a ton, hundred 
weight, yard, gallon, &c. 



QiTESTioirs. — Art. 223. What is the rule for finding the premium on anj 
amount of property insured? — Art 224. What are duties? Where 
duties oolleoted ? What is a specific duty 7 
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An ad valorem ditty is a certain per cent, paid on the actua 
cost of the goods in the country from which they are imported 

Draft is an allowance for toaste made in the weight of goods. 

Tare is an allowance made for the weight of the cask, box 
&o., containing the commodity. 

Leakage is an allowance for waste made on liquors. 

(rross toeight is the weight of the commodity, together with 
the cask, box, bag, &c., containing it. 

Net iveight is what remains after all allowances have been 
made. 

By the present tariff, all duties are levied on the ad valorem 
principle. 

It has been decided that no allowances for tare, drafl, break- 
age, &c., are applicable to imports subject to ad valorem duties, 
except actual tare, or weight of a cask, or package, and the 
actual drainage, leakage, or damage. 

The collector may cause these to be ascertained, when he has 
any doubts as to what they are. 

Art. 225 • To find the ad valorem duty on goods or mer- 
chandise. 

Ex.. 1. At 25 per cent., what is the ad valorem duty on 165 
yards of broadcloth, at $5 per yard? Ans. $206.25. 

OPKRATION. 

165X$5 = «825; $825x.2 5 = $20 6.2 5, duty. 

Rule. — Find the percentage on the cost of the goods^ and the result 
is the ad valorem duty. (Art. 191.) 

Examples for Practicb. 

2. What is the duty on 17281b. of copper sheathing, invoiced 
at $3200, at 20 per cent, ad valorem 7 Ans. $640. 

3. What is the duty on 22311b. of Russian iron, at 30 per 
>oent. ad valorem ; the cost of the iron being 4 cents per lb. ? 

Ans. $26,772, duty. 

4. What is the duty on 16911b. of lead, at 20 per cent, ad 
valorem ; the value of the lead being 5 cents per pound ? 

Ans. $16.91, duty. 

Questions. — What is an ad valorem daty T What is draft T Tare 7 Grosa 
weight ? Net weight 7 — Art 226. What is the rale for finding the ad val- 
orem duty 7 
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5. What is the duty on 10 hogsheads of molasses, each hogs- 
head gauging 150 gallons gross, the actual wants being 5 gallons 
to each ho^ead, and the cost of the molasses 25 cents per 
gallon ; duty 20 per cent, ad valorem ? Ans. $72.50, duty. 

6. What are the net weight and duty, at 30 per cent, ad 
valorem, on 13 boxes of sugar, weighing gross 450 pounds each ; 
actual tare 15 per cent., and the cost of the sugar being 8 cents 
per pound ? Ans. 4972Jlbs., net weight ; $119.34, duty. 

7. What is the duty on an invoice of woollen goods, which 
cost in Liverpool 1376£. sterling, at 30 per cent, ad valorem ; 
the pound sterling being $4.84 7 Ans. $1997.95+- 

8. What is the duty on an invoice of goods, which cost in 
Paris $2340, at 80 per cent, ad valorem 7 

Ans. $1872. 



4 XXVIII. ASSESSMENT OF TAXES. 

Art. 226. A tax is a sum of money assessed by government 
for public purposes, on property, and in most states on persons. 

Taxes may be either direct or indirect. A direct tax is one 
imposed on ike income or property of an individual ; an indirect 
tax is one imposed on the articles for which the income or prop- 
erty is expended. 

A poll or capitation tax is one without regard to property, on 
the person of each male citizen, liable by law to assessment. A 
person so liable is termed a poll. 

Immovable property, such as lands, houses, &c., is called real 
estate. All other property, such as money, notes, cattle, ^imi- 
ture, &c., is called personal property. 

The method of assessing taxes is not precisely the same in all 
the states, yet the principle is virtually the same. 

The following is the law regulating taxation in Massachusetts 
(Revised Statutes, p. 78) : 

Question. — Art 226. Wliat is a tax 7 What is a direct tax 7 What an 
indirect tax 7 What is real estate 7 What is personal property 7 What is a 
poU or capitation tax 7 What is a poll 7 Is the method of assessing taxes 
the same in all the states 7 
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^ The assessors shall assess upon the potts^ as nearly as may 
be, one sixth part of the whole sum to be raised ; but the 
whole poll tax assessed in any one year upon any individual 
for town, county, and state purposes, except highway taxes 
separately assessed, shall not exceed one dollar and ^hj cents ; 
and the residue of such whole sum to be raised shall be ap- 
portioned upon property ; " that is, on the real and personal 
estate of individuals which is taxable. 

Art. 227* To assess a town or other tax. 

Ex. 1. The tax to be assessed on a certain town is $2200. 
The real estate of the town is valued at $60000, and the per- 
sonal property at $30000. There are 400 polls, each of which 
is taxed $1.00. What is the tax on $1.00 ? What is A's tax, 
whose real estate is valued at $2000, and his personal property 
at $1200, and who pays for 2 polls? 

OPBBATIOH. 

$1.00 X ^0 = $400, amount assessed on the polls. 

$2200 — $400 = $1800, am't to be assessed on the property. 

$60000 -f- $30000 = $90000, amount of taxable property. 

$1800 -H $90000 = $0.02, tax on $1.00. 

$2000 X -02 =r $40, A's tax on real estate. 

$1200 X .02 = $24, A's tax on personal property. 

$1.00 X 2 == $2, A's tax on 2 polls. 

$40 -f $24 -f- $2 := $66, amount of A's tax. 

Hence, in assessing taxes, it is necessary to have an inventory of 
the taxable property, and, if a leyy on the polls is to be included, 
there should be also a complete list of taxable polls. Having these, 
we then 

Multiply the. tax on each poU by the number of taxable polls, and sub- 
tract the product from the whole sum to be raised, which gives the sum 
to be raised on the property. 

The sum to be raised on property divided by the whole tcutable prop- 
erty, will give the sum to be paid on each dollar of property taxed. 

Each man's taxable property multiplied by the sum to be paid on $1, 
with his poll tax added to the product, will give the amount of his tax, 

ElCAMFLES FOR PRACTICE. 

2. The town of L. is taxed $3600. The real estate of tie 
town is valued at $560,000, and the personal property at 
$152,500. There are 600 polls, each of which is taxed $1.25. 
What is the per cent, or tax on $1.00 7 and what is B's tax, 

QuESTiovs. — What is the law regulating taxation in Massachusetts T — 
Art. 227. What is the rule for assessing taxes T 
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whose real estate is valued at $4100, and his personal property 
at $1800, he paying for foiir polls'? 

Ans. $.004, tax on $1 ; $28.60, B's tax. 

3. What is the tax of a nonresident, having property in the 
same town, worth $15800? Ans, $63.20. 

4. What is D's tax, who pays for 3 polls, and whose real 
estate is valued at $40000, and his personal property at $23600 7 

Ans. $258.15. 

Art. 228. The operation of assessing taxes may be facili^ted 
by the use of a table, which can be easily made ailer having 
foimd the tax on $1. 

Ex. 1. A tax of $3900 is to be assessed on the town of P. 
The real estate is valued at $840000, and the personal property 
at $210000 ; and there are 500 polls, each of which is taxed 
$1.50. What is the assessment on $1 ? Ans. $.003. 

Having found the tax on $1 to be $.003, before proceeding to 
make the assessment on the inhabitants of the town, we find the 
tax on $2, $3, &c., and arrange the numbers as in the following 

TABLE. 



$1 gives $.003 


$20 


gives $.06 


$300 gives $ .90 


2 " .006 


30 


" .09 


400 * 


* 1.20 


3 « .009 


40 


" .12 


500 * 


* 1.50 


4 " .012 


50 


" .15 


600 * 


1.80 


5 " .015 


61 


" .18 


700 * 


* • 2.10 


6 ** .018 


70 


" .21 


800 * 


* 2.40 


7 " .021 


80 


« .24 


900 * 


* 2.70 


8 " .024 


90 


« .27 


1000 * 


* 3.00 


9 " .027 


100 


" .30 


2000 * 


' . 6.00 


10 « .030 


200 


" .60 


3000 « 


* 9.00 



2. What is E's tax, by the above table, whose property, real 
and personal, is valued at $1860, and who pays 3 polls? 

Ans. $10.08. 



OPKRATION. 

Tax on $ 1 is $ 3.0 

« " 8 00 " 2.4 

« " 6 " .18 

" " 3 polls " 4.5 



Valuation, $18 6 $ 1 0.0 8, Tax, 



We find the tax on $1000 
in the table, and then on 
$800, and then on $60, 
and to these sums add the 
tax on the 3 polls for the 
answer. 



QxTESTiONS. — Art 228. How may the operation of assessing taxes be facil- 
itated 7 How is the above table formed 7 

20 
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8. What is F's tax, whose real estate is valued at $6535, ana 
his personal property at $3175, and who pays for 6 polls 7 

Ans. $38.18. 

4. What is Mrs. O's tax, who has property to the amount of 
$79807 Ans. $28.94. 

5. If H pays for 2 polls, and has property to the amount of 
$4790, what is his tax 7 Ans. $17.37. 

6. M's real estate is valued at $9280, and his personal prop 
erty at $8600 ; what is his tax, if he pays for 4 polls 7 

Ans. $44.64. 



*XXIX. EQUATION OP PAYMENTS. 

Ajlt. 229* Equation of Payments is the process of finding 
the average or mean time when the payment of several sums, due 
at different times, may all be made at one time, without loss 
either to the debtor or creditor. 

Art. 230* To find the average or mean time of payment, 
when the several sums have the same date. 

Ex. 1. John Jones owes Samuel Gray $100; $20 of which 
IS to be paid in 2 months, $40 in 6 months, $80 in 8 months, 
and $10 in 12 months ; what is the average time for the payment 
of the whole sum 7 Ans. 6mo. 12da. 

_ A °*'™^"o"- . ^ It is evident that the interest 

2 0X2=40 of $20 for two months is the 

40^ 6 = 240 same as the interest of $1 for 

$80X 8 = 240 40 months ; and of $40 for 6 

$10x12 = 120 mo., the same as of $1 for 240 

mo. ; and of $30 for 8 mo. , the 

$100 100)640(6 mo. same as of $1 for 240 mo.; and 

6 of $10 for 12 mo., the scvmo as 

— — of $1 for 120 mo. Hen e, the 

^ interest of all the sums U) the 

8 times of their payment, is the 

1 A A \ 1 o A A / 1 rt J sameas the interest of $1 for 40 

^ ^Jnnn^^^^^- +240 + 240 + 120 = 640mo. 

i2_00 iJow, if $1 require 640 mo. 

to gain a certain sum, $20 + 



QvBBTioNS. — Art 229. What is equation of paymentB 7 — Art 230. Whj 
In the example, do we multiply the $20 by 2 7 
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$40 + $30 4- $10 =s $100 will require only ^jy of this time ; and 
640 mo. -T- lOO = 6 mo. 12 da., the average or mean time for the 
payment of the whole. Henco the following 

Rule. — Multiply each payment by its own time of credit, and divide 
the sum of the products by the sum <fthe payments. 

Note 1. — This is the rale usually adopted by merchants, but it is not 
perfectly correct ; for if I owe a man $2(K), $100 of which I was to pay 
downy and the other $100 in two years, the equated time for the payment 
of both sums would be one year. It is eyident that, for deferring the 
payment of the first $100 for 1 year, I ought to pay the amount of $100 
for that time, which is $106 ; but for the other $100, which I pay a year 
before it is due, I ought to pay the present worth of $100, which is 

$94.88|^^; whereas, by equation of payments, I only pay $200. 

Note 2. — When a payment is to be made doum it has no product, but 
it must be added with the other payments in finding the average time. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. John Smith owes a merchant in Boston $1000, $250 of 
which is to be paid in 4 months, $350 in 8 months, and the re- 
mainder in 12 months ; what is the average time for the pay- 
ment of the whole sum? Ans. 8mo. 18da. 

3. A gentleman purchased a house and lot for $1560, ^ of 
which is to be paid in 3 months, -| in 6 months, ^ in 8 months, 
and the remainder in 10 months; what is the average time of 
payment ? Ans. 7^^ months. 

4. Samuel Church sold a farm for $4000 ; $1000 of which is 
to be paid down, $1000 in one year, and the remainder in 2 
years ; but he afterwards agreed to take a note for the whole 
amount ; for what time must the note be given ? 

Ans. 15 months. 

5. A wholesale merchant in Boston sold a bill of merchandise 
to the amount of $5000 to a retail merchant of Exeter, N. H. ; 
he is to pay ^ of the money down, ^ of the remainder in 6 months, 
f of what then remains in 9 mon^, and the rest at the end of 
the year. If he wishes to pay the whole at once, what will be 
the average time of payment 7 Ans. 6mo. 27da. 

Art. 231. To find the average or mean time of payment, 
when the several sums have different dates. 

Ex. 1. Purchased of James Brown, at sundry times, and on 



Questions. — What is the rule for equation of payments ? Is the rule per- 
fectly correct ? Explain why it is not. When a payment is to be made down« 
what ii to be done with it 7 
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yarious terms of credit, as by the statement amiexed. When ii 
the viediiun time of payment ? 

Jan. 1, a bill amounting to $360, on 3 months' credit. 

Jan. 15, do. do. 186, on 4 months' credit. 

March 1, do. do. 450, on 4 months' credit. 

May 15, do. do. 300, on 3 months' credit. 

June 20, do. do. 500, on 5 months' credit. 

Ans. July 25, or in 115 da. 

OPKRATION. 

Due April 1, $ 3 6 

May 15, SI 86 X 4 4= 8184 
July 1, $450X 91= 40950 
Aug. 15, $300X136= 40800 
Nov. 20, $500x233 = 116500 



1796 )206434(11 4|ff days. 

1796 

2683 
1796 



8874 
7184 

1690 



We first find the time when each of the bills will become due 
Then, since it will shorten the operation and bring the same result, 
we take the first time when any bill becomes due, instead of its date^ for 
the period from which to compute the average time. Now, since 
April 1 is the period from which the average time is computed, no 
time will be reckoned on the first bill, but the time for the payment 
of the second bill extends 44 days beyond April 1, and we multiply 
it by 44. (Art. 230.) Proceeding in the same manner with the re- 
maining bills, we find the average time of payment to be 115 days 
nearly i from April 1, or on the 25th of July. Hence, in like cases. 

Find the time when each of the svans becomes due. Multiply each 
sum by the number of days intervening between the date of its becoming 
due and the earliest date on which any sum becomes due.. Then pro^ 
ceed as in the rule (Art. 230) , and the quotient will be the average time 
required, in days, from the earliest payment. 

Note. — In the work, if there be a fraction of a day less than ^, it may 
be rejected ; but if more than ^, it may be reckoned as 1 day. 

Questions. — Art. 231. What is the rule for finding the average time, when 
there are different dates 7 By what other method can you obtain nearly the 
Bame result ? 
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Examples for Peactice. 

2. I have purchased several parcels of goods, at sundry times, 
and on various terms of credit, as by the following statement. 
What is the average time for the payment of the whole 7 

Jan. 1, 1856, a bill amounting to $175.80, on 4 months* cr. 

« 16, « do. do. 96.46, on 90 days' '* 

Feb. 11, " do. do. 78.39, on 3 months' " 

« 23, « do. do. 49.63, on 60 days' " 

Mar. 19, «* do. do. 114.92, on 6 months' " 

Ans. May 30, or in 45 da. 

3. Sold S. Dana several parcels of goods, at sundry times, and 
on various terms of credit, as by the following statement : 

Jan. 7, 1854, a bill amounting to $375.60, on 4 months' cr. 

687.25, on 4 months' 
568.50, on 6 months' 
300.00, on 6 months' 
675.75, on 9 months' 
100.00, on 3 months' 

What is the average time for the payment of all the bills? 

Ans. Dec. 24, or in 231 da. 

4. The following is my account against Gr. M. Holbrook, and 
I wish to ascertain the average time of payment. 

Jan. 1, 1857, 97 yards of broadcloth, at $4.50, on 3 mos.' cr. 



April 18, 


(( 


do. 


do. 


June 7, 


« 


do. 


do. 


Sept. 25, 


cc 


do. 


do. 


Nov. 5, 


(( 


do. 


do. 


Dec. 1, 


cc 


do. 


do. 



18.50, on 60 days' " 

45.00, on 4 mos.' ** 

12.00, on 30 days' « 

9.00, on 2 mos.' « 

6.50, on 1 mo.'s «* 

15.00, on 90 days' " 



Feb. 10, " 7 bales of cotton cloth, 

May 1, " 9 tons of iron, 

June 15, " 11 hhds. of molasses, 

July 5, " 8 doz. shovels, 

Sept. 25, " 14cwt. of sugar, 

Dec. 1, " 8 chests of tea, 

Ans. July 16, or in 106 da. 

5. The following is an account of my bills against J. Crowell : 

Jan. 1, 1854, a bill amounting to $300, on 6 months' credit. 

500, on 5 months' " 

200, on 6 months' « 

800, on 8 months' « 

400, on 9 months' « 
900, on 7 months' 
100, on 3 months' 

What is the average time of payment on the above bills? 

Ans. March 9, 1856, or in 20 mo. 8 da. 
20^^ 



June 1, 


(( 


do. 


do. 


Sept. 1, 


. (( 


do. 


do. 


Feb. 1, 


1855, 


do. 


do. 


July 1, 


1856, 


do. 


do. 


Dec. 1, 


(( 


do. 


do. 


May 1, 


1857, 


do. 


do. 
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Art. 232. To find the average or mean time of paying the 
balance of a debt, when partial pajmenta have been made before 
the debt is due. 

Ex. 1. I Jiave puichased goods to the amount of $800, on a 
credit of 6 months. At the end of 2 months I pay SI 00, and at 
the end of another month I pay $200 more. How long, in 
equity, after the expiration of the 6 months, ought the balance 
to remain unpaid 7 Ans. 2 months. 

opBBATiow. The interest on the 

$100x4= 400 $100 for 4 months is 

$200X3== 600 equal to the interest of 

$1 for 400 months ; and 

3 5 )1000 the interest of the $200 

J800-|300 = «500. 2n.o. J[ ireSS^o^^Ll 

thus the interest on both 
partial payments, at the expiration of the 6 months, is equal to the 
interest of $1 for 400 -f- 600, or 1000 months. To equal this credit 
of interest, the balance of the debt, which we find to be $500, should 

remain unpaid, after the 6 months, y^ of 1000 months, or 2 
months. 

Rule. — Multiply each payment by the time, in months or days, tt 
was made before it became due, and divide the sum of the products by 
the balance remaining unpaid. The quotient will be the average time 
required. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. Sold, March 11, 1855, James Stone goods to the amount 
of $1850, on a credit of 4 months. I received firom him, April 
7, $400 ; May 15, $270 ; and June 20, $350. When in equity 
should I receive the balance 7 Ans. Sept. 22, 1855. 

3. Bought, June 12, 1855, of William Jones, goods to the 
amount of $1200, on a credit of 8 months. 1 paid him, Septem- 
ber 1, $400; November 1, $200; and December 1, $100. 
When in equity can he require the balance of me ? 

Ans. Aug. 17, 1856. 

4. I sold, September 25, 1855, John Eckles 144 barrels of 
flour, at $12 per barrel, and 370 bushels of wheat, at $3 per 
bushel, on 6 months' credit. I received of him, September 25, 
$1000; November 1, $800; and December 21, $600. When 
ought I to be paid the remainder? Ans. June 14, 1858. 

QuBsnoN. — Art. 232. What is the rule for finding the average time of 
paying the bal&noe of a debt, when partial payments have been miMie T 
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5. Wilson Sejrmour bought March 20, 1855, of a merchant in 
Troy, merchandise to the amount of $2000, on 6 months' credit 
He pays down $500 ; May 10, $350, and June 7, $400. When 
ought he to pay the balance ? Ans. May 18, 1856. 

Art. 233. To equate an account containing items of both 
debit and credit. 

Ex. 1. At what time did the balance of the following account 
become due, allowing that each item drew interest from its date ? 

Dr. Martin Jordan in accmmt with David Hill 4* Co. Cr, 



1856. 








1856. 








Jan. 22, 


To merchandise, 


^89 


00 


Jan. 4, 


By merchandise. 


$77 


00 


" 24, 




76 


00 


Apr. 16, 


<( «< 


40 


00 


Feb. 20, 




25 


GO 


May 14. 


(( •( 


143 


00 


«* 23, 




210 


00 










April 4, 




189 


00 










May 21, 




30 


00 











Debits. 



OPKBATION. 



Ans. February 9, 1856. 
Credits. 



Jan. 22, $89 
"' 24, 76 X 

Feb. 20, 25 X 
" 23, 210 X 

April 4, 189 X 



2 =: 152 
29 =3 725 
32= 6720 
73 = 13797 



Jan. 4, $77 

April 16, 40X103 S3 4120 

May 14, 143 X 131 s 18733 



Maj 21, 30 X 120 = 3600 



260 



619 



days. 
)24994(40|f| 
2476 



days. 
}22853(87jf|^ 
2080 



234 

Avera<;e date of purchase, 40 days 
from Jan. 22, or on March 2. 



2053 
1820 

233 



Average of credits, 88 days from 
Jan. 4, or on April 1. 



Difiference between March 2 
and April 1 s 30 days. 


•260 
30 


$619 — $260 » $359, or balanoe, 


359} 7800 (2lff^ days. 
718 




620 
359 


261 
22 days back from March 2 as February 9. 



QuESTiow. — Art. 233. How do you equate an account haying items of 
debit and credit ? 
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On equating each side of the account (Art. 230) , we find the debits 
$619, became due 40 days from January 22, or on March 2 ; and 
the credits, $260, became due 88 days firom January 4, or on April 1. 

If the account had been settled on March 2, it is evident the 
credits, $260, would have been paid 30 days, or the time from 
March 2 to April I, before having become due. This would have 
been a loss of tne use or interest of that sum to the credit side of the 
account, and a corresponding gain to the debit side. Now, as the 
settlement is required to be one of equity, we find how long it will 
take the balance of the account, $359, to gain the same interest that 
$200 would eain in the 30 days. If it takes $260 to gain a certain 
interest in 30 days, it would take $1 to gain the same interest 260 
times 30 days, or 7800 days ; and $359 to gain the same amount of 

interest 3^ of 7800 days, or 22 days nearly. Hence, the balance 
be<»Lme due 22 days back of March 2, or on February 9, which is the 
answer sought. 

In this example, the time was counted back from the average date 
of the larger amount, since it became due first ; but when that 
amount becomes due last, the time is counted forward from its 
average time. 

Rule. — Find the average time ofetuJi stele becoming due. 

Multiply the amount of the smaller side by the number of days 
between the two average dates, and divide the product by the balance of 
the account. 

The quotient will be the time of the balance becoming due, counted 
from the average date of the larger side, back when the amount of that 
side is due first, but forward when it is due last. 

Notb. — Having the average time of a balance becoming due, its cash 
VALUB can be ascert&ined when the balance is due before the time of set- 
tlinjf the account, by adding to it the interest up to the time of settlement • 
and when due after that time, by finding the present worth (Art. 213), 
from the tinu tf settlement to the time of the balance becoming due. 

Examples jfor Practice. 

2. In settling the following account, when did the balance be- 
come due, the merchandise items being on 6 months'credit ? 

Dr, Hiram Leans in account with Joseph Warren, Cr, 



1854, 
Feb. 16, 
AprH 8, 
May 17, 
July 13, 



To merchandise, 
<< it 



ti 



cc 
cc 



$37580 
43218 
32015 
15812 



1854. 
Mar. 20, 
June 17, 
July 4, 
Sept. 25, 



By cash, 
'^ merchandise, 
" cash, 
'^ merchandise, 



$300=00 
371J50 
200 00 
85l20 



Ans. March 3, 1855. 



QxjESTioHB. — What is the role 7 How oan tho cash valuo of the balance of 
an account be found 7 
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8. Edward Doion owes Daniel Stetson, 1855, May 1, for 
merchandise, S500 ; May 15, for timber, S400 ; June 14, for a 
horse, $3U0 ; July 24, for bill of labor, 81 00. Stetson owes 
Doton, 1855, March 7, for a pleasure-boat, 8400 ; April 2, for 
merchandise, $200 ; May 6, for merchandise, 8300 ; June 13, 
for a carriage, $120. Allowing ail the items to be on 6 months' 
credit, when will the balance of the account become due ? 

Ans. April 27, 1856. 



^ XXX. RATIO. 



Art. 234* Ratio is the relation, in respect to magnitude or 
value, which one quantity or number has to another of the same 
kind, or the quotient arising from the division of one number by 
another. Thus, the ratio of 6 to 3 is 2. 

Of the two numbers necessary to form a ratio, the first is 
called the antecedent, and the last the consequent. Thus, in the 
example given, 6 b the arUecedejU, and 3 the co7isequent. 

When there is but one antecedent and one consequent, the 
ratio is called a simple ratio. The antecedent and consequent 
are also called the terms of the ratio. 

Art. 235. A ratio may be expressed in two ways. The 
ratio of 6 to 3 may be expressed by two dots between the terms, 
thus, 6:3; or in the form of a fraction, by making the antece- 
dent the numerator and the consequent the denominator, thus, §. 

The terms of a ratio must be of the same kind, or such as may 
be reduced to the same denomination, in order that they may 
have a ratio to each other. Thus, shillings have a ratio to shil- 
lings, and shillings to pounds, &c. ; but shillings have not a ratio 
to gallons, nor pounds to days, because they are not commen- 
surable. 

Art. 236. A ratio may be either direct or inverse, A direct 
ratio is when the antecedent is divided by the consequent ; an 
inverse ratio is when the consequent is divided by the antecedent. 
Thus, the direct ratio of 6 to 3 is f, and the inverse ratio of 6 
to 3 is J, or \. 

The direct ratio of (me quantity or number to another is 
found by dividing the number whose ratio is required, which is 

Questions. — Art. 234. What is ratio ? How many numbers are neces- 
sary to form a ratio ? What are the antecedent and consequent called ? — 
Art 235. What two ways are there of expressing a ratio 7 — Art. 236. What 
is a direct ratio 7 What an inverse ratio 7 
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the antecedent, by the nwrnber toith which it is compared, which 
is the comeqiient. The inverse ratio is found by reversing this 
process. 

Examples fob Practice. 

1. What is the direct ratio of 9 to 3 ? Ans. 3. Of 18 to 6? 
Ofl6to4? Of24tol2? Of20to5? Ofl5to3? 

2. What is the direct ratio of 7 to 21 ? Ans. J. Of 4 to 
28? Of6to307 Of9toll? Of 9 to 99? Of30to90? 

3. What is the direct ratio of 60 to 12? Of 132 to 11? 
Of 40 to 120? Of 32 to 96? Of 200 to 50? Of 144 to 
1728? Of 360 to 60? 

4. What is the inverse ratio of 10 to 5 ? Ans. J. Of 27 to 
81 ? Of 16 to 48? Of 72 to 9? Of 11 to 88? 

5. What is the direct ratio of 2£. 5s. to 9s. ? Ans. 5. Of 
9in. to 1ft. 6in. ? 

Art. 237* A compound ratio consists of two or more simple 
ratios, whose corresponding terms are to be multiplied together. 
Thus, 

The simple ratio of 8 : 4 is 2 

And " "of 12:3 is 4 



The compound ratio of 8xl2:4x3is2x4 
Or " "of 9 6:12 is 8 

When a compound ratio is composed of tioo equal ratios, it is 
called a duplicate ratio ; when of three, it is called a triplicate 
ratio, &c. 

The simple ratio of 4 : 2 is 2 

" " "of 6 : 3 is 2 

" " " of 8:4 is 2 



The triplicate ratio of 4X^X8:2x3x4 is X2x2x2 
Or " "of 192:24 is 8 

If the terms of a ratio are both multiplied or divided by 
the same number, the ratio is not altered. Thus, the ratio of 
8 : 2 is 4 ; the ratio 8 X 2 : 2 X 2 is 4 ; and the ratio of 8 -r- 
2 : 2 -r 2 is 4. 



QxnssTioirs. — Art. 237. What is a compound ratio? What a duplicate 
ratio 7 What a triplicate ratio T What is the effect of multipljing or dividing 
the terms of a ratio 7 
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Art. 238. Proportion is an equality of ratios. Thus the 
ratios 9 : 3 and 12 : 4 are equal, and when united form a pro- 
portion. 

Proportion is usually expressed by four dots between the two 
ratios ; thus, the proportion in the preceding example is written 
9 : 3 : : 12 : 4, and is read, 9 is to 3 as 12 to 4. 

The numbers which form a proportion are called proportion- 
als. The first and third are called antecedentSy the second and 
fourth are called corisequents ; also, ike first and last are called 
extremes^ and the remaining two the means. 

Art. 239* Any four numbers are said to be proportional to 
each other when the first contains the second as many times as 
the third contains the fourth ; or when the second contains the 
first as many times as the fourth contains the third. Thus, 9 has 
the same ratio to 3 that 12 has to 4, because 9 contains 3 as 
many times as 12 contains 4. 

Art. 240* If the antecedents or consequents of a proportion^ 
or bothy are divided by the same number, they are still prffpoT' 
tioTuzls. . Thus, dividing the antecedents of the proportion 4 : 

8 : : 10 : 20 by 2, we have 2 : 8 : : 5 : 20 ; dividing the conse- 
quents by 2, we have 4 : 4 : : 10 : 10 ; and dividing both the 
consequents and antecedents by 2, we have 2 : 4 : : 5 : 10 ; each 
of which is a proportion, since if we divide the second term of 
each by the first, and the fourth by the third, the two quotients 
will be equal. The effect is the same when the terms ara midti' 
plied by the same number. 

Art. 241 • The product of the extremes of a proportion is equal 
to the produjct of the means. Thus, the proportion 14 : 7 : : 18 : 

9 may be expressed fractionally, J^ = -^. Now, if we reduce 
these fractions to a common denominator, we have J^ = J^ ; 
but in this operation we multiplied together the two extremes of 
the proportion, 14 and 9, and the two means, 18 and 7 ; thus, 14 
X9 = 18x7. 

QuESTioirs. — Art. 238. What is proportion ? How is proportion expressed ? 
What are the numhers called that form a proportion ? Which are the ex- 
tremes 7 Which the means ? — Art. 239. When are nmnbers said to be in 
proportion to each other ? — Art. 240. What is the effect of dividing the ante- 
cedents or consequents of a proportion 7 Of multiplying them 7 — Art. 241. 
llow does the product of the extremes compare with that of the means 7 
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Art. 112. If ihe extremes and one of the means are given 
the other mean may be found by dividing the product of the ex 
irrmes by the giren mean. Thus, if the extremes are 3 and 24, 
and the given mean 6, the other mean is 12 ; because 24 X ^ 
= 72; and 72 -T- 6 = 12. 

Art. 213. ff the means and one of the extremes are given 
the other extreme may be found by dividing the product of the 
means by the given extreme. Thus, if the means are 8 and 16, 
and the given extreme 4, the other extreme is 32; because 16 X 
8 = 128; and 128^4 = 32. 

SIMPLE PROPORnON. 

Art. 214. Simple Proportion is an expression of the equal- 
ity between two simple ratios. 

NoTB. — Simple Proportion is BometimeB called the Bole of Three. 

Art. ti5. Method of stating and solving questions in Simple 
Proportion. 

Ex. 1. If 71b. of sugar cost 56 cents, what will 361b. cost 7 

Ans. $2.88. 

opssATios. Since 71b. have the same ratio to 

btme. Mean. Mean. 361b. as 56 cents, the cost of the 

7 lb. : 3 6 lb. :: 5 6 eta. former, have to the cost of the lat- 

3 Q ter, we have the first three terms 

of a proportion given, namely, one 

3 o o Qf ^jje extremes and the two means. 

16 8 Now, to ascertain which of these 

7 ) 2 0.1 6 terms are the means, and which the 

^^ ^ r^ extreme, we arrange them in the 

9^.0 o Extreme, q^q^ ^f ^ proportion, or state the 

tpiestion, by making 56 cents the third term, because it is of the same 
kind, and has the same ratio to the required answer, or fourth 
term, as the first has to the second. From the nature of the ques 
tion, since the answer will be more than 56 cents, or the third term 
the second term must be greater than the first ; we make 361b. the 
second term, and 71b. the first, and then proceed as in Art. 246. 

QtJESTiONS. — Art. 242. If the extremes and one of the means are given, 
how can the other mean be found ? — Art. 243. When the means and one of 
the extremes are given, how can the other extreme be found? — Art. 2AL 
What is simple proportion ? How many terms are given in questions in 
simple proportion ? 
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By Analysis. — If 71b. cost 56 cents, 1 pound will cost f of 56 
cents, which is 8 cents. Then, if lib. cost 8 cents, 361b. will cost 
36 times as much ; that is, 36 times 8 cents, which are $2.88, Ana. 
as before. 

Ex. 2. If 76 barrels of flour cost $456, what will 12 barrels 
cost? ^ Ans. $72. 

opBRATioN. • ^e state this question by making 

bar. bar. $. $456 the third term, because it is of 

7 6 : 1 2 : : 4 5 6 the same kind of the required answer. 

1 2 Then, since the answer must be less 

7 fi \ R J. 7 o / «7 o ^^SLD. $456, because 12 barrels will 

^q9 cost less than 76 barrels, we make 12 

*^ ** ^ barrels, the smaller of the other two 

15 2 terms, the second term, and 76 bar- 

15 2 rels the first term, and proceed as 

before. 

By Analysis. — If 76 barrels cost $456, 1 barrel will cost ^5 of 
$456, which is $6. Then, if 1 barrel cost $6, 12 barrels will cost 
12 times as much ; that is, $72, Ans. as before. 

Ex. 3. K 3 men can dig a well in 20 days, how long will it 
take 12 men ? • Ans. 5 days. 

opbbahoh. Since the required answer is days, we 

men. men. days. ^ake 20 days the third term. And as 12 

1 2 : 3 : : 20 men will dig the well in less time than 3 

3 men, the answer must be less than 20 days. 

1 9 ^ Kl\ Therefore we make 3 men the second term, 

' —. and 12 men the first, and proceed as in the 

5 days, other examples. 

By Analysis. — If 3 men dig the well in 20 days, it will take one 
man 3 times as long, that is, 60 days. Again, we say. If one man 

dig the well in 60 days, 12 men would dig it in 7;^ of 60 days, that 
is, 5 days, Ans. as before. 

From the preceding examples we deduce the following 

Rule. — Write the,given number that is of the same hind as the re- 
quired fourth term, or answer, for the third term of the proportion. 

Of the other two numbers , write the larger for the second term, and 
the less for the first, when the answer should exceed the third term; hut 
write the less for the second term, and the larger for the first, when 
the answer should be less than the third term. 

Multiply the second and third terms together, and divide thdr prod- 
uct by the first. 

Questions What is meant by stating the question ? Which of the terma 

given in the example do you make the third t Why ? Which the second T 
Why t Which the first? Why T After the question is stated, how do yo« 
obtain the answer 7 

21 
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NoTB 1. — When the first and second terms consist of difierent denomi- 
nations, they must be reiluced to the 8>ime «lenoiiiiuatioD ; an*! when the 
third terni is a oom]>ound nunit)er, it must \)e reduced to the lowest denom- 
ination mentioned in it. The answer will be the same denomination as th« 
third term. 

NoTK 2. — To shorten the operations, factors common to the dividend 
and divisor may be cancelled. 

Note 3. — The pupil should perform these questions by analysis as well 
as by proportion, and introduce cancellation when it will abbreviate the 
operation. 

Ex. 4. If 16 bushels of wheat are worth $24, what are 96 
bushels worth? Aus. $144. 

opuuTioH BT cANcxLLATioa. Wo fixst statc the question as di- 

i,„^ 1,^ I rected in the rule, and then write the 

1 6' • Q fi • • 9 4 second and third terms above a hori 

r» ' ' ' zontal line, with the sign of multi- 

^ ^ plication Ijctween them, for a divi- 

9 V X ^ 4 dend, and the first term below the 

=$144 line for a divisor, and cancel the 

I common factors. 

By this method of analysis we first 

«place the $24, which is of the same 

ar ANALYSIS AND cANciLLATioH. tin^ of thc required answer, above 

6 a line for a dividend ; and then say, 

$24x90 Since $24 is the price of 16 bushels, 

= $144 I bushel will cost ^V- o^ $24, and ex- 

X press the division by placing the 16 

oelow the line for a divisor. Now, 
since we have an expression for the 
price of 1 bushel, we next express the multiplication of it by 96 
bushels, the price of which is required, and then cancel as before. 

Examples for Practice. 

5. What cost 9 gallons of molasses, if 63 gallons cost $14,497 

Ans. $2.07. 

6. What cost 97 acres of land, if 19 acres can be obtained for 
$337.25 ? Ans. $1721.75. 

7. If a man travel 319 miles in 11 days, how far will he travel 
in 47 days ? Ans. 1363 miles. 

8. When $120 are paid for 15 barrels of mackerel, what 
will be the cost of 79 barrels? ,Ans. $632. 

!fe 

Questions. — What is tho rule for simple proportion ? How should the 
pupil perform the questions ? How do you state the question and arrange the 
terms for canoellation 7 What do you cancel? How do you arrange the'tenm 
for cancellation by analysis ? 
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9. If 9 horses eat a load of hay in 12 days, how many horses 
would it require to eat the hay in 3 days ? Ans. 36 horses. 

10. When So. 88 are paid for 7 gallons of oil, what cost 27 
gallons? Ans. $22.68. 

11. When $10.80 are paid for 91b. of tea, what cost 1471b 

Ans. $176.40. 

12. What cost 27 tons of coal, when 9 tons can be purchased 
for $85.95 ? Ans. $257.85. 

13. If 15 tons of lead cost $105, what cost 765 tons ? 

Ans. $5355.00. 

14. K IGhhd. of molasses cost $320, what cost l76hhd. ? 

^ Ans. $3520.00. 

15. If 15cwt. 3qr. 171b. of sugar cost $124.67, what cost 
76cwt. 2qr. 19Ib. ? Ans. $600.56+. 

16. If the cars on the Boston and Portland Railroad go one 
mile in 2 minutes and 8 seconds, how long will they be in pasa 
ing &om Haverhill to Boston, the distance being 32 miles 7 

Ans. Ih. 8min. 16seo. 

17. If a man travels 3m. 7fur. 18rd. in one hour, how fax 
will he travel in 9h. 45min. 19sec. ? 

• Ans. 38m. 2ftir. 32rd-f- 
18.* A fox is 96 rods before a greyhound, and while the fox 
is running 15 rods the greyhoimd will run 21 rods ; how far will 
the dog run before he can catch 'the fox? Ans. 336 rods. 

19. If 5 men can reap a field in 12 hours, how long would it 
take them if 4 men were added to their number ? 

Ans. 6§ hours. 

20. Ten men engage to build a house in 63 days, but 3 of 
their number being taken sick, how long will it take the rest to 
complete the house? Ans. 90 days. 

21. If a 4 cent loaf weighs 5oz. when flour is $5 per barrel, 
what should it weigh when flour is $7.50 per barrel ? 

Ans. 3^oz. 

22. If 7 men can mow a field in 10 days when the days are 
14 hours long, how long would it take the same men to mow 
the field when the days are 13 hours long? Ans. 10|g days. 

23. If 29lb. of butter will purchase 401b. of cheese, how 
many pounds of butter will buy 791b. of cheese?. 

Ans. 57iilb. 

24. If J of a yard cost | of a dollar, what will |i of a yard 
cost? Ans. $0.76t7^. 

?:fi: :V; * X 11 X I = ff» = ^^-^^ A' ^«- 
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25. if 4| yards of cloth cost $2 J, what will 19^ yards cost^ 

Ads. $11.50. 
yd. 3rd. $. t 30 23 
H ' 19* • • 2} ; ^X-y X-g-= ¥ = »-ll-50, Ans. 

26. If for 4-^ yards of velvet there be received llf yards 
of calico, how many yards of velvet will be sufficient to purchase 
100 yards of calico? Ans. 39||| yards. 

27. A certain piece of labor was to have been performed by 
144 men In 36 days, but a number of them having been sent 
away, the work was performed in 48 days ; required the number 
of men discharged. ^ ^ Ans. 36 men. 

28. James can mow a certain field in 6 days, John can mow 
it in 8 days ; how long will it take John and James both to 
mow it? Ans. 3^ days. 

29. A. Atwood can hoe a certain field in 10 days, but with 
the assistance of his son Jerry he can hoe it in 7 days, and he 
and his son Jacob can hoe it in 6 days ; how long would it take 
Jerry and Jacob to hoe it together ? Ans. 9^ days. 

30. Bought a horse for $75 ; for what must I sell him to gain 
10 per cent. ? 

1.00 : 1.10 : : $75 : $82.50, Ans. 

31. Bought 40 yards of* cloth at $5.00 per yard ; for what 
must I sell the whole amount to* gain 15 per cent. ? 

Ans. $230.00. 

32. My chaise cost $175.00, but, having been injured, 1 am 
willing to sell it at a loss of 30 per cent. ; what should I re- 
ceive? Ans. $122.50. 

83. Bought a cargo of flour on speculation at $5.00 per bar- 
rel, and sold it at $6.00 per barrel ; what did I gain per cent. ? 

Ans. 20 per cent. 

34. Bought a hogshead of molasses for $15.00, but, it not 
proving so good as I expected, I sell it for $12 ; what do I lose 
per cent ? Ans. 20 per cent 

85. Bought a hogshead of molasses for $27.50, at 25 cents 
per gallon ; how much did it contain ? Ans. 110 gallons. 

36. A certain farm was sold for $1728, it being $15.75 per 
acre ; what was the quantity of land ? 

Ans. 109 A. 2R. 34ip. 

37. A certain cistern has 3 cocks ; the first will %tnpty it in 2 
hours, the second in 3 hours, and the third in 4 hours ; in what 
time would they all empty the cistern together ? 

Ans. 55^ minutes. 
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COMPOUND PROPORHON. 

Art. 246. Compound Proportion is an expression of the 
equality between sl compound a.nd a simple ratio. 

It is employed in performing such "questions as require two 
or more operations in Simple Proportion. 

Art. 247. Method of stating and solving questions in Com- 
pound Proportion, sometimes called the Double Rule of Three. 

Ex. 1. If $100 will gain $8 in 12 months, what will $600 
gain in 10 months ? • Ans. $40. 

OPERATION. In stating 

Extreme. Mean. ,, xi^rj, nnftstmn 

1 2 mo. : 1 mo. ) ^ thegain,which 

600x10x8 48000 ^ ^ ^^^ .^® 

12 12 — == S 4 0, Extreme. name of the 

100X12 1200 v' required an- 

swer, the third 
lerm. Then, taking $100 and $600, two of the remaining term*- 
of the same kind, we inquire if the answer, depending on these alone, 
must be greater or less than the third term ; and since it must be 
greater, because $600 will gain more than $100 in the same time, 
we make $600 the second term, and $100 the first. Again, we take 
the two remaining terms, and make 10 mo. the second term, and 12 
mo. the first, since the same sum would gain less in 10 mo. than in 
12 mo. We then find the continued products of the second and 
third terms, and divide it by the contmued product of the first 
terms, for the answer. Hence the following 

Rule. — Make that number which is of the same kind as the answer 
required the third term of a proportion. Of the remaining numbers, 
take any twoy that are of the same kind, and consider whether an answer j 
depending upon these alone j would be greater or less than the third term, 
andplace them as directed in Simple Proportion. 

Then take any other two, and consider whether an answer, depending 
only upon them, would be greater or less than the third term, and ar 
range them accordingly ; and so on until all are used. 

Questions. — Art. 246. What is compound proportion ? For what is it 
employed? — Art. 247. By what other name is it sometimes called? In 
stating the question, which of the numbers do you make the third term 7 
Why? What do you do with the remaining terms? How do you know 
which of the two to take for the second term ? Which for the first ? After 
all the terms have been arranged, how do you find the answer ? What is tho 
rule for oompound proportion 7 * 

21* 
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Multipiv the product of the second terms by the third, and divide 
the ftsuUiy the product of the first terms. The quotient wiU be the 
femih term, or answer. 

If 01^ The Iblloiriiig qneBtions should be performed not oxdy l>y the 

r«2<y bat by ftn ftnalyos and cancellation. 

Ex. 2. K $100 will gain $6 in 12 months, what will $800 
gain in 8 months ? 

$100:$800) ..^g 

1 2 mo. : 8 mo. J • • • ^ We state the question lUscording to 

Q * ^ the rule, and then write the second 

A tf V ^ V tf and third terms for a dividend and 

»WW X P X F ^^032 tiie first terms for a divisor, and can- 

X X ' it eel the common £u:tors. 

BT AKALTSB AMD oAvoiLLATiov. Bj tlus method of aoalysis 

4 8 we say, if $6 are the gain of 

$ X > mo. X $ >00 >* Qo *1^ ^ 12 mo., in 1 mo. the 

I*mo. X$I00~~" gain of $100 WiU be tV as 

H much, or -^ , and in 8 mo. 8 

times as much, or $^2^* 
Again, if $100 gain $^^ in 8 mo., $1 will gainy^ of it, or 
$^i^, and $800 wiU gain 800 times as much, or $l^ll^, the 

same as in the operation. Cancelling the common fiustors, we obtain 
$32 for the answer. 

Examples fob Practicb. 

8. If $100 gain $6 in 12 months, in how many months wiU 
$800 gain $32 7 Ans. Smooths. 

4. K $100 gain $6 in 12 months, how large a sum will it 
require to gain $32 in 8 months 7 Ans. $800. 

5. If $800 gain $32 in 8 months, what is the per cent. ? 

Ans. 6 per cent. 

6. If 15 carpenters can build a bridge in 60 days when the 
days are 15 hours long, how long will it take 20 men to build 
the bridge when the days are 10 hours long 7 

Ans. 67j^ days. 



QmesnoirB. — How does the author say the questions under this rule should 
be performed T How are questions stated for canoellation 7 Whioh terms are 
taken for the dividend 7 Which for the divisor 7 What are eancened 7 
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7. If a regiment of soldiers, consisting of 939 men, can eat 
351 bushels of wheat in 3 weeks, how many soldiers will it re- 
quire to eat 1404 bushels in 2 weeks? 

Ans. 5634 soldiers. 

8. If 8 men spend $64 in 13 weeks, what will 12 men spend 
in 52 weeks ? • Ans. $384. 

9. If 8 horses consume 42 bushels of grain in 24 days, how 
many bushels will suffice 32 horses 48 days? 

Ans. 336 bushels. 

10. If 6 men in 16 days of 9 hours each build a wall 20 feet 
long, 6 feet high, and 4 feet thick, in how many days of 16 
hours each will 24 men build a wall 200 feet long, 16 feet high, 
and 6 feet thick ? Ans. 90 days. 

11. If a man travel 117 miles in 15 days, employing only 9 
hours a day, how far would he go in 20 days, travelling 12 
hpurs a day? Ans. 208 miles. 

12. If 12 men in 15 days can build a wall 30 feet long, 6 
feet high, and 3 feet thick, when the days are 12 hours long, in 
what time will 30 men build a wall 300 feet long, 8 feet high, 
and 6 feet thick, when they work 8 hours a day ? 

Ans. 240 days. 

13. If the carriage of 5cwt. 3qr. 150 miles cost $24.58, what 
must be paid for the carriage of fcwt. 2qr. 151b. 32 miles, at the 
same rate? Ans. $6.97+. 

14. A received of B $9 for the use of $600 for 6 months ; now 
B wishes to hire of A $1800 until the interest shall amount to 
the same sum. How long may he keep it ? Ans. 2 months. 

15. If 15 oxen or 2Q cows will eat 3 tons of hay in 8 weeks, 
how much hay will be sufficient for 15 oxen and 8 cows 12 
weeks? Ans. 6^% tons. 

16. If 5 men, by laboring 10 hours a day, can mow a field of 
30 acres in 10 days, how long will it require 8 men and 7 bo3rs, 
provided each boy can do -/y as much as a man, to mow a field 
containing 54 acres ?• _ Ans. 7^^ days. 

17. If 2 men can build 12f rods of wall in 6J aays, how 
long will it take 18 men to build 247-^^ rods? 

Ans. 14 days. 

18. If 248 men, in 5| days of 11 hours each, dig a trench of 
7 degrees of hardness, and 232| feet long, 3| feet wide, and 2| 
feet deep, in how many days of 9 hours each will 24 men dig a 
trench of 4 degrees of hardness, and 337^ feet long, 5| feet 
wide, and 3^ feet deep ? Ans. 132 days. 
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* XXXII. PROFIT AND LOSS. 

Art. 248. Profit and Loss is the process by which meiv 
chants and other traders estimate their gain or loss in buying and 
selling goods. 

The following questions may be performed either by analysis 
or by proportion. 

Art. 249* To find the profit or loss per cent, when the cost 
and selling price are given. 

Ex. 1. If I buy flour at $4 per barrel, and sell it at $5 per 
barrel, what is the gain per cent. ? Ans. 25 per cent. 

OPKRATION. 

$5 _ (4 = (1 ; ^ = 1.00 -h 4 = .25, or 25 per cent. 

By subtracting the cost from the selling price, we find the gain per 
barrel to be $1 . Now, if the gain is $1 on $4, on $1 it will be ^ of 
$1 sa I of a dollar, or 25 per cent. 

OPIRATIOH BT PROPORTION. 

$5 — S4 = $1 ; 84 : SI : : LOO : .25, that is, 25 per cent. 

2. If I buy flour at 85 per barrel, and sell it at 84 per barrel, 
what is the loss per cent. 7 Ans. 20 per cent. 

OPKRATIOV. 

$5 — 84 = $1 ; i = 1.00^ 5 = .20, or 20 per cent. 

By subtracting the selling price from the cost, we find the loss per 
barrel to be $1. Now, if the loss is $1 on $5, on $1 it will be ^ 
of $1 ={ of a dollar, or 20 per cent. From this analysis and that 
of the preceding example, it is seen that the oj>eration is equivalent 
to making the gain or loss the numerator of a fraction, and the cost 
the denominator, and then reducing this fraction to a decimal ; or, 
in short, to simply dividing the gain or loss by the cost. 

OPKRATION BT PROPORTION. 

$5 — $4 c= $1 ; $5 : $1 : : 100 per cent : 20 per cent 

Rule 1. — Divide the gain or loss by the costy and the quotient will 
he the gain or loss per cent. Or, 

Rule 2. — As the cost is to the gain or loss, so is 100 per cent, to 
the gain or loss per cent. 



QuBSTioifS. — Art. 248. What is profit and loss ? What is the first rule for 
fioding the profit or loss in buying or selling goods 7 What is the second 
rale? 
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Examples fob Pbacticb. 

3. Bought 40 yards of broadcloth at $5.40 per yard, and I 
sell f of it at $6 per yard, and the remainder at S7 per yard ; 
what do I gain per cent. ? Ans. 15f ^ per cent. 

4. A merchant purchased for cash 50 barrels of flour, at $5 
per barrel, and immediately sold the same on 8 months' credit, 
at $5.98 per barrel ; what does he gain per cent. ? 

Ans. 15 per cent. 

5. A grocer bought a hogshead of molasses, containing 100 
gallons, at 30 cents per gallon ; but 30 gallons having leaked 
out, he disposed of the remainder at 40 cents per gallon. Did 
he gain or lose, and how much per cent. 7 

Ans. Lost 6| per cent. 

6. A gentleman in Rochester, N. Y., purchased 3000 bushels 
of wheat, at $1.12^ per bushel. He paid 5 cents per bushel for 
its transportation to N. Y. city, and then sold it at $1.37^ per 
bushel ; what did he gain per cent. ? Ans. 17 A per cent. 

7. J. Morse bought, in Lawrence, a lot of land 7^ rods 
square, for $5 per square rod. He sold the land at 5 cents per 
square foot ; what did he gain per cent. ? 

Ans. 172^ per cent. 

Abt. 250* To find the selling price when the cost and the 
gain or loss per cent, are given. 

Ex. 1. If I buy flour at $4 per barrel, for how much must I 
sell it per barrel to gain 25 per cent. 7 Ans. $5. 

OPBRATION. 

$4 X .25 = $1.00 ; then $4 + $1 = $5, Ans. 

it is evident, if I sell the flour for 25 per cent, gain, I sell it for 
.25 more^than it cost. Therefore, if I ada to the cost .25 of the cost, 
the sum will be the price per barrel for which the flour must be 
sold ; as seen in the operation. 

OPKIUTIOM BT PBOPORTIOS. 

1.00 + .25 = 1.25 ; 1.00 : 1.25 : : $4 : $5, Ans. 

2. If I buy flour at $5 per barrel, for what must I sell it per 
barrel to lose 20 per cent. 7 

QuESHoir . — Art. 250. Explain how yoa find the seUing price when the ooet 
fand the gain or loss per cent are given. 
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OPKKATIOS. 

S5 X .20 = Sl.OO ; $5 — SI = $4, Ans. 

ft is evident, if I sell the flour for 20 per cent, loss, I sell it for .20 
less than it oust. Therefore, if I subtract from the cost .20 of the 
cost, the remainder will be the price per barrel for which the flour 
must be aold ; as seen in the operation. 

OrSRATIOa BT rsOFOBTIOS. 

1.00 — .20 = .80 ; 1.00 : .80 : : $ 5 : $ 4, Ans. 

Rule 1. — Find (he percentage on ike cost at the given rate per cent, 
and add it to the costj or subtract it from the same, according as the sell- 
ing price is to be that of profit or loss. Or, 

Rule 2. — As lis to 1 with the profit per cent, added, or loss per cent, 
subtracted, expressed decimally, so is the given price to the price required. 

Examples for Pracuck. 

3. Bought a hogshead of molasses, containing 120 gallons, for 
30 cents per gallon, but it not proving so good as was expected, 
I am willing to lose 10 per cent, on the cost; what shall 1 re- 
ceive for it ? Ans. $32.40. 

4. A grocer bought a hogshead of sugar, weighing net 8cwt. 
3qr. 51b., for S88 ; for what must he sell it per pound to gain 
20 per cent. ? Ans. 12 cents per pound. 

5. J. Simpson bought a farm for $1728 ; for what must it be 
sold to gain 12 per cent., provided he is to wait 8 months, with- 
out interest, for his pay? Ans. S2012.77-|— 

6. J. Fox purchased a barrel of vinegar, containing 32 gal- 
lons, for 34 ; but 8 gallons having leaked out, for how much 
must he sell the remainder per gallon to gain 1 per cent, on the 
cost? Ans. $0.18 J per gallon. 

7. Bought a horse for $90, and gave my note to be paid in 6 
months, without interest ; what must be my cash price to gain 20 
per cent, on my bargain ? Ans. $104.&-(-. 

8. H. Tilton bought 7cwt. of coffee at $11.60 per cwt., but 
finding it injured, he is willing to lose 15 per cent. ; for how 
much must he sell the 7cwt. ? Ans. $68.42-(-. 

Art. 251* To find the cost when the selling price and the 
gain or loss per cent, are given. 

Ex. 1. If I sell flour at $5 per barrel, and by so doing make 
25 per cent., what was the cost of the flour ? 

Ans. $4 per barrel. 

QiTssTioirs. — Art 250. What is the first role for finding at what price 
goods must bo sold to gain or lose a given percent. 7 What is the second nUe T 
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OPKBITTOS. 

$5.00 ^ 1.25 = S4, Ans. 

Since the gain evidently w 25 per cent, of the cost, the selling 
price, $5, is equal to the cost increased by 25 per cent, of the cost ; 
or, as it may be expressed, equal to 1.25 of the cost, llence, the 
cost must be bs many dollars as the $5 contains times 1.25 ; and, 
dividing, we obtain $4, the answer required, 

OPSRATION BT PROPORTION. 

1.00 + .25 = 1.25; 1.25 : 1.00: : $5 : $4, Ans. 

2. If I sell flour at $4 per barrel, and by so doing lose 20 
per cent., what was the cost of the flour 7 Ans. $5 per barrel. 

OPBRATIOir. 

$4.00 -h .80 = $5, Ans. 

Since the loss evidently is 20 per cent, of the cost, the selling 
price. $4, is equal to the cost decreased by 20 per cent, of tlie cost ; 
or, as it may l)e exprt»«ed, equal tu .SO of the cost, llence, the cost 
must be as many dollars as the $5 contains times .80 ; and, divid- 
ing, we obtain $5, the answer required. 

OPERATION BT PROPORTION. 

1.00 — .20 = .80 ; .80 : 1.00 : : $4 : $5, Ans. 

Rule 1. — Divide the selling price hy 1 increased by the gain "per 
cent.^ or by 1 decreased by the loss per cent. ^ expressed dectrnally, and 
the tpwlient tmll be the cost. Or, 

Rule 2. — As 1 with the gain per cent, added ^ or loss per cent, sub- 
tracted, expressed decimally^ is to 1, so is the selling price to tfie cost. 

Examples for Practice. 

B. Having used my chaise 16 years, I am willing to sell it for 
$80 ; but by so doing 1 lose 62| per cent. ; what was the cost 
of the chaise? Ans. $213.33^. 

4. If I sell wood at $7.20 per cord, and gain 20 per cent., 
what did the wood cost me per cord ? Ans. $6 per cord. 

5.' J. Adams sold 40 cases of shoes for $1600, and gained 18 
per cent.; what was the first cost of the shoes 7 

Ans. $1355.93+. 

Questions. — Art 251. What is the first rule for finding the cost, when 
the iselling price and the gain or loss per cent, are giyea 7 What is the aeo- 
ond rule ? 
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6. Sold 17 barrels of flonr at $8 per barrel, for which I re- 
ceived a note payable in 3 months. This note I had discounted 
at the Granite Bank, but, on examining my account, I find I have 
lost 10 per cent, on the flour; what was the cost of it? 

*^ Ans. $148.76-|-. 

Abt. 252. The selling price of goods and the rate per cent, 
being given, to find what the gain or loss per cent, would be, if 
Bold at another price. 

Ex. 1. K I sell flour at $5 per barrel, and gain 25 per cent., 
what should I gain if I were to sell it for $7 per barrel? 

OrKBATIOH. 

The solution of this question involves two principles : First, 
to find the cost of the flour per barrel. (Art. 251.) 

Thus, $5.00 -^ 1.25 = $4.00, the cost per barrel. Second, 
to find the gain per cent, on the cost when sold at $7 per barrel. 
(Art. 248.) 

Thus, $7 — $4 = $3 ; 3.00 -5- 4 = .75, or 75 per cent 

OPntATIOn BT mOPOBTIOS. 

1.00 + .25 = 1.25 ; $5 : $7 : : 1.25 : 1.75 ; 
1.75 — 1.00 = .75, that is, 75 per cent 

RcLK l.^Find the cost (Art. 251), and then the gain or loss per 
cent, on this cost at the proposed selling price. (Art. 248.) Or, 

Rule 2. — As the first price is to the proposed price, so is I with the 
gain per cent, of die first price added, or the loss per cent, of the first 
price subtracted, to 1 with the gain per cent, of the proposed price addedy 
or with the loss per cent, of the proposed price subtracted. 

Note. If the result by the hist rule exceeds 1.00, the excess Is the 

gain per cent. ; but, if it is less than ^00, the deficiency is the loss per 
cent. 

Examples fob Pragticx. 

• 

2. Sold a quantity of oats at 28 cents per bushel, and gained 
12 per cent. ; what per cent, should I gain or lose, if I were to 
sell them at 24 cents per bushel ? Ans. Lose 4 per cent. 

3. S. Rice sold a horse for $37.50, and lost 25 per cent ; 
what would have been his gain per cent, if he had sold hini» f6r 
$75 ? Ans. 50 per cent 

4. S. Phelps sold a quantity of wheat for $1728, and took 



Questions. — Art. 252. What is the first rule for finding what gain or lose 
is made by selling goods at another price when the selling price and rate per 
cent, are given 7 What is the second rule 7 If the answer exceeds $100 
what is the excess 7 If it is less than $100, what is the deficiency T 
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a note payable in 9 months without interest, and made lu per 
cent, on his purchase; what would have been his gain per cent, 
if he had sold it to James Wilson for $2000 cash 7 

Ans. 33 -|- per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN PROFIT AND LOSS. 

1. A horse that cost $84, haying been injured, was sold for 
$76.60 ; what was the loss per cent. ? Ans. 10 per cent. 

2. Sold a horse for $75.60, and lost 10 per cent, on the cost; 
but, if I had sold him for $97.44, what per cent, should I have 
gained on the cost of the horse ? Ans. 16 per cent. 

3. M. Star sold a horse for $97.44, and gained 16 per cent. ; 
what would have been his loss per cent, if he had sold the horse 
for $75.60, and what his actual loss? 

Ans. Loss 10 per cent. $8.40 loss. 

4. If I buy cloth at $5 per yard, on 9 months' credit, for what 
must I sell it per yard for cash to gain 12 per cent. 7 

Ans. $5.35-j-. 

5. A. Pemberton bought a hogshead of molasses, containing 
120 gallons, for $40 ; but 20 gallons having leaked out, for what 
must he sell the remainder per gallon to gain 10 per cent, on his 
purchase? Ans. $0.44. 

6. H. Jones sells flour, which cost him $5 per barrel, for 
$7.50 per barrel ; and J. B. Crosby sells coflfee for 14 cents per 
pound, which cost him 10 cents per pound ; which makes the 
greater per cent. 7 

Ans. H. Jones makes 10 per cent. most. 

7. J. Gordon bought 160 gallons of molasses, but having sold 
40 gallons, at 30 cents per gallon, to a man who proved a bank- 
rupt, and could pay only 30 cents on the dollar, he disposed of 
the remainder at 35 cents per gallon, and gained 10 per cent, on 
his purchase ; what was the cost of the molasses 7 

Ans. $41.45+. 

8. D. Bugbee bought a horse for $75.60, which was 10 pei 
cent, less than his real value, and sold him for 16 per cent, more 
than his real value ; what did he receive for the horse, and what 
per cent, did he make on his purchase 7 

Ans. Received $97.44, and made 28| per cent. 

9. A merchant bought 70 yards of broadcloth that was 1 f 
yards wide, for $4.50 per yard, but the cloth having been wet, 
it shrunk 5 per cent, in length, and 5 in width ; for what must 
the cloth be sold per square yard to gain 12 per cent, 7 

,^2 ^^' $3.19+. 
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«XXXin. PARTNERSHIP, OR COMPANY BUSINESS. 

Art. 253. Partnership is the association of two or more 
persons in business, with an agreement to share the profits and 
toffies in proportion to the amount of capital stock, or the value 
of the labor and experience of each. 

The association is called a Firm, or Company ; the money or 
property invested is called the Joint Stock, or Capital; each of 
the owners is called a Partrier, and the profit or gain the BivU 
dend. 

Art. 254. To find each partner's share of the profit or loss 
when the stock is employed for the same time. 

Ex. 1. John Smith and Henry Gray enter into partnership for 
three years; Smith puts in $4000, and Gray $2000. They 
sain $570. What is each man's share of the gam? 

Ans. Smith's gain, $380 ; Gray's gain, $190. 

OPKRATION. 

$ 4 0, Smith's stock, |Sgg = §, Smith's part of the stock. 
$ 2 0, Gray's " f^S^ = h Glray's part of the stock. 

$6000, Whole stock. 

Then § of $ 5 7 0, the whole gain, = $ 3 8 0, is Smith's share of 

the gain. 
And ^ of $ 5 7 0, " " = $19 0, is Gray's share of 

Proof, $5Y0 ^^^ g^^- 

Smce the sum of $4000 and $2000, equal to $6000, is the whole 
Btock, it is evident that Smith's part of the stock is l^g-J = | ; and 
that Gray's part is |88^= i- -Then, since each man's gain must 
be in proportion to his stock, | of $570, = $380, is Smith's share 
of the gam ; and | of $570, = $190, is Gray's share of the gain. 

OPERATION BY PROPORTION. ^ 

$6000:$670::$4000:$38 0, Smith's gain. 
$6000:$570::$2000:$19 0, Gray's gain. 



QiTESTiONS. — Art. 253. What is partnership? What is the association 
called ? What the property invested ? What are the owners called ? What 
the profit or loss 7 
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Rui^ 1. — Multiply the whole gain or loss by each partner^ s frac' 
ttonal part of the stock, and the product will he the gain or loss of each. 
Or, 

Rule 2. — As the whole stock is to each partner^ s stock, so is tite 
whole gain oi loss to each partner'' s gain or loss. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. Three merchants, A, B, and C, engaged in trade. A put 
in $6000, B put in $9000, and C put in $5000. They gain 
$840. What is each man's share of the gain ? 

Ans. A's gain $252, B's gain $378, C's gain $210. 

3. A bankrupt owes Peter Parker $8750, James Dole $3610, 
and James Gage $7000. His effects, sold at auction, amount to 
$6875 ;' of this simi $375 are to be deducted for expenses, &o. 
What will each receive of the dividend ? 

Ans. Parker, $2937.75|§^; Dole, $1212.03t6^; Gage, 
$2350.20^8^. 

4. A merchant, failing in trade, owes A $500, B $386, 
$988, and D $126. His eff'ects are sold for $100. What wiU 
each man receive ? 

Ans. A receives $25.00, B $19.30, C $49.40, D $6.30. 

5. A, B, and C, engaged in* trade. A put in $700, B put in 
$300, and C put in 100 barrels of flour. They gained $90 ; of 
which sum C took $30 for his part ; what will A and B receive, 
and what was C's flour valued per barrel ? 

Ans. A receives $42, B $18, C's flour $5 per barrel. 

Art. 255. To find each partner's share of the profit or loss, 
when the stock is employed for unequal times. 

Ex. 1. Josiah Brown and George Dole trade in company 
Brown put in $600 for 8 months, and Dole put b $400 for 6 
months. They gain $60. What is each man's share of the 
gain? 

OPERATION. 

$600*X8 = $480 0, Brown's money for 1 month. 

^f og = I, Brown's part of stock. 
$400X6 = $240 0, Dole's money for 1 month. 

f ^U = i, Dole's part of stock. 

$ 7 2 0, Whole stock for 1 month. 
Then | of $60, the whole gain, = $40, is Brown's share of gain. 
And iof$60, " " " = $20, is Dole's 

Question. —Art. 254. What is the rule for finding the sharei of profit or 
lo88 when the stock is employed for the same time T 
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It is evident that $600 for 8 months is the same as $600 X 8 = 
$4800 for 1 month, because $4800 would gain as much in 1 month 
as $000 in 8 months. And for the same reason, $400 for 6 months 
is the same as $400 X 6 == $2400 for 1 month. The question is 
therefore, the same as if Brown liad put in $4800 and Dole $2400 
for 1 month each. The whole stock would then be $4800 -|- $2400 
= $7200, and Brown's share of the gain would be f |SS = I of $60 
« $40. Dole's, share will be f |S8 = i of $60 = 20 

OPKBJLTiON BT PBOPOBTION. 

$4800 $7200:$4800::$60:$4 0, B's share. 
$2400 7200:$2400::$60:$2 0, D's share. 

$7200 

Rule 1. — Multiply each partner^ s stock by the time it was in trade j 
and consider each product a numerator, to be written over the sum of 
the products, as a common denominator. Then, multiply the whole 
gain or loss by each of these fractions, and the product will be the gain 
or loss of each partner. Or, 

Rule 2. — Multiply each partner'* s stock by the time it was in 
trade ; then, as the sum of these products is to each product, so is the 
whoU gain or loss to eath partner'' s gain or loss. 

Examples fob Pbacticb. 

2. A, B, and C, trade in company. A put in $700 for 5 
months ; B put in $800 for 6 months ; and C put in $500 for 
10 months. They gain $399. What is each man's share of the 
gain? Ans. A's gain $105, B's gain $144, O's gain $150. 

3. Leverett Johnson, William Hyde, and WSliam Tyler, 
formed a connection in business, under the firm of Johnson, 
Hyde & Co. Johnson at first put in $1000, and at the end of 
6 months he put in $500 more. Hyde at first put in $800, and 
at the end of 4 months he put in $400 more ; but, at the end of 
10 months, he withdrew $500 from the firm. Tyler at first put 
in $1200, and at the end of 7 months he put in $300 more, and 
at the end of 10 months he put in $200. At the end of the 
year they found their net gain to be $1000. What is each man's 
share? 

Ans. Johnson's gain $348.02f §f , Hyde's $273.78^, Tyler's 

$u7 o. ly^'jj^. 

4. George Morse hired of William Hale, of Haverhill, his 
best horse and chaise for a ride to Newburyport, for $3.00, with 
the privilege of one person's having a seat with him. Having 

Questions. — Art. 255. What are the rules for finding the shares of profit 
or loss when the stock is employed for unequal times ? Why do yon multiply 
eaeh man's stock by the time it was in trade T 
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rode 4 miles, he took in John Jones, and carried him to New- 
buryport, jind brought him bi^ck to the place from which he took 
him. What share of the expense should each pay, the distance 
from Haverhill to Newburjport being 15 miles? 

Ans. Morse pays $1.90, Jones pays $1.10. 

5. J. Jones and L. Cotton enter into partnership for one year. 
January 1, Jones put in $1000, but Cotton did not put in any 
until the first of April. What did he then put in, to have an 
equal share with Jones at the end of the year ? 

Ans. $1333.33^. 

6. S, C, and D, engage in partnership, with a capital of $4700. 
S's stock was in trade 8 months, and his share of the profits was 
$96 ; C's stock was in the firm 6 months, and his share of the 
gain was $90 ; D's stock was in the firm 4 months, and his gain 
was $80. Eequired the amount of stock which each had in th« 
firm. 

( S's stock $1200. 

Ans. } C's stock $1500. 

( D's stock $2000. 

7. A, B, and C, engage in trade. A put in $300 for 7 months, 
13 put in $500 for 8 months, and C put in $200 for 12 months; 
they gain $85 ; what share of the gain does each receive? 

Ans. A $21, B $40, and C $24. 

8. A and B engage in trade, with $500. A put in his stock 
for 5 months, and B put in his for 4 months. A gained $10, 
and B gained $12 ; what sum did each put in ? 

Ans. A $200, B $300. 

9. A and B trade in company. A put in $3000, and at the 
end of 6 months put in $2000 more ; B put in $6000, and at 
the end of 8 months took out $3000 ; they trade one y^»x, and 
gain $1080 ; what is each man's shai'e of the gain ? 

Ans. A's share is S480, B's $600. 

10. Four men hired a pasture for $50. A put in 5 horses 
for 4 weeks ; B put in 6 horses for 8 weeks ; C put in 12 oxen 
6)r 5 weeks, calling 3 oxen equal to 2 horses ; and D put in 3 
horses for 14 w^eeks. How much ought each man to pay ? 

Ans. A $6.66f, B $16.00, C $13.33^, and D $14.00. 

11. A, B, and C contract to build a piece of railroad for 
$7500. A employs 30 men 50 days; B employs 50 men 
36 days ; and C employs 48 men and 10 horses 45 days, each 
horse to be reckoned equal to one man, and he is also to have 
$1 12.50 for overseeing the work. How much is each man to 
receive? Ans. A receives $1875 ; B $2250 ; C $3375. 

22* 
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* XXXIV. CURRENCIES. 

Art. 256i The currency of a state or country is its money 
or circulating medium of trade. In the United States, the gold 
alver, and copper coins of the country, foreign coins whose value 
has been fixed by law, and bank notes, redeemable in specie, pass 
as money. The legal tender, however, in payment of debts, is 
gold and silver. 

The intrinsic value of foreign coins is their mint value, or that 
depending upon the weight and purity of the metal of which they 
are made ; Uieir commercial value is the price they will bring in 
the market, and their legal value is that fixed by law. 

The value of foreign coins, as fixed by present laws of the 
United States, is shown in the following 



Table oi* Foreton Cubrencies. 



;:l 



Pound Ster. of G. Britain, 
Pound Ster. of Br. Prov., 
Nova Scotia, N. Bruns 
Newfoundland, and Can 
Dollar of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and Can. Amer., 
Specie Dollar of Sweden 

and Norway, 
Specie Del. of Denmark, 
Rix Dollar of Bremen, 
Rix Dol., or Thaler, of) 

Prussia and Northern > 



States of Germany, 
Ruble, silver, of Russia, 
Guilder of Netherlands, 
Florin of Netherlands, 
Florin of South of Ger., 






.84 
4.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.05 

.781 

.69 

.75 
.40 
.40 
.40 



Ounce of Sicily, 
Pagoda of India, 
Tael of China, 
Milrea of Portugal, 
Milrea of Azores, 
Ducat of Naples, 
Rupee of British India, 
Marco Banco of Hamburg, 
Franc of France and Bel., 
Livre Toumois of France, 
Leghorn Uvre, 
Lira of Lombardy, Vene- 
tian Kingdom, 
Lira of Tuscany, 
Lira of Sardinia, 
Real Plate of Smin, 
Real Vellon of Spain, 



$2.40 
1.84 
1.48 
1.12 

.83| 

.80 

.44i 

.35 

.18^ 

.18i 

.16 



{ 



,16 

.16 

.ISA 
.10 

.05 



The legal currency of this countr , previous to 1786, 
was sterling money, or that of pounds, shillings, and pence. On 
the adoption of the currency of dollars and cents, there were in 
circulation colonial notes, or bills of credit, which had depre- 
ciated in value. This depreciation being greater in some sections 



QiTBSTiONS. — Art. 256. What is currency T What pass for money in the 
United States 7 What is the intrinsic value of foreign coins 7 What is the 
commercial value 7 What is the legal value 7 — Art, 257. Mention some of 
the foreign coins whose value has been fixed by law. What was the ourrenoy 
of this country previous to 1786 7 
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fchan in others, gave rise to the variation, in the states, as to the 
number of shillings equivalent to a dollar, as shown in the fol- 
lowing 

Table. 

{New Eng. States,") 

Virginia, I = 68. = ^£ . , called New Eng. currency , 

Kentucky, fof which 1£. ^ $3^ ; Is. » IGscts. 

Tennessee, J 

("New York, T 

A-i -J Ohio, I ss 88. =B §£., called New York currency , 

^^ ""^ Michigan, fof which 1£, =» $2i ; Is. = 12ict8. 



, I of whic 

rolina, J 



L North Carolina 

{Pennsylvania, i , , ,^ , . 

New Jersev, « 7s. 6d. =» f £ . , called Pennsylvania cui^ 

Delaware, f rency ; of which !£.=: $2| ; ls.= 13 j cts. 

Maryland, J 

^1 • 5 Georgia, i =-48. 8d.=^£., called Georgia currency; 

^^^\ South Carolina, \ of which 1£. = $4^ ; Is. == 21f cts. 

{Canada, "] 

Nova Scotia, ( = 5s. =^i£., called Canada currency ; of 
New Brunswick, f which 1£. = $4; ls. = 20ct8. 
Newfoundland, J 

( ) = 4t^8- = T^r^., called English or Ster- 

ol in < Great Britain, \ ling money ; of which 1£. = $4.84 ; Is. 

Note. — The old currencies of the states are no longer used in keeping 
accounts, yet the price of articles is still named by some traders in the old 
currency of their state. 

Reduction of Currencies. 

Art. 257* Reduction of Currencies is the process of finding 
the value of the denominations of one currency in the denomi- 
nations of another. 

Art. 258t To reduce pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings, 
of the different currencies, to United States money. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 18£. 15s. 6d. New England currency to United 
States money. • Ans. $62.58|. 

opDixTioN. We first reduce the shillings 

18£. 15s. 6d. = 18.775£. and pence to the decimal of a 

18.775 -r- A = $62.58i P<>^^ {^^' }^^)^ *?^ **'®^. ^? 

' rcf ^ "J nexing it to the pounds, we divide 

Qtjbstiokb. — What gave rise to the variation in the old currency of this 
eountry 7 Repeat the table. How are the old currencies of the states now 
used T — Art. 260. What is reduction of ourreneiee T 
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the sum by f^, because Gs., or a dollar in this currency, is j^ of a 

Sound, and thus ohtain the answer in dollars and the decimal of a 
olhir. Hence the following • 

RcLE. — Divide the given' sum expressed in pounds and decimals of 
a pound J by the value of $1 expressed in a fraction of a pound. The 
quotiefU will be the value in dollars. 

Examples fob Pbactice. 

2. Change 144£. 7s. 6d. of the old New England currency 
to United States money. Ans. $481.25. 

3. Change 74£. Is. 6d. of the old currency of New York to 
United States money. Ans. $185. 18J. 

4. Change 129£. of the old currency of Pennsylvania to 
United States money. Ans. S344. 

5. Change 84£. of the old currency of South Carolina to 
United States money. Ans. $360. 

6. Change 144£. 4s. of Canada and Nova Scotia currency to 
United States money. Ans. $576.80. 

7. Change 257£. 8s. 6d. English or sterling money to United 
States money. Ans. $1245.937. 

Akt. 259. To reduce United States money to pounds, shil« 
lings, pence, and farthings, of the different currencies. 

Ex. 1. Reduce $152,625 to old New England currency. 

Ans. 45je. 15s. 9d. 

OPERATION. Since Gs. , or a dollar, in this cur- 

$152,625 X YT5 = 45.7875£. rency, is i% of- a pound, we mul- 
45.7875i:. = 45£. 15s. 9d. tiply the given sum by the frac- 
tion ^f and reduce the decimal 
t(i shillings and pence. (Art. 189.) 

Rule. — Multiply the given sum expressed in dollars by the value o/ $1 
esprf.ssed in a fraction of a pound. Tiie quotient will be tht valut in 
pounds. 

Examples fok Practice. 

2. Change $481.25 teethe old currency of New England. 

Ans. 144£. 7s. 6d. 



Questions. — Art. 260. How do you reduce United States money to pounds, 
shillings, pence, and farthings, New England currency? Why multiply by 
-^£.? How would you reduce United States money to pounds, Ac, Ohio 
currency ? How, to Pennsylvania currency ? M^hat is the general rule ? — 
Art. 261. What is the rule for reducing United States money to pounds, shil- 
lings, pence, and farthings, of the different currenoiw 7 
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3. Change $185.18j to the old currency of New York. 

Ans. 74£. Is. 6d. 

4. Change $344 to the old currency of Pennsylvania. 

Ans. 129£. 

5. Change S360 to the old currency of South Carolina. . 

Ans. 84£. 

6. Change $576.50 to Canada and Nova Scotia currency. 

Ans. 144£. 2s. 6d. 

7. Change $1245.93,7 to English or sterling money. 

Ans. 257£. 8s. 6d. 

Art. 260t To reduce any foreign currency to United States 
money, and United States money to any foreign currency, when 
the value of a unit of the foreign currency is known (Art. 256), 
simply 

Multiply or divide^ as the case may require, by the value of the unit 
qfthe given currency expressed in United States money. 

Examples tob Practice. 

Ex. 1. Beduce 123 rubles, silver, of Bussia, to United States 
money. Ans. $92.25. 

2. Beduce $27.90 to &ancs. Ans. 150 francs. 

3. What is the value of 121 thalers of Prussia in United 
States money? Ans. $83.49. 

4. What is the value of $165.20 in florins 7 

Ans. 413 florins. 

5. A merchant purchased tea in China to the amount of 216 
taels. What did it cost in United States money 7 

Ans. $319.68. 
6 How many reals, plate of Spain, are equal to $5137.90 7 

Ans. 5137&. 



5 XXXV, EXCHANGE. 

Art. 261* Exchanoe, in commerce, is the paying or receiv- 
ing of money in one place for an equivalent sum in another, by 
means ofdraftSy or MUs of exchange. 

Questions. — Art 260. How do you reduce any foreign currency to 
United States money, and United States money to any foreign currency 7 
Art. 261. What is exchange 7 
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A biU of exchange is a written order, to some person at a (ho 
tance, to pay a certain sum, at an appointed time, to anothex 
person, or to his order. 

The person who draws a bill is termed the maker, or drawer , 
the person for whom it is drawn, the buyer, taker, or remitter ; 
the person on whom it is drawn, the drawee, and after he has 
accepted, the acceptor. The person who endorses it is termed 
the endorser ; and the person in whose legal possession the bill 
may be at any time is termed the JuoLder, or possessor. 

Exchange is at par when a certain sum, at the place from 
which it is remitted, will pay an equal sum at the place to which 
it is remitted. It is said to be at a premium, or aLove par, when 
the balance of trade is against the place from which the bill is 
remitted ; and below par when the balance of trade is in favor of 
the place from which the bill is remitted. 

INLAND BILLS. 

Art. 262 • An Inland Bill of exchange, or draft, is one of 
which the drawer and drawee are both residents of the same 
country. 

Art. 263i To find the yalue of an inland bill, or draft, 

Add to the face of the bill, or draft, the amount of premiwn, or sub- 
tract from the face of the bill, or draft, the amount of discount. 

Examples for Practice. 

Ex. 1. What is the value of the following bill of exchange, or 
draft, at IJ per cent, discount? Ans. $445.22. 

$452. Boston, March 6, 1856. 

21? sight, pay to William Dura, or order, fou-t hundred and 
fifty-two dollars, value received, and charge the same to my 
account. 

To Lewis Fontenay, ^^^^ Danton. 

Merchxvnt, New Orleans, 

2. A merchant in Chicago purchased a bill on New York for 
$1164, at 1 per cent, premium ; what did he pay ? 

Ans. $1175.64. 

Questions. — What is a bill of exchange ? Who is the maker, or drawer, 
of a bill ? Who is the buyer, taker, or remitter ? Who is the drawee 7 Who 
is the endorser ? Who is the holder, or possessor 7 When is exchange at 
par 7 When at a premium? When at a discount 7 What is an inland bill, or 
draft 7 How do 70a find the value of an inland bill, or draft 7 
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3. What costs a bill on IBurlington, Iowa, for $4000, at 2J 
per cent, discount ? Ans. $3900. 

4. What costs a bill on Buflfalo for $450, at | of 1 per cent, 
discount? Ans. $447.1 8f. 

5. What costs a draft from the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, on 
the Bank of Commerce, Boston, for $2517.70, at g of 1 per 
cent, premium 7 Ans. $2520. 84-|-. 

FOREIGN BILLS. 

Art. 261* A FoREiaN Bill of exchange is one of which the 
drawer and drawee are residents of diflferent countries. 

Foreign bills are usually drawn in sets ; that is, at the saihe 
time there are drawn two or more bills of the same tenor and 
date, each containing a condition that it shall continue payable 
only while the others remain unpaid. 

Note. — Each bill of a set is remitted in a different manner, in order to 
guard against loss or delay ; and when one of the set has been accepted 
and paid, the others become worthless. 

EXCHANGE ON ENGLAND. 

Art. 265. The exchange value, in the United States, of the 
pound sterling of Great Britain, is that of its former legal value, 
or $4 1 = 84.44|> which is considerably below either its intrin- 
sic or commercial value. The commercial value is generally 
about 9 per cent, more than this exchange, or nominal par value. 

Thus, nominal par value being = $4.44| 

To which we add 9 per cent, premium, = .40 

The commercial par value will be = $4. 84 J. 

Therefore, when the nominal exchange between the United 
States and Great Britain exceeds 9 per cent, premium, it ia 
above true par ; when less, it is below true par. 

Art. 266. To find the value in United States currency of a 
bill on England. 

Ex. 1. What should be paid for the following bill at 9J per 
cent, premium? Ans. $4866.66 §. 



Questions. — Art. 264. "What is a foreign bill of exchange? How are 
foreign bills usually drawn 7 Why ? — Art. 265. What is the exchange value 
of the pound sterling of Great Britain, in United States money ? How doei 
this differ firom the oomxneroial or trae par yalue? 
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I 



Eicehange for £1000. New York, May 16, 1S56. 

Thirty days after sight of this first of exchange {second ana 
third of the same terior and date unpaid) ^ pay J. W, Hathatoay 
4* Co., or order, in London^ one thousand pounds sterling, value 
f eceived, and place the same to my account. 

To Bates, Barino & Co., London. B,tsw9 W. King. 

OPKRATIOH. 

IX. + .09 J£. = 1.095£.; 1.095 X $V- = S4.866| ; 1000 X 

$4,866 § = $4866.66§. 

We add to 1£. the premium on 1£., and obtain 1.095£., 
which, multiplied by S^, or S4|^, the nominal value of a pound, 
gives S4.866f as the value of a pound at the given rate of ex- 
change ; and 1000 multiplied by this value of a pound gives 
$4866.66§ as the value of the bill. If there had been with the 
pounds shUlinp, pence, or farthings, they would have been re- 
duced to a decimal of a pound, and as such annexed to the pounds 
in the operation. 

Rule. — Multiply the amount of the bill, expressed in pounds ana 
decimals of a pound, by the value of one pound at the given rate of ex^ 
change, and the product will be the value in dollars. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. A merchant in Boston wishes to purchase a bill of 572£. 
10s., on Liverpool, the premium being 8| per cent. ; what will it 
cost him in dollars and cents 7 Ans. $2760.72|. 

3. If J. C. Sherman, of Chicago, should remit to London 
1200£., exchange being at 9| per cent., what will be the cost 
of the bill in United States money ? Ans. $5826.66 §. 

Art. 267 • To find the amount of a bill on fhigland, which 
can be purchased for a given sum of United States currency, 

Ex. 1. When exchange is at 9} per cent, premium, what will 
be the Amount of a bill on London which I can purchase for 
$4866.661 ? Ans. 1000£. 



OPVKATIOir. 



1£. + .09 J£. == 1.095£. ; 1.095 X $^ = $4.866 1; $4866.66$ 

~ $4.866§ = 1000£. 

QuESTiomi. — Art 266. What is the rule for finding the yalne of a bill on 
England in United States ourrenoy 7 — Art. 267. What is the rule for finding 
the amount of a bill on England, which can be purohBved for a given sum of 
United States onrrenoy T 
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We find, as bj Art. 266, the value of one ponnd at the ^ven 
rate of exchange. The given sum, $4866.66§, we divide by the 
value of a pound, and obtain 1000£. as the required amount of 
the bill. 

Bulb. — Divide the given sum by the value of one pound at the given 
rate of exchange, and the quotient will be the amount in pounds and 
decimals of a pound. 

Examples for Practicb. 

2. J. Eeed, of Cincinnati, proposes to make a remittance to 
Liverpool of $1640, exchange being at 8J per cent, premium ; 
what will be the amount of t£e bill he can remit for that sum 7 

Ans. 340£. Is. lOd. 

3. A merchant wishes to remit $500 to England, exchange 
being at 10 per cent, premium ; what will be the amount of the 
bill he can purchase for that sum 7 Ans. 102£. 5s. 5d.-|-. 

EXCHANGE ON FRANCE. 

Art. 268t In France accounts are kept in francs and cen- 
times. The centimes are hundredths of a franc. All bills of 
exchange on France are drawn in francs, and are bought, sold, 
and quoted, as at a certain number of francs to the dollar. 

Art. t09« To find the value in United States currency of a 
bill on France, 

Divide the amount of the bill by the value of one dollar in 
francs, and the quotient unU be the value in dollars. 

Examples for Practicb. 

Ex. 1. What must be paid, in United States currency, for a 
bill on Paris of 2380 francs, exchange being 5.15 francs per dol- 
lar? Ans. $462.13+. 

2. How many dollars will purchase a bill on Havre of 30000 
francs, exchange being 5.17^ francs per dollar 7 

Ans. $5797.10-1-. 

3. What is the value of a bill on Paris of 62500 francff, 
exchange being 5.12 francs p'er dollar? Ans. $12207.03+. 

Art. 270* To find the amount of a bill on France, which 
can be purchased for a given sum of United States currency, 

QuxsTioNS. — Art. 268. How are aooounts kept in France 7 How are all 
bills of exchange on France drawn ? — Art. 269. How do you find the value 
in United States currency of a bill on France T — Art. 270. How do you find 
the amount of a bill on France, which wn be porohased for a giTvn nun of 
TTnited States money 7 

23 
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Multiply the given sum by the value of one dcUar in jranja 
and thfi product will be the amxnirU of the bill in francs. * 

Ex. 1. Alfred Walker, of New York, pays $2500 for a bill 
on Paris, exchange being 5.12 &ancs per dollar. What was the 
amount of the bill in francs 7 Ans. 12800. 

2. When exchange on France is at 5.13 francs per dollar, a 
bill of how many fi-ancs should $700 purchase 7 Ans. 3591. 

3. Morton and Blanchard, of Boston, wish to remit $675 to 
Paris, exchange being 5.16 &ancs per dollar ; what will be the 
amount of the bill of exchange thej can purchase with the 
money 7 Ajis. 3483 &ancs 



§ XXXVL DUODECIMALS. 

Art. 271* Duodecimals are a kind of compound numbers in 
which the unit, or fbot, is divided into 12 equal parts, and 
each of these parts into 12 other equal parts, and so on indefi- 
nitely ; thus, tV» Ti¥» ^^- . . 

Duodecimals decrease from left to right in a ttoetvefcld ratio ; 
and the different orders, or denominations, are distingiushed from 
each other by accents, called indices, placed at the right of the 
numerators. Hence the denominators are not expressed. Thus, 

1 inch or prime, equal to ^ of a foot, is written 1 in. or T. 

1 second " -^ii " " 1" 

1 third « -^^ " " 1 

1 fourth « 2^1^ « « 1 

Hence the fbllowing 






• 



12 fourths make T". 

12 thirds " 1". 



Table. 

12 seconds make P. 



12 inches or primes '* 1ft. 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF DUODECIMALS. 

Art. 272« Duodecimals are added and subtracted in the 
same manner as compound numbers. 

Questions. — Art. 271. What are dnodeoimals 7 In what ratio do duo- 
decimals decrease from left to right ? How are the different denomiD^timi 
distinguished from eaoh other 7 — Art. 272. How are duodecimals added '*i^ 
subtracted 7 
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Examples fob Pbacticb. 

1. Add together 12ft 6' 9", 14ft. 7' 8", 165ft. 11' 10". 

Ans. 193ft. 2' 3". 

2. Add together 182ft. 11' 2" 4'", 127ft. T 8" 11'", 291ft. 
5' 11" 10'". Am. 602ft. 0' 11" 1"'. 

3. From 204ft. T 9^ take 114fl;. 10' 6". 

Ans. 89ft. 9' 3". 

4. From 397ft. 9' 6" 11"' 7"" take 201ft. 11' 7" 8'" 10"". 

Ans. 19Sft. 9' 11" 2"' 9^'". 

MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OP DUODECIMALS. 

Abt. 273t To find the denomination of the product of any 
two numbers in duodecimals, when multiplied together. 

Ex. 1. What is the product of 9ft. multiplied by 3ft. 7 

Ans. 27ft. 

OPERATION. 

9ft. X 3ft. = 27ft. 

2. What is the product of 7ft. multiplied by 6'? Ans. 3ft. G'. 

OPERATION. 

6'=y«j of a foot; then 7ft. X A ft. = tJ = 42'; 42' -5- 12 

= 3ft. 6'. 

3. What is the product of 5' multiplied by 4' 7 Ans. 1' 8". 

OPERATION. 

5' = A, and 4'= A; then ^ X A = ^t = 20"; 20" -M2 

= 1' 8". 

4. What is the product of 9' multiplied by 11'" 7 

Ans. 8'" 3"". 

• OPERATION. 

9* = A» aiid 11'" = T+i^; t^en 3^ X Tfi7 = in?AF = 99""5 

99"" -^ 12 = 8'" 3"". 

It will be observed in the examples above, that feet multiplied by . 
feet produce feet ; feet multiplied dv primes produce primes ; primes 
multiplied by primes produce seconds, &c. ; and that the several prod- 
ucts are of the same denomination as denoted by the sum of the 
indices of the numbers multiplied together. Hence, 

When two numbers are multiplied together, the sum of their indices 
annexed to their product denotes its denomination. 

Art. 274. To multiply duodecimals together. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 8ft. 6in. by 3ft. 7in. Ans. 30ft. 5' 6". 

^1 ■■■■■ ■' ■-■ ■■■■ I - I. ■ ■■ - ' ^ 

QuBSTioN. — Art. 273. How is the denomination of the product denoted 
when dnodeoimals are multiplied together 7 
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opunoi. We first multiply each of the terms in the 

8ft 6^ multiplicand by the 7' in the multiplier, thus, T 
3ft] y* into 6' = 42" = 3' and 6". Placing the 6" under 
its multiplier, we add the 3' to the product ot 



41*t. 1 r 6" T into 8ft. = S^^ 4ft. and 11', which we write 

2 5ft 6' down. We then multiply by the 3ft., thus : 3fl 
! into 6' = 18' = 1ft. and &, We write the 6 

3 Oft. 5' 6'' under its multiplier, and add the 1ft. to the prod- 

uct of the 3ft. into 8ft., making 25ft., which 
we vrrite down. The two products being added togetner, we obtain 
30ft. 5' G" for the answer. 

RuLX. — Write the muUiplier under the muUipUcandy so that the same 
denominations shall stand tn the sanfte column. 

Beginning at the right hand^ multiply each term in^the multipticana 
by each term of the multiplier ^ and write the first term of each partial . 
product directly under its multiplier ^ observing to carry a unit for every 
twelve from each lower denomination to the newt higher. 

The sum of the several partial products will be the product required. 

KxAMPLWft FOB PbACTICB. 

2. Multiply 8a Sin. by 7ft. 9in. Ana. 63ft;. 11' 3". 

3. Multiply 12ft. 9' by 9ft. 11'. Ans. 126ffc, 5' 3". 

4. My ffarden is 18 rods long and 10 rods wide ; a ditch is 
dug round it 2 ^t wide and 3 feet deep ; but the ditch not 
being of a sufficient breadth and depth, I have caused it to be 
dug 1 foot deeper, and, outside, 1 ft. 6 in. wider. How many, 
solid feet will it be necessary to remove ? Ans. 7540. 

5. I have a room 12 feet long, 11 feet wide, and 7^ feet high. 
In it are two doors, 6 feet 6 inches hi^, and 30 inches wide, 
and the mop-boards are 8 inches high. There are 3 windows, 3 
feet 6 inches wide, and 5 feet 6 inches high ; how many square 
yards of paper will it require to cover the walls ? 

Ans. 25^7 square yards. 

Ajlt. 275* To divide one duodecimal by another. 

Ex. 1. A certain aisle contains 68ft. lO' 8'' of floor. The width 
of. the floor being 2ft. 8', what is its length ? Ans. 25ft. 10'. 

opaaATioN. We first divide the 68ft. by 

2ft. 8' ) 6 8ft. 10' 8" ( 2 5fli. 10' the divisor, and obtain 25ft. 

6 6ft. 8' for the quotient. Wemulti- 

ply the entire divisor by the 

2ft. 2' 8" 25ft., and subtract the prod- 
2ft. 2' 8" net, 66ft. 8', from the cor- 
respQnding portion of th« 

— I 11 I ■ ■— I .1,1 ■ I ■ ■ ■ ,mm ■■ i^m^^^ ■ i. ■ ■ ■» ■ ■ ^> 

QuBSTioir. — Art. 274. What is the rule for the moltipUoatioa of duodad 

BUdfl? 
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dividend, and obtain 2ft. 2', to which remainder we bring down th« 
8", and dividing, we obtain 10' for the quotient. Multiplying the en- 
tire divisor by the IC, we obtain 2ft. 2' 8", which subtract, as before 
leaves no remainder. Therefore, 25ft. KT is the length of the aisle. 

Rup. — Find how many times the highest term of the dividend will 
contain the divisor. By this quotient multiply the entire divisor j and 
subtract the product from the corresponding terms of the diindend. To 
the remainder annex the next denomination of the dividend, and divide 
as before, and so continue till the division is complete. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What must be the length of a board, that is 1ft. 9in. wide, 
to contain 22ft. 2in. 7 Ans. 12ft. Sin 

3. I have engaged E. holmes to cut me a quantity of wood. 
It is to be cut 4ft. 6in. in length, and to be " corded " in a range 
256 ft. long. Required the height of the range to contain 75 
cords. Ans. 8ft. 4in. 



§ XXXVII. INVOLUTION. 

Art. 276 • Involution is the method of finding any power 
of a given quantity. 

A power is a quantity produced by taking any given number, 
a certain number of times, as a factor. The factor, thus taken, 
is called the root of the power. 

The number denoting the power is called the index or expch 
vent of the power, and is a small figure placed at the right of 
the root. Thus, the" second power of 6 is written 6^ ; the tliird 
power of 4 is written 4', and the fourth power of 4 is written 

Art. 277. To raise a number to any required power. 

3 = 3, the first power of 3, is written 3^ or 3. 

3x3= 9, the second power of 3, is written 3^. 

3x3x3= 27, the third power of 3, " « 3^ 

3x3x3x3= 81, the fourth power of 3, " " 3*. 

8X3X3X3X 3 = 243,thefifthpowerof 3, " " 3«. 

■ ■ » — • — I 

Questions. — Art. 275. What is the rule 7 — Art. 276. What is Involu- 
tion 7 What is a power 7 What is the number called that denotes the power 7 
Where is it placed 7 — Art. 277. To what is the index in each power equal 7 

23* 
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By ^TMfnining the seyoral powers of 3 in the examplee given, wq 
aee that the in<& of each power ifi equal to the number of times 3 is 
used as a fisictor in the multiplications produeine the power, and 
that the numbca: of times the number is multiplied into itself is one 
less than the power denoted by the index. Hence the 

Bulb. — Multiply the given number eontiitually by itself, till the 
number of muUipUcations is one less than the index of the ^potaer to be 
found, and the last product will be the power required. 

Note. — 1. A flraction may be raised to any power by this rule, by 
maldplying its terms contumally together, llius, the second power of 

Note.— 2. A mixed number may be dther reduced to an improper 
fraction, or the fractional part reduced to a decimal, and then raised to 
the required power. 



TlxAwpLna FOR PnAoncii. 



WXAWPLUa FOR 

1. What is the 2d power of 6 ? 

2. What is the 3d power of 5 ? 

3. What is the 6th power of 4 7 

4. What is the 4th power of -J 7 
6. What is the 5th power of 3§7 

6. What is the 3d power of .25 7 

7. What is the 1st power of 17 7 



Ans. 36. 

Ans. 125. 

Ans. 4096. 

Ans. ^. 

Ads. 662^. 

Ans. .015625. 

Ans. 17. 



Art. 278* To raise a number to any required power with 
out producing all the intermediate powers. 

Ex. 1. What is the 8th power of 4 7 Ans. 65536. 

OPERATION. 

la 8 8 + 8-1-8:1 a 

4, 16, 64; 64x64x16 = 65536. 

We raise the 4 to the 2d and to the 8d power, and write above 
each power its exponent. We then add the exponent 3 to itself^ 
and, mereaang the sum by the exponent 2, obtain 8, a number equal 
to the power required. We next multiply 64, the power belonging 
to the exponent 8, into itself, and this product by 16, the power be- 
longing to the exponent 2, and obtain 65536 for the 8th power. 
Hence the following 

Rule. — Raise the given number to any convenient number of 
powers, and write above each of the reactive powers its exponent, 

QuBSTioNS. — ^What is the role for raisfaig a number to any required power 7 
How may a vulgar fraction be raised to a required power 7 How a mixed 
namber7 — Art 278. What are the numbers plaoed over the seyeral powers 
of 4 called, and wl^t do they denote ? 
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Then add together such exponents as wiU make a number eqtml to the 
required poioer, repeating any one when it is more convenient, and 
the product of the powers belonging to these exponents wiU be the re- 
quired answer. 

TCtampt.™ tob P&ACTIOB. 

2. What is iihe 7th power of 5 ? Ans. 78125. 

3. What is the 9th power of 6 7 Ans. 10077696. 

4. What is the 12th power of 7 ? Ans. 13841287201. 
6. What is the 8th power of 8 ? Ans. 16777216. 

6. What is the 20th power of 4 7 Ans. 1099511627776. 

7. What is the 30th power of 3 7 

Ans. 205891132094649. 



§ XXX VIII. EVOLUTION. 

Abt. 279* Evolution is the method of finding the tocft of 
a given power or number, and is therefore the reverse of In- 
volution. 

A root' of any power is a number which, being multiplied into 
itself a certain number of times, produces the given power. 
Thus 4 is the second or square root of 16, because 4 X "^ = 
16 ; and 3 is the third or cube root of 27, because 3 X 3 X ^ 
= 27. 

The root takes the name of the power of which it is the root. 
Thus, if the number is a second power, the root is called the 
second or square root ; if it is a third power, the root is called 
the third or cube root ; and if it is a fourth power, its root is 
caUed the fourth or biquadrate root. 

Those roots which can be exactly found are called rational 
roots; those which cannot be exactly found, but approximate 
towards the true root, are called surd roots. 

Numbers that have exact roots are caUed perfect powers, and 
all other numbers are caUed imperfect powers. 



QiTBBTioKB. — What is the rale for invoMng a number withont producing 
all the intennediate powers 7 -^ Art. 279. What is BvolutionT MHiat is a 
root 7 From what does tiie root take its name? What are rational roots 7 
What surd roots 7 
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Boots are denoted by writing the character /^Z, called the 
radical sign, before the power, with the index of the root over 
it, or by a fractional index or exponent. The third or cube root 
of 27 is expressed thus, /^ 27, or 27* ; and the second or square 
root of ^5 is expressed thus, >v/25, or 25^. 

Note. — The mdez 2 oyer V is usually omitted when the square root 
is required. Thus, V64 denotes the square root of 64. 

EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE ROOT. 

Art. 280* The Square Boot is the root of any second 
power, and is so called because the square or second power of 
any number represents the contents of a square surface, of 
which the root is the length of one side. 

Art. 281 1 To extract the square root of any number is to 
find a number which, being multiplied by itself, will produce the 
given number. 

The following numbers in the upper line represent roots, and 
those in the lower line their second powers, or squares. 

Roots, 123456789 10 
Squares, 1 4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 100 

- It will be observed that the second power or square of each of the 
numbers above contains twice as many figures as the root, or twice 
lis many wanting one. Hence, 

To ascertain the number of figures in the square root of any given 
number, it must he divided into periods, beginning at the right, each of 
which, excepting the last, must always contain two figures; and the 
number of periods will denote the number of figures of which the root 
foill consist, 

Ex. 1. I wish to arrange 625 tiles, each of which is 1 foot 
square, into a square pavement ; what will be the length of one 
of the sides ? Ans. 25 feet. 



opMATioK. It is evident, if we extract the square 

6 2 5(25, Ans. root of 625, we shall obtain one side of 

4 the pavement, in feet. (Art. 280.) 

Arx\ nog Beginning at the right hand, we divide 

4 ) ^ J 5 j^Q number into period, by placing a point 

2 2 5 over the right-hand figure of each period ; 

and then find the greatest square number in 

Questions. — How are roots denoted? What is said of the index 2 7^- 
Art. 280. What is meant by the square root, and why is it so called T — 
Art. 281. What is meant by extracting the square root? How do yon 
aaoertain the number of figures in the square root of any number ? 
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%. 1. 
20 feet. 




20 feet. 



liie left-hand period; 6 (hundreds) to be 4 (hundreds) , and that its 
root is 2, which we write in the quotient. As this 2 is in the place 
of tens, its yalue is 20, and represents the side of a square, the area 
or superficial contents of which are 400 square feet, as seen in Fis. 1. 

We now subtract 400 feet from 625 feet, 

and have 225 feet remaining, which must 

be added on two sides of Fig. 1, in order 

that it may remain a square. \Ve therefore 

double the root 2 (tens) or 20, one side of 

the square, to obtain the length of the two 

g sides to be enlarged ^making 40 feet; and 

^ then inquire how many times 40, as a divi- 

§. sor, is contained in the dividend 225, and 

find it to be 5 times. This 5 we write in the 

auotient or root, and also on the right of 
ie divisor, and it represents the width of 
the additions to the square, as seen in Fig. 2. 

The width of the additions being multiplied by 40, the length of 
the two additions, makes 200 square feet, the contents of the two ad- 
ditions E and F, which are 100 feet for 
each. The space G now remains to be 
filled, to complete the square, each side of 
which is 5 feet, or equal to the width of 
£ and F. If, tiierefore, we square 5, we 
have the contents of the last addition, G, 
eoual to 25 square f6et. It is on account 
of this last addition that the last figure 
of the root is placed in the divisor ; for we 
thus obtain 45 feet for the length of all 
the additions made, which, being multi- 
plied by the width (5fb.), the last figure 
in the root, the product, 225 square feet, 
will be the contents of the three ad- 
ditions, E, F, and G, and equal to the feet remaining after we had 
found the first square. Hence, we obtain 25 feet for the length of 
one side of the pavement, since 25 X 25 b 625, the number of tiles 
to be arranged, and equal to the sum of the several parts of Fig. 2 ; 
thus, 400 + 100 + 100 4- 25 = 625. 
This illustration and explanation is founded upon the principle, 



i^^.2. 
25 feet. 
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Questions. — What is first done after dividing the number into periods? 
What part of Fig. 1 does this greatest square number represent? What 
place does the figure of the root occupy, and what part of the figure does it 
represent ? Why do you double the root for a divisor ? What part of Fig. 
2 does the divisor represent ? What part does the last figure of the root 
represent ? Why do you multiply the divisor by the last figure of the root ? 
What parts of the figure does the product represent ? Why do you square the 
last figure of the root ? What part of the figure does this square represent? 
What other way of finding the contents of the additions without multiplyhig 
the parts separately by the width ? 
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That the square of the sum of two numbers is equal to the squares of the 
numbers, plus twice their product. Thus, 25 being equal to 20-{- 5, its 
square ifi equal to the squares of 20 and of 5, plus twice the product 
of 20 and 5, or to 400 -f- 2 X 20 X 5 -f 25 » 625. 

RuLB. — SeparaU the given number into periods of two figures each, 
hy putting a point over the place of units, another over the place of 
hundreds, ana so on. 

Find the greatest square number in the left-hand period, writing tne 
root of it at the right hand of the given number, after the manner of a 
quotient in division, for the first figure of the root. Subtract this 
square number from tKe first period, and to the remainder bring down 
the next period for a dividend. 

Double the root already found for a divisor, and find how often the 
divisor is contained in the dividend, omitting the right-hand figure, ana 
annex the result to the root for the second figure of it, and likewise to 
the divisor,^ Multiply the divisor with the figure last annexed by the 
figure annexed to the root, and subtract the product from the dividend. 
To the remainder bring down the next period for a new dividend. 

Double the root already found for a new divisor, and continue th^ 
operation as before, till all the periods have been brought down. 

Note 1. — It Ui eTident, when the given number contains an odd^ number 
of figures, the left-hand period can contain but one figure. 

2. If the dlyidend does not contain the diyisor, a cipher must be placed 
In the root, and also at the right of the divisor ; then, after bringing down 
the next period, this last divisor must be used as the divisor of the new 
dividend. 

8. When there is a remainder after extracting the root of a number, 
periods of ciphers may be annexed, and the figures of the root thus obtained 
will be decimals. 

4. If the given number is a decimal, or a whole number and a decimal, 
the root is extracted in the same manner as in whole numbers, except, in 
pbint'iDg off the decimals dther alone or in connection with the whole num- 
ber, we place a point over every second figure toward the right, frOm the 
separatrix, and fill the last period, if incomplete, with a cipher. 

5. The square root of any number ending with 2, 3, 7, or 8, cannot be 
exactly found. 

Examples for Pbaoticb. 
2. What is the square root of 148996 7 

* The figure of the root must generally be diminished by one or two unitfli 
on account of the defioienoy in enlarging the square. 



Questions. — What la the rule for extracting the square root? What is to 
be done if the dividend does not contain the divisor 7 What must be done if 
there is a remainder after extracting the root 7 What do you do if the given 
number is a decimal 7 Of what numbers can the square root not be found 7 
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OFUTIOH. 



148996(386 
9 



68)589 
544 



766)4596 
4596 



3. What is the square root of 516961 ? Ans. 719. 

4. What is the square root of 182329 7 Ans. 427. 

5. What is the square root of 23804641 7 Ans. 4879. 

6. What is the square root of 10673289 7 Ans. 3267. 

7. What is the square root of 20894041 7 Ans. 4571. 

8. What is the square root of 42025 7 Ans. 205. 

9. What is the square root of 1014049 7 Ans. 1007. 

10. What is the square root of 538 7 Ans. 23.194+. 

11. What is the square root of 71 7 Ans. 8.426--. 

12. What is the square root of 7 7 Ans. 2.645- -. 

13. What is the square root of .1024 7 Ans. .32. 

14. What is the square root of .3364 7 Ans. .58. 

15. What is the square root of .895 7 Ans. .946 -|-. 

16. Whatis the square root of .1204097 Ans. .347. 

17. What is the square root of 61723020.96 7 Ans. 7856.4. 

18. What is the square root of 9754.60423716 7 

Ans. 98.7654. 

Abt. 282t If it is required to extract the square root 4Df a 
common fraction, or of a mixed number, the mixed number must 
be reduced to an improper fraction ; and in both cases the frac- 
tions must be reduced to their lowest terms, and the root of the 
numerator and denominator extracted. 

Note. — When the exact root of the terms of a fiaotion cannot be found, 
it must be reduced to a decimal, and the root of the decimal extracted. 

Examples vok Practicb. 

1. What is the square root of ^^ 7 Ans. ^. 

2. What is the square root of ^f f 7 Ans. j^f . 

3. What is the square root of ^^f 1 7 Ans. f^. 

4. What is the square root of yVVVf ' ^^s* t A* 

5. What is the square root of 60^^ 7 Ans. 7 J. 

6. What is the square root of 28^ 7 Ans. 5 J. 

Question. —Art 282. What do you do when it is reauired to extract the 
fqnare root of a common fraction, or of a mixed nnmber 7 
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7. What is the square root of 47^ J 7 Ans. 6 J. 

8. What is the square root of 147 Ans. .858-j-. 

9. What is the square root of 83f 7 Ans. 9.14-|-. 
10. What is the square root of 121|J7 Ans. 11.042-]-. 

8 39 f 
L62 
76i| 

'A 



11. What is the square root of -^7 Ans. f . 

12. What is the square root of — ^ 7 Ans. |. 

1667-^ 



APPLICATION OP THB BQUASB SOOT. 

Art. 283* The square root may be applied to finding the 
dimensions and areas of squares, triangles, circles, and othei 
surfaces. 

1. A general has an army of 226576 men ; how many must he 
place rank and file to form them into a square 7 Ans. 476. 

2. A gentleman purchased a lot of land in the form of a 
square, containing 640 acres ; how many rods square is his lot 7 

Ans. 320 rods. 

3. I have three pieces of land ; the first is 125 rods long, and 
53 wide ; the second is 62^ rods long, and 34 wide ; and the 
third contains 37 acres ; what will be die length of the side of a 
square field whose area will be equal to the three pieces 7 

Ans. 121.11+ rods. 

4. W. Scott has 2 house-lots ; the first is 242 feet square, and 
the second contains 9 times the area of the first ; how many feet 
square is the second 7 Ans. 726 feet. 

5.* There are two pastures, one of which contains 124 acres, 
and the area of the other is to the former as 5 to 4 ; how many 
rods square is the latter 7 Ans. 157.48-}- rods. 

6. I wish to set out an orchard containing 216 fruit-trees, so 
that the length shall be to the breadth as 3 to 2, and the distance 
of the trees from each other 25 feet ; how many trees wiU there 
be in a row each way, and how many square feet of ground will 
the orchard cover 7 

Ans. 18 in length ; 12 in breadth ; 116875sq. ft. 

Abt. 284* A tbianqlb is a figure having three sides and 
three angles. 

A right-angled triangle is a figure having three sides and 
three angles, one of which is a right angle. 

» 

QuBBTioirs. — Art. 283. To what may the square root be applied 7 — Art. 
284. What is a triangle 7 What is a right-angled triangle 7 What is the 
longeit lid* ealled 7 What the other tiro 7 
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The Bide A B is called the hose of the tri- 
angle ABC, tlie side B the perpendicular, 
the Bide A the kypothenuse, and the aagls 
at B is a right angle. 



Abt. 285. In every lightangled triangle, tbe square of the 
hjpothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the base and 
perpendicular, as shows b; the following diagram. 



It will be aeon, by eiamining this dia- 
gram, that the large square, formed on 
uie hypothenuse A C, coolains the same 
number of small squares as Che other two 
counted ti^ether. Hence, the propriety 
. of the following rules. 



Art. 286. To find the hjpothenuse, the base and perpen- 
dioolar being given. 

Bulb. — Add the square of the btae to the scfuare of the perpendicit- 
iar, and extract the ai/nra-e root of their jum. 

Am. 287. To find the perpendicular, tlie base and hypoth- 
enuse being given. ' 

RvLl. — SuitracC the square of the base from the sfuare of the 
hypolhemtse, and extract the square root of thi remainder. 

Abt. 288. To find the base, the hypothenuse and perpendio- 
□lar being given. 

Bulb. — Subtract the square of the perpendicular from the square of 
the hypothenuie, and extract the square root of the remainder. 

Examples for Practice. 
1. What must be the length of a ladder to reach to the top of 
a house 40 feet in height, the bottom of the ladder being placed 
9 feet fifom the sill? Ana. 41 feet. 

QrESTlOJtB Art. 18S. How does the aquarB of tbe bTpotbenuBB oompsro 

with tbsbaM and perpCDdiontar T How does thia fact appeu from Fig, 2T — 
Art. 288. What ia the rule tor finding t]» hypolbenuaB J — Art. 287. What 
for flnding tbe perpBndionlwT — Art. 288, Wbat for finding the bftgeT 
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2. Two vessels sail from the same port ; one sails due north 
860* miles, and the other due east 450 miles; what is their dis- 
tance from each other? Ans. 576.2+ miles. 

3. The hypothenuse of a certain right-angled triangle is 60 
feet, and the perpendicular is 36 feet ; • what is the length of the 

base? ^^- ^^ ^®®** 

4. A line drawn from the top of the steeple of a certain meet- 
ing-house to a point at the distance of 50 feet on a level from 
the base of the steeple, is 120 feet in length ; what is the height 
of the steeple ? Ans. 109.08-{- feet. 

5. The height of a tree on an island in a certain river is 160 
feet. The base of the tree is 100 feet on a horizontal line from 
the river, and is elevated 20 feet above its surface. A line ex- 
tending from the top of the tree to the ftirther shore of the river 
IB 500 feet. Required the width of the river. 

Ans. 366.47+ feet. 
G.dOn the edge of a perpendicular rock, whose base is 90 
feet, on a level, from a certain road that is 110 feet wide, there' 
is a tower 160 feet high; the length of a line extending from 
the top of the tower to a point on the opposite side of the road 
is 300 feet. What is the elevation of the base of the tower 
above the road ? Ans. 63.6+ feet 

7. John Snow's dwelling is 60 rods north of the meeting- 
house, James Briggs's is 80 rods east of the meeting-house, Sam- 
uel Jenkins's is 70 rods south, and James Emerson's 90 rods 
west of the meetinghouse ; how far will Snow have to travel to 
visit his three neigU^rs, and then return home ? 

Ans. 428.47+- rods. 

8. A certain room is 24 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high ; required the distance from one of the lower corners to an 
opposite upper comer. Ans. 32.3+ feet. 

Art. 289* A circle is a plane figure bounded by a curved 
line, every part of which is equally distant from a point called 
the centre. 

The circumference or periphery of a circle is the 
line which bounds it. 

The diameter of a circle is a line drawn through 
the centre, and terminated by the circumference ; 
as A B. 



Qdeshoits. — Art. 289. What is a oirole 7 What is the drounfereiioe of a 
ciitfla 7 What the diameter 7 
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Abt. 290« All circles are to each other as the squares of 
their diameters, semi-diameters, or circumferences. 

All similar triangles and other rectilineal figures are to each 
other as the squares of their homologous or corresponding sides. 

Art. 291. To find the side, diameter, or circumference, of 
any surface, which is similar to a given surface. 

Rule. — State the question as in Proportion, and square the aiven 
sides, diameters, or circumferences, and the square root of the fourth 
term of the proportion will be the required answer. 

Art. 292. To find the area of any sori&ce which is similar 
to a given sur&ce. 

Rule. — State the question as in Proportion, and sqtuire the given 
sides, diameters, or circumferences, and the fourth term of the propor^ 
tion is the required answer. 

Examples fob Practice. 

Ex. 1. I have a triangular piece of land containing 65 acres, 
one side of which is 100 rods in length ; what is the length of 
the corresponding side of a similar triangle containing 82^ acres? 

Ans. 70.71-|- rods. 

0PKR1.TIQN. 

65:3 2i::10 02:5000; ^^5 000 = 7 0.7 1+ rods. 

2. I have a board in the form of a triangle ; the length of one 
of its sides is 16 feet. My neighbor wishes to purchase one half 
the board ; at what distance from the smaller end must it be di- 
vided parallel to the base or larger end? Ans. 11.31-|- feet. 

3. There is a triangular piece of land, the length of one side 
of which is 11 rods ; required the length of the corresponding 
side of a similar triangle containing three times as much. 

Ans. 19.054- rods. 

4. The diameter of a circle is 6 feet, and its area is ^8.8 feet ; 
what is the diameter of a circle whose area is 42.5 feet ? 

Ans. 7.35+ feet. 

5. If an anchor, which weighs 20001b., requires a cable 3 
inches in diameter, what should be the diameter of the cable, 
when the anchor weighs 40001b. ? Ans. 4.24-|- inches. 

6. A rope 4 inches in circumference will sustain a weight of 
10001b. ; what must be the circumference of a rope that will 
sustain 50001b. ? Ans. 8.94+ inches.^ 

7. There is a triangle containing 72 square rods, and one of its 

Questions. — Art. 290. What proportion do circles have to each other T — 
Art. 291. What is the rule for finding the side, diameter, Ac, of a surface 
similar to a given surface ? — Art. 292. What is the rule for finding the area 
of a surface similar to a given surface 7 
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ffldes measures 12 rods ; what is the area of a similar triangle 
whose corresponding side measures 8 rods ? Ans. 32 rods. 

8. A gentleman has a park, in the form of a right-anglea 
triangle, containing 950 square rods, the longest side or hjpoth- 
enuse of which is 45 rods. He wishes to lay out another in the 
same form, with an hypothenuse ^ the length of the first ; re- 
quired the area. Ans. 105.554- square rods. 

9. If a cylinder 6, inches in diameter contam 1.178-[- cubic 
feet, how many cubic feet will a cylinder of the same length 
contain that is 9 inches in diameter ? Ans. 2.65~|- feet. 

10. If a pipe 2 inches in diameter will fill a cistern in 20;^ 
minutes, how long would it take a pipe that is 3 inches in 
diameter 7 Ans. 9 minutes. 

11. A tube J of an inch in diameter will empty a cistern in 
50 minutes ; required the time it will empty the cistern, when 
there jb another pipe running into it ^ of an inch in diameter. 

Ans. 62^ minutes. 

Abt. 293* To find the side of a square that can be inlbribed 
in a circle of a given diameter. 

A square is said to be inscribed in a circle when 
each of its angles or comers %)uches the circumfer- 
ence. It may be conceived to be composed of two 
right-angled triangles, the base and perpendicular of 
each beins equal, and their hypothenuse the diameter 
of the circle, as seen in the diagram. Hence the 

Rule. — Extract the sqtLare root of half the square of the diameter, 
and it is the side of the inscribed square. 

Examples fob Pbagtioe. 

1. What is the length of one side of a square that can be 
inscribed in a circle, whose diameter is 12 feet ? 

Ans. 8.48-f- feet. 

2. How large a square stick may be hewn from a round one, 
which is 30 inches in diameter ? 

. Ans. 21.2-j- inches square. 

3. A has a cylinder of lignum-vitaB, 19^ inches long and Ij 
inches in diameter ; how large a square ruler may be made from 
1* ^ Ans. 1.0 G-f- inches square. 

Questions. — Art 293. When is a square said to be inscribed in a circle T 
Ot what may the inscribed square be conceived to be composed 7 What part 
of the circle is the hypothenuse of the two triangles T Whai is the rule for 
flndmg the side of the inscribed square T 
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EXTRACTION OP THE CUBE ROOT. 

Art. 294* The Cubb Root is the root of any third power. 
It is so called, because the cube or third power of any number 
represents the contents of a cubic body, of which the cube root 
is one of its sides. 

Art. 295* To extract the cube root is to find a number 
which, being multiplied into its square, will produce the given 
number. The following numbers in the upper line represent 
roots, and those in the lower line their third powers, or cubes. 

Roots, 1234 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Cubes, 1 8 27 64 125 216 343 512 729 1000 

It will be observed that the cube or third power of each of the 
numbers above contains three times as many ngures as the root, or 
three tunes as many wanting one, or two at most. Hence, to deter- 
mine the number of figures m the cube root of a given number, 

Divide it into periods, beginning at the right, each of which, except- 
ing the last, must always contain three figures ; and the number of 
periods unll denote the number of figures which the root will contain. 

Ex. 1. I have 17576 cubical blocks of marble, which measure 
one foot on each side ; what will be the length of one of the 
sides of a cubical pile, which may be formed of them ? 

Ans. 26 feet 

OPKBATIOH. 

17 5 7 6(26, Root. ^,1* ^ evidentthat 

rt ^ ' the number of 

.f blocks or feet on a 

2»X300 = 1200)957 6, 1st dividend, side will be equal 

to the cube root of 



6* X 2 X 3 = 



7 2 0, 1st addition. 17576. (Art. 294.) 

2 1 6 0, 2d addition. Beginning at the 

6» = 2 1 6, 3d addition, right hand, we di- 

— — _ viae the number 

9 5 7 6, Subtrahend, into periods, by 

placing a point over 
the right-hand figure of each period. We then find the greatest cube 
number in the left-hand period, 17 (thousands) , to be 8 (thousands), 



Questions. — Art 294. What is the cube root, and why so called? — Art 
295. What is meant by extracting the cube root 7 How many more figures 
in the cube of any number than in the root? How do you ascertain the 
number of figures in the cube root of any number ? "What is found by ex- 
tracting the cube root of the number in the example ? What is first done 
after separating the number into periods ? 

24* 



^82 
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Fig. 1. 




Fig. 2. 



and its root 2, which we place in the quotient or root. As 2 is 
in the place of tens, because there is to be another figure in the root, 
its value is 20, and it represents the side of a cube (Fig. 1) the 
contents of which are 8000 cubic feet ; thus, 20 X 20 X 20= 8000. 

We now subtract the cube of 2 (tens) 
b8 (thousands) firom the first period, 17 
(thousands), and have 9 (thousand) feet 
remaining, which, being increased by the 
next period, makes 9576 cubic feet. This 
must De added to three sides of the cube, 
Fig. 1, in order that it may remain a cube. 
To do this, we must find the superficial ^ 
contents of the three sides of the cube, to 
which the additions are to be made. Now, 
since one side is 2 (tens) or 20 feet square, 
its superficial contents will be 20 X 20 = 

400 square feet, and this multiplied by 3 will be the superficial con- 
tents of three sides; thus, 20 X 20 X.3 -= 1200, or, which is the 
same thing, we multiply the square of the quotient figure, or root, 
by 300 ; thus, 2^ X 300 = 1200 square feet. Making this number 
a divisor, we divide the dividend 9576 
by it, and obtain 6, which we place in 
the root. This 6 represents the thick- 
ness of each of the three additions to be 
made to the cube, and their superficial 
contents being multiplied by it, we have 
1200 X 6 = 7200 cubic feet for the con- 
tents of the three additions. A, B, and 
C, as seen in Fig. 2. 

Having made these additions to the 
cube, we find that there are three other 
deficiencies, nn^ o o, and r r, the length 
of which is equal to one side of the addi- 
tions, 2 (tens), or 20 feet ; and their breadth and thickness, 6 feet, 
equal to the thickness of the additions. Therefore, to find the solid 
contents of the additions, necessary to supply these deficiencies, we 
multiply the product of their length, breadth, and thickness, by the 
number of additions ; thus, 6 X 6 X 20 X 3 =2160, or, which is 
the same thing, we multiply the square of the last quotient figure 
by the former figure of the root, and that product by 30 ; thus, 6^ X 2 

Questions. — What is done with this greatest cube number, and what part 
of Fig. 1 does it represent ? What is done with the root ? What is its value, 
and what part of the figure does it represent ? How are the cubical contents 
of the figure found 7 What constitutes the remainder after subtracting the 
cube number from the left-hand period 7 To how many sides of the cube 
must this remainder be added ? How do you find the divisor 7 What 
parts of the figure does it represent ? How do you obtain the last figure of 
the root 7 What part of Fig. 2 does it represent 7 What parts of the figure 
doep the pr'oduot reoresent ? What three other deficiencies in the figure 7 
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X 30 ^ 2160 cnbio feet for the contents of the additioos * 
imd D, as aaen in Fig. 3. 

TheseadditiooBbeingmade to thecube. Fig, 3. 

we etiU obeerve another deficiencj of the 
cubical space x s x, the length, breadth, 
and thickness of which are each equal 
to the thickneea of the other adcUtioDS, ' 
which is 6 feet. Therefore, we find the ^ 
contents of the addition necessarj to 
supply this deficienCT by multiplyine itr 
length, breadth, and thickness together 
or cubing the I ' " ' ' ' 

thus, 6X6X6 
contonts of the addition z 



The c 



i cube is now complete, and, if we 
add together the BeveraJ additions that Fig. 4. 

have been made to it, thus, 7200 + 2100 
+ 216 = 9576, we obtain the number ^" 

of cubic feet remaining after subtracting 
the first cube, which, being subtracted 
from the dividend in the operation, leavt^s 

no remainder. Hence, the cubical pile » 

fbrmed is 26 feet on each side ; since 26 je 
>; 26 X 26 — 17576, the given number 
of blocks, and the sum of the several 

farts of Fig. 4. Thus, 8000 + T200 + 
160 + 216 = 17575. Henoa the fol- 
lowing 

Rule, — Separate the given number in/o as many periodi as passible 
of three figures each, by placing apninl over the unit fiyure, anil every 
third figure beyond the place of units. 

Find the greatest cube in the left-hand period, and place its root on 
the right. Subtract Ike cube, thus found, from this period, and to tht 
remaindej bring damn the next period for a dioidend. 

Multiply the sipiare of the root already foand by 300 /or a divisor, by 
which divide the dividend, and place the quotient, ■usually diminished ^ 
one or two units, for the next figure of the root. 

Multiply the divisor by the last figure of the root, and write the prod- 
ua under the dividend; then multiply the square of the last figure of 
the root by its former figure or figures, and this product by 30, and 
place the product under the last ; under all set the cuie of the last figurt 
of the root, and call their sum the sultrakend. 

QcESTiona. —How da TOD Bnd their oontenta T What parts of Fig. 3 does 
ibt prodnot npresent T What other defioleoof do yoa oUervB T To what ars 
its length, bnadth, and thlokneu, eqoal T Uott do jou find its ountenlsT 
Wbat put of Fig. 1 does it ropreseDtt What is tlie rule for extraoting th« 
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Si^rad the subtmhend from the dividend, and to the remainder 
hnng doum the next period for a new dividend j with which proceed as 
before ; and so on, tiU the whok is completed. 

Note 1. — In separating the given number into periods, when the num 
ber of the figures is not divisible exactly by 8, the left-hand period will 
contain leas than 8 figures. 

Note 2. The observations made in Notes 2, 8, and 4, under square root, 
are equally applicable to the cube root, except in pointing oflf decimals each 
period must contain three figures, and two ciphers must be placed at th« 
right of the divisor when it is not contained in the dividend. 

EXAMPLRfl FOB PbAOTICB. 

1. What is the cube root of 78402752 7 Ans. 428 

OPKBATION. 

78402752(428Iloot 
64 



4 8 )14402=: 1st dividend. 

9600 

480 

8 



1 8 8 = 1st subtrahend. 

6 2 9 2 o Ti 814752 = 2d dividend. 

4283600 

80640 

512 



4814752 = 2d subtrahend. 

2. What is the cube root of 74088 ? Ans. 42. 

8. What is the cube root of 185193 7 Ans. 57. 

4. What is the cube root of 80621568 7 Ans. 432. 

5. What b the cube root of 176558481 7 Ans. 561. 

6. What is the cube root of 257259456 7 Ans. 636. 

7. What is the cube root of 1860867 7 Ans. 123. 

8. What is the cube root of 1879080904 7 Ans. 1234. 

9. What is the cube root of 41673648.563 7 Ans. 346.7. 

10. What b the cube root of 483921.5160517 Ans. 78.51. 

11. What is the cube root of 8.144865728 7 Ans. 2.012. 

12. What is the cube root of .075686967 7 Ans. .423. 



Quxsncir. — How many oiphen must be placed at the right of the divisor 
when it ia not eontained in the dividend ? 
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Art. 296. When it is required to extract the cube root of 
a common fraction, or a mixed number, it is prepared in the 
same manner as directed in square root. (Art. 272.) 

Examples fob Practice. 

1. What is the cube root of 81-^ ? Ans. 4.334-{- 

2. What is the cube root of ^^/^ ? Ans. ^. 

3. What is the cube root of 49 A ? Ans. 3|. 

4. What is the cube root of 166| 7 Ans. 5 J. 

5. What is the cube root of 85^^ ? Ans. 4f . 



application of the cttbb root. 

Art. 297* Thb cube root may be applied in finding the 
dimensions and contents of cubes and other solids. 

1. A carpenter wishes to make a cubical cistern that shall 
contain 2744 cubic feet of water ; what must bo the length of 
one of'its sides 7 Ans. 14 feet. 

2. A farmer has a cubical box. that will hold 400 bushels of 
grain ; what is the depth of the box 7 Ans. 7.92-j- feet. 

3. There is a cellar, the length of which is 18 feet, the width 
15 feet, and the depth 10 feet ; what would be the depth of 
another cellar of the same size, haying the length, width, and 
depth equal 7 Ans. 13.92-}- feet. 

Art. 298* A sphere is a solid bounded by one continued 
convex surface, eveir part of which b equally distant from a 
point within, called the centre. 



The diameter of a sphere is a straight line 
passing through the centre, and terminated by the 
surface ; as A B. 




B 



Art. 299* A cone is a solid haying a circle for its base, and 
its top terminated in a point, called the yertex. 

Questions. — Art. 296. How is a common fraction or a mixed number pre- 
pared for extracting the square root? — Art. 297. To what may the cube 
root be applied 7 — Art. 298. What is a sphere 7 What is the diameter of a 
sphere 7 — Art 299. What is a oone 7 
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The altitude of a cone is its perpendicular height, 
or a line drawn from the vertex perpendicular to the 
plane of the base ; as B 0. 



Art. 800* Spheres are to each other as the cubes of their 
diameters, or of their circumferences. 

Similar cones are to each other as the cubes of their altitudes, 
or the diameters of their bases. 

All similar solids are to each other as the cubes of their 
homologous or corresponding sides, or of their diameters. 

Art. 301* To find the contents of any solid which is similar 
to a given solid. 

Rule. — State the question as in Proportion^ and cube the given sides, 
diameters J altitudes, or circumferences, and the fourth term of the pro- 
portion is the reipiired answer. 

Art. 802. To find the side, diameter, circumference, or alti- 
tude, of any solid, which is similar to a given solid. 

Rule. — State the question as in Proportion, and cube the given sides, 
diameters, circumferences, or altitudes, and the cube root of the fourth 
term of the proportion is the required answer, 

Examples for Praoticb. 

1. If a cone 2 feet in height contaips 456 cubic feet, what 
are the contents of a similar cone, the altitude of which is 3 feet ? 

Ans. 1539 cubic feet. 

OPBBATION. 

2» :33 ::456: 1539. 

2. If a cubic piece of metal, the side of which is 2 feet, is 
worth $6.25, what is another cubical piece of the same kind 
worth, one side of which is 12 feet ? Ans. $1350. 

3. If a ball, 4 inches in diameter, weighs 501b., what is the 
weight of a ball 6 inches in diameter ? Ans. 168.7-j-lb. 

Questions. — What is the altitude of a oono 7 Art. 300. What proportion 
do spheres have to each other ? What proportion do eones have to each 
other? What proportion do all similar solids have to each other? — Art. 
301. What is the rule for finding the contents of a solid similar to a given 
■olid ? — Art. 302. What is the rale for finding the side, diametwr, Ac, of • 
■olid similar to a given solid ? 
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4. If a sugar loaf, which is 12 inches in height, weighs 161b., 
how many inches may be broken from the base, that the residue 
may weigh 81b.? Ans. 2.5 -[- in. 

5. If an ox, that weighs 8001b., girts 6 feet, what is the 
weight of an ox that girts 7 feet? Ans. 1270.31b. 

6. If a tree, that is one foot in diameter, make one cord, how 
many cords are there in a similar tree, whose diameter is two 
feet ? Ans. 8 cords. 

7. If a bell, 30 inches high, weighs 10001b., what is the weight 
of a bell 40 inches high ? Ans. 2370.31b. 

8. If an apple, 6 inches in circumference, weighs 16 ounces, 
what is the weight of an apple 12 inches in circuiuibrence ? 

Ans. 128 ounces. 

9. A and B own a stack of hay in a conical form. It is 15 
feet high, and A owns f of the stack ; it is required to know 
how many feet he must take from the top of it for his share. , 

Ans. 13.1-1- feet 



^ XXXIX. ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

Art. 303* When a series of numbers increases or decreases 
by a constant difference, it is called Arithmetical Progression, or 
Progression by Difference. Thus, 

2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29. 
29, 26, 23, 20, 17, 14, 11, 8, 5, 2. 

The first is called an aseendivvg series or progression. The 
second b called a descending series or progression. The numbers 
which form the series are called the tervis of the progression. 
The Jlrst and last terms are called the extremes, and ^e other 
terms the means. The constant difference is called the common 
difference of the progression. 

Any three of the five following things being given, the other 
tivo may be found : 



QxjRSTioNS. — Art 303. What ifl arithmetical progrewionT What is an 
ascendinff series 7 What a desoending series 7 What are the terms of a pro- 
gression 7 What the extremes 7 What the means 7 
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1st The first term, or first extreme ; 

2d. The last term, or last extreme ; 

3cL The number of terms ; 

4th. The common diffei^nce ; 

5th. The sum of the terms. 

Art. 304 • To find the common difference, the fiibt term, last 
term, and number of terms, being given. 

Illustration. — In the following series, 

2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29, 

2 and 29 are the extremes, 3 the common difference, 10 the 
number of terms, and the sum of the series 155. 

It is evident that the number of common differences in any 
series must be 1 less than the number of terms. Therefore, 
since the number of terms in this series is 10, the number of 
common differences will be 9, and their sum will be equal to the 
difference of the extremes ; hence, if the difference of the ex- 
tremes (29 — 2 = 27) be divided by the number of common 
differences, the quotient will be the common difference. Thns, 
27 -h 9 = 3, the common difference. Hence the following 

Rule. — Divide the difference of the extremes by the nvmber of term- 
Uss one, and the quotient is the common difference, 

ExAMPLwa FOR Practice. 

1. The extremes of a series are 3 and 35, and the number of 
terms is 9 ; what is the common difference 7 Ans. 4. 

OmtATIOH. 

35 — 3 

= 4 common difference. 

9 — 1 

2. If the first term is 7, the last term 55, and the number of 
terms 17, required the common difference. Ans. 3. 

3. If the first term is 4, the last term 14, and the number of 
terms 15, what is the common difference 7 Ans. f . 

4. If a man travels 10 days, and the first day goes 9 miles, 



QimsTiONS. — Art 304. What is the common difference 7 What five things 
are named, any three of which being given the other two can be found . 
What is the rale for finding the common difference, the first term, last term, 
and number of terms, being given 7 
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and the last 17 milea, and increases each day's travel by an equal 
difference, what is the daily increase ? Ans. | miles. 

Art. 305. To find the sura of all the terms, the first term, 
last term, and number of terms, being given. 

Illustration. — Let the two following series be arranged as 
follows : 

2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, = 77, sum of first series. 
20, 17, 14, 11, 8, 5, 2,== 77, sum of inverted series. 

22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 22, = 154, sum of both series. 

From the arrangement of the above series, we see that, by 
adding the two as they stand, we have the same number for the 
sum of the successive terms, and that the sum of both series is 
double the sum of either scries. 

It is evident that, if 22 in the above series be multiplied by 7, 
the number of terms, the product will be the sum of both series ; 
thus, 22 X 7 = 154 ; and, therefore, the sum of either series 
will be 154 -7- 2 = 77. But 22 is the sum of the extremes in 
each series ; thus, 20 -|- 2 = 22. Therefore, if the sum of the 
extremes be muUiplied by the number of terms, the product will 
be double the sum of either series. Hence, 

Rule I. — MuHi'ply the sum of the extremes by the 7iumber of terms 
and half the product will be the sum of the series. Or, " 

Rule 2. — Multiply the sum of the extremes by half the number of 
terms, and the prodixt is the sum required. 

Examples for Practice. * 

1. If the extremes of a series are 5 and 45, and the number 
of terms 9, what is the sum of the series ? Ans. 225. 

OPERATION. 

(45 + 5)x9^ 225, sum of the series. 
2 

2. John Oaks engaged to labor for me 12 months. For the 
first month I was to pay him $7, and for the last month $51. 
In each successive month he was to have an equal addition to 
his wages; what sum did he receive for his year's labor? 

Ans. $348. 



QuBsnoK. — Art. 305. WhA ]b the rule fop finding the sum of all the terms, 
the first term, last term, and number of terms, being given 7 

25 
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3. I have purchased from W. HalPs nursery 100 fruit-trees 
of various kinds, to be set around a circular lot of land, at the 
distanco of one rod from each other. Having deposited them on 
one side of the lot, how far shall I have travelled when I have 
Bet out my last tree, provided I take only one tree at a time, and 
travel on the same line each way 7 Ans. 9801 rods. 

Art. 306« To find the number of terms, the extremes and 
common difference being given. 

Illustration. — Let the extremes of a series be 2 and 29, and 
the coDunon difference 3. The difference of the extremes will 
be 29 — 2 = 27. Now, it is evident that, if the difference of 
the extremes be divided by the common difference, the quotient 
will be the number of common differences ; thus, 27 -h 3 = 9. 
It has been shown (Art. 303) that the number of terms is 1 more 
than the number of differences ; therefore, 9 -j- 1 = 10 is the 
number of terms in this series. Hence the following 

Rule. — Divide the difference of the extremes by the common differ* 
fncej and the qitotient, increased by 1, will be the number of terms 
required. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. K the extremes of a series are 4 and 44^ and the common 
difference 5, what is the number of terms 7 Ans. 9. 

OPKRATIOS. 

44 — 4 

__ [-1 = 9, number of terms. 

5 

2. A man going a journey travelled the first day 8 miles, and 
the last day 47 miles, and each day increased his journey by 3 
miles. How many days did he travel 7 Ans. 14 days. 

Art. 307* To find the sum of the series, the extremes and 
common difference being given. 

Illustration. — Let the extremes be 2 and 29, and the com- 
mon difference 3. The difference of the extremes will be 29 — 
2 = 27 ; and it has been shown (Art. 306) that if the differ- 
ence of the extremes be divided by the common difference, the 



Question. — Art. 306. What is the mle for 'finding the number of termf, 
the eztremei and oommon difference being given 7 
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quotient will be the number of terms less (/m. Therefore, the 
number of terms less one will be 27 -r- 3 = 9, and the number 
of terms 9 + 1 = 10. It was also shown (Art. 305) that, if 
tho number of terms be multiplied by the sum of the extremes, 
and the product divided by 2, the quotient will be the sum of the 
series. Hence the 

Rule. — Divide the difference of the extremes by the common differ 
ence, and to the quotient add 1 ; multiply this sum by the sum of the 
extremes^ and half the product is the sum of the series. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. If the two extremes are 11 and 74, and the common differ- 
ence 7, what is the sum of the series ? Ans. 425. 

OPERATION. 

74 — 11 (74 + ll)xl0 

-|" 1 = 1 ^ J =425, sum of series. 

7 2 

2. A pupil commenced Virgil by reading 12 lines the first 
day, 17 lines the second day, and thus increased every day by 
5 lines, until he read 137 lines in a day. How many lines did 
he read in all ? Ans. 1937 lines. 

Art. 3G8« To find the last term, the first term, the number 
of terms, and the common difference, being given. 

Illustration. — Let the first term of a series be 2, the num- 
ber of terms 10, and the common difference 3. It has been 
shown (Art. 304) that the number of common differences is 
always 1 less than the number of terms*; and that the sum of the 
common differences is equal to the difference of the extremes; 
therefore, since the number of terms is 10, and the common dif- 
ference 3, the difference of the extremes will be (10 — 1) X 3 
= 27 ; and this difference, added to the first terra, must give the 
last term ; thus, 2 -|- 27 = 29. Hence the following 

Rule. — Multiply the number of terms less 1 by the common differ- 
ence, and add this product to the first term for the last term. 

Note. — If the series is descending, the product must be subtracted from 
the first term. 

Questions. — Art. 307. What is the rule for finding the sum of the series, 
the extremes -and oommon diflference beinj, given ? — Art. 308. What is the 
rule for finding the last tor^i, the first term, the number of terms, and common 
difference, being given 7 
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P]XAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. If the first terra is 1, the number of terms 7, and the com- 
mon difference 6, what is the last term ? Ans. 37. 

OPERATION. 

1 + (7 — 1) X 6 = 3 7, last term. 

2. If a man travel 7 miles the first day of his journey, and 9 
miles the second, and shall each day travel 2 miles further than 
the preceding, how far will he travel the twelfth day ? 

Ans. 29 miles. 

3. If A set out from Portland for Boston, and travel 20J 
miles the first day, and on each succeeding day 1 J miles less than 
on the preceding, how far will he travel the tenth day ? 

Ans. 6| miles. 

ANNUITIES AT SIMPLE INTEREST BY ARITHMETICAL PRO- 
GRESSION. 

Art. 309. An Annuity is a sum of money to be paid annu 
ally, or at any other regular period, either for a limited time or 
forever. 

The present ivorth of an aiinuity is that sum which being put 
at interest will be sufficient to pay the annuity. 

The aniaunt of an annuity is tJie interest of all the payments 
added to their sum. 

Annuities are said to be in arrears when they remain unpaid 
after they have become due. 

Art. 310* To find the amount of an annuity at simple 
interest. 

Ex. 1. A man purchased a farm for S2000, and agreed to pay 
for it in 5 years, paying $400 annually ; but, finding himself 
unable to make the annual payments, he agreed to pay the whole 
amount at the end of the 5 years, with the simple interest, at 
6 per cent., on each payment, from the time it became due till 
the time of settlement ; what did the farm cost him 7 

Ans. $2240. 

Illustration. — It is evident the fifth payment will be 
$400, without interest ; the f mirth will be on interest 1 year, 
and will amount to $424 ; the third will be on interest 2 years, 
and will amount to $448 ; the second will be on interest 3 

Questions. — Art. 309. What is an annuity ? What is meant by the pres- 
ent worth of an annuity ? By the amount 7 When are annuities said to be 
in arrears 7 
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years, and will amount to $472 ; and the first will be on interest 
4 years, and will amount to $496. Therefore, these sevei^l sums 
form an arithmetical series; thus, 400, 424, 448, 472, 496; of 
which the fifth payment, or the annuity, is the first term^ the 
irderest on the annuity for one year the camnum difference, the 
time in years, the number of terms, and the amount of the' an- 
nuity, the sum of the series. The sum of this series is found by 

Art. 305; thus, ^ ^^^ + ^^^^^ >< ^ = $2240, Hence the 

Rule. — First find the last term of the series (Art. 308), and then 
the sum of the series (Art. 305). 

Note. -— If the payments are to be made semi-annually, quarterly, &c., 
these periods will be the number of terms, and the interest of the annuity 
for each period the common dilference. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What will an annuity of $250 amount to in 6 years, at 6 
per cent, simple interest ? Ans. $1725. 

3. What will an annuity of $380 amount to in 10 years, at 5 
per cent, simple interest? Ans. $4655. 

4. An annuity of $825 was settled on a gentleman, January 
1, 1840, to be paid annually. It was not paid until January 1, 
1848 ; how much did he receive, allowing 6 per cent, simple 
interest ? Ans. $7986. 

5. A gentleman Jet a house for 3 years, at $200 a year, the 
rent to be paid semi-annually, at 8 per cent, per annum, simple 
interest. The rent, however, remained unpaid until the end of 
the three years ; what did he then receive ? Ans. $660. 

6. A certain clerg3niian was to receive a salary of $700, to be 
paid annually ; but, for certain reasons, which we fear were not 
very good, his parishioners neglected to pay him for 8 years ; but 
lie agreed to settle with them, and allow them $100 if they would 
pay him his just due with interest ; required the sum received. 

Ans. $6676. 

7. A certain gentleman in Boston has a very fine house, which 
he rents at $50 per month. Now, if his tenant shall omit pay- 
ment until the end of the year, what sum should the owner 
receive, reckoning interest at 12 per cent. ? Ans. $633. 

QvESTTONS. — Art. 310. What forms the first term of a progression in an 
annuity ? What the common difference? What the number of terms? AVhat 
the sum of the series ? What is the rule for finding the amount of an annuity 
at simple interest ? If the payments are made semi-annually, quarterly, Ao., 
what constitute the terms ? What the common difference ? 

26* 
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.♦XL. GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

A«T . Sll, WuEN there are three or more numbers, and the 
QttoUent is obtained bj dividing the second by the first, 
the third by the second, and the fourth by the third, &c., these 
numbers are in Geotneirical Prw/ression, and may be called a 
GtwHetricai ^ries. Thus, 

2, 4. 8. 16, 32, P4. 

W, 32. 16, 8, 4, 2. 

The former is called an ascending series, and the latter a 
descendiHy scries. 

In the first series the quotient is 2, and is called the ratio ; 
in the second, it is }. lieuce, if the scries is asceiuiinyy the 
quotient is more than unity ; if it is desceiuUny^ it is less than 
unity. 

The first and last tcnns of a series are called extremes^ and 
the other terms mtaiia. 

Any thret of the five following things being given, the other 
two may be found : 

1st. The first terra, or first extreme ; 

2d. The last term, or last extreme ; 

3d. The number of terms ; 

4th. The ratio ; 

5th. The sum of the terms, or scries. 

Art. 312. One of the extremes, the ratio, and the numbei 
of terms, being given, to find the other extreme. 

Illustratiox. — Let the first term be 2, the ratio 3, and the 
number of terms 7. It is evident that, if we multiply the first 
term by the ratio, the product will be the second term in the 
series ; and if we multiply the second term by the ratio, the 
product will be the third term ; and, in this manner, we may 
carry the series to any desirable extent. By examining the 
following scries, we find that 2 carried to the 7th term is 1458 ; 
thus, 

Questions. — Art. 311. When are numbers in geometrical progression? 
What is an ascending series T What a descending series T What is the ratio 
of a progression T Is the ratio greater or less than anity in an atscendtng 
series T In a descending series ? What are the extremes of a series ? What 
the means? What five things are mentioned, any three of which being 
given, the other two may be found ? 
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2 

6 
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18 


4 

54 


162 


486 


14^)8 



The factoi-s of 1458 are 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, and 2, the last of 
which is the first term of the series, and the others the ratio 
repeated a number of times one less than the number of terms. 
But multiplying these factors together is the same as raising the 
ratio to the sixth power, and then multiplying that power by the. 
first ternu Hence the following 

lirLB. — Raise the ratio to a power whose inder is e</va/ to the num- 
ber of terms less one; t/ien multiply this power by the first term, and 
tlte product ts the last term, or other eatreme. 

Note. — This rule may be applied in computing compound interest, the 
principal being the first term, tjbe amount of one doiiar for one year the 
nitio. the time, in years, oue less than the number of terms, and the 
amount the lust term. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. The first term of a series is 1458, the number of terms 7, 
and tht *'atio ^ ; what is the last term ? Ans. 2. 

OPBRATTOX. 

Ratio (ifzzzji^; ^J^ X 1 4 5 8 = ^^ == 2, the last term. 

2. If the first term of a series is 4, the ratio 5, and the num- 
bers of terms 7, what is the last term ? Ans. 62500. 

3. If the first term of a series is 28672, the ratio ^, and the 
number of terms 7, whai is the last term? Ans. 7. 

4. The first term of a series is 5, the ratio 4, and the number 
of terms is 8 ; required the last term. ' Ans. 81920. 

5. If the first term of a series is 10, the ratio 20, and the 
number of terms 5, what is the last term ? Ans. 1600000. 

6. If the first term of a series is 30, the ratio 1.06, and the 
number of terms 6, what is the last term ? 

Ans. 40.146767328. 

7. What is the amount of $1728 for 5 years, at 6 per cent., 
compound interest? Ans. $2312.453798+. 

8. What is the amount of $328.90 for 4 years, at 5 per 
cent., compound interest? Ans. $399.78+. 

9. A gentleman purchased a lot of land containing 15 acres, 
agreeing to pay for the whole what the last acre would come 

Questions. — Art. 312. What is the rule for finding the other extreme, ^ 
one uf the extremes, the ratio, and number of terms, being given ? To what 
may tliu role be applied 7 
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to, reckoning 5 cents for the first acre, 15 cents for the second 
and 80 on, in a three-fold ratio. What did the lot cost him 7 

Ans. 8239148.45. 

Art. 313* To find the sum of all the terms, the first term 
the ratio, and the number of terms, being g^yen. 

Illustration. — Let it be required to find the som of the 
following series : 

2, 6, 18, 54. 

If we multiply each term of this series by the ratio 3, the 
products will be 6, 18, 54, 162, forming a second scries, whose 
sum is three times the sum of the first series ; and the differeiice 
between these two series is tioice the sum of the first series. 
Thus, 

6, 18, 54, 162, the second series. 
2, 6, 18, 54, the first series. 

2, 0, 0, 0, 162 — 2 == 160, difference of the two series 

Now, since this difference is tuoice the sum of the first series, 
one half this difference will be the sum of the first series ; thus 
160 -5-2 = 80. 

It will be observed, by examining the operation above, that 
if we had simply multiplied 54, the last term of the first series, 
by the ratio 3, and subtracted 2, the first term, from it, we 
should have obtained 160 ; and this being divided by the ratio, 
3 less 1, would have given 80, the same number as before, for 
the sum of the first series. Hence the 

Rule. 1. — Find the last term as in the preceding articUy multiply it 
by the ratio, and from the product svlttract the first term. Then dicide 
this remainder by the ratio , less 1, and the quotient will be the sum of 
the series. Or, 

Rule. 2. — Raise the ratio to a power whose index is equal to the 
number of terms ^ from which subtract 1 ; divide the remainder by the 
ratio t less 1, and the quotient , multiplied by the given extreme, will be 
the sum of the series required. 

Note 1.' — If the ratio is less than a unit, the product of the last term, 
multiplied by the ratio, must be subtracted from the first term ; and, to 
obtain the divisor, the ratio must be subtracted from unity, or 1. 



QuBSTioirs. — Art 313. What is the mle for finding the sum of all the 
tenna, the first term, ratio, and number of terms, being given 7 If the ratio 
is less than a unit, what must be dune with the product of the last term moiti- 
plled by the ratio T How is the divisor obtained when the ratio is leas than 1 7 
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Note 2; — If the second rule is employed, when the ratio is less than 
1, its power, denoted by the number of tenus, ujust be subtracted from 
1, and the remainder divided by the diliei'ence between 1 and the ratio. 

Examples fob Practice. 

1. If the first term of a series is 12, the ratio 3, and the num- 
ber of tenus 8, what is the sum of the series ? Ans. 39360. 

OPERATION. 

Ratio 3' X 12 = 26244, the last term ; 26244 X 3 = 78732 ; 
787.32 — 12 = 78720 ; 78720 -^ (3 — 1) = 39360, the sum 
of the series. 

2. The first term of a series is 5, the ratio |, and the number 
of terms 6; required the sum of the series. Ans. 13^ff. 

OPVRATIOir. 

Katio (§)* X 5 = Jf 8, the last term ; ^f g X ? = ?f 8 ; 5 

- m = W^; -\W -^ (1 — S) =%¥ = l^iH. the sum 
of the series. 

3. If the first term of a series is 8, the ratio 4, and the num- 
ber of terms 7, required the sum of the scries. Ans. 43688. 

4. If the first term is 10, the ratio J, and the number of terms 
5, what is the sum of the scries ? Ans. 30y^. 

6. If the first term is 18, the ratio 1.06, and the number of 
terms 4, what is the sum of the series? Ans. 78.743-|-. 

6. When the first term is $144, the ratio $1.05, and the num- 
ber of terms 5, what is the sum of the series ? 

Ans. $795.6909. 

7. D. Baldwin agreed to labor for E. Thayer for 6 months. 
For the first month he was to receive $3, and each succeeding 
month's wages were to be increased by § of his wages for the 
month next preceding ; required the sum he received for his 6 
months' labor. Ans. $91 J^. 

8. If the first term of a series is 2, the ratio 6, and the number 
of terms 4, what is the sum of the scries ? Ans. 518. 

9. A lady, wishing to purchase 10 yards of silk for a new 
dress, thought $1.00 per yard too high a price; she, however, 
agreed to give 1 cent for the first yard, 4 for the second, 16 for 
the third, and so on, in a four- fold ratio ; what was the cost of 
the dress? Ans. $3495.25. 



Question. — When the second rule is employed, if the ratio is less than 1, 
what must be done ? 
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ANXUmES AT COMPOUND INTEREST BY GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION 

Art. si 4. When componnd interest is reckoDed on an 
annuity in arrears, the annuity is said to be at compound inter- 
est ; and the amounts of the several payments lorm a geometrical 
series, of which the annuity is the first term, the amount of $1.00 
for one year the ratio, the years the number of terms, and the 
amount of the annuity the sum of the series. Hence, 

Art. 31 5t To find the amount of an annuity at compound 
interest, we have the following 

KuLE 1 . — Find the stun of the series by either of the preceding rules, 
(Art. 313.) Or, 

Rule 2. — Multiply the amount of $1.00, /or the given time ^ found 
in the table^ by the annuity^ and the product will be the required amount 

TABLE, 
Showing the amount of $1 annuity from 1 year to 40. 



Tears. 


6 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


Years. 


6 per cent 


6 per cent. 


1 


1.000000 


1.000000 


21 


85.719252 


89.992727 


2 


2.050000 


2.060000 


22 


38.505214 


43.392290 


3 


8.152500 


3.183600 


23 


41.430475 


46.995828 


4 


4.310125 


4.374616 


24 


44.501999 


50.815577 


6 


5.525631 


5.637093 


25 


47.727099 


54.864512 


6 


6.801913 


6.975319 


26 


51.113454 


59.156383 


7 


8.142008 


8 393838 


27 


54.669126 


63.705766 


8 


9.549109 


9.897468 


28 


58.402583 


68.528112 


9 


11.026564 


11.491816 


29 


62.322712 


73.639798 


10 


12.5778W3 


13.180795 


30 


66.438847 


79.058186 


11 


14.206787 


14.971643 


31 


70.760790 


84.801677 


12 


15.917127 


16.869941 


82 


75.298829 


90.889778 


13 


17.712983 


18.882138 


33 


80.063771 


97.343166 


14 


19.598632 


21.015066 


34 


85.066959 


104.183755 


15 


21.578564 


23.275970 


35 


90.220307 


111.434780 


16 


23.657492 


25.672528 


36 


95.836323 


119.120867 


17 


25.840366 


28.212880 


37 


101.628139 


127.268119 


18 


28.132385 


30.905653 


38 


107.709546 


135.904206 


19 


30.539004 


33.759992 


39 


114.095023 


145.058458 


20 


33.065954 


36.785591 


40 


120.799774 


154.761966 



Questions. — Art. 314. When is an annuity^ said to be at compound inter- 
est ? What do the amounts of the sevenil payments form ? What is the first 
term of the series ? What the ratio ? What the number of terms ? What the 
sum of the series ? — Art. 315. What is the first rule for finding the amoimt 
of an annuity ? What the second ? What does the table show ? 
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Examples for Practice. 

1. What will an annuity of $378 amount to in 5 years, at 6 
per cent, compound inten.8t? Ans. $2130.821 -|- 

. OPERATION BT RVIJC FIBST. 

1 06* 1 

t:^ J X 378 = $2 13 0.8 21+. 

1.06—1 

OPKBATION BT BULB SBCOND. 

5.6 37093x378 = $213 0.8 21+. 

2. What will an annuity of $1728 amount to in 4 years, at 5 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $7447.896 -f-. 

3. What will an annuity of $87 amount to in 7 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $730,263 +. 

4. What will an annuity of $500 amount to in 6 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $3487.059 +. 

5. What will an annuity of $96 amount to in 10 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $1265.356 -|-. 

6. What will an annuity of $1000 amount to in 3 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $8183.60. 

7. July 4, 1842, H. Piper deposited in an annuity office, for 
his daughter, the sum of $56, and continued his deposits each 
year, until ^uly 4, 1848. Required the sum in the office July 
4, 1848, allowing 6 per cent, compound interest. 

Ans. $470,054 +. 

8. C. Greenleaf has two sons, Samuel and William. On 
SamuePs birth-day, when he was 15 years old, he deposited for 
him, in an annuity office, which paid 5 ^er cent, compound inter- 
est, the sum of $25, and this he continued yearly, until he was 
21 years of age. On William's birth-day, when he was 12 years 
old, he deposited for him, in an office which paid 6 per cent, 
compound interest, the sum of $20, and continued this until he 
was 21 years of age. Which will receive the larger sum, when 
21 years of age ? 

Ans. $60,065-1- William receives more than Samuel. 

9. I gave my daughter Lydia $10 when she was 8 years old, 
and the same sum on her birth-day each year, until she was 21 
years old. This sum was deposited in the savings bank, which 
pays 5 per cent, annually. Now, supposing each deposit to re- 
main on interest until she is 21 years of age, required the amount 
in the bank. Ans. $195,986 +. 
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§ XLI. ALLIGATION. 

Art. 316* Alligation is a rule employed in the solution of 
quastions relating to the compounding or mixing of several in- 
gredients. The term signifies the act of connecting or tying 
together. It is of two kinds : Alligation Medial and Alligation 
Alternate, 

ALLIGATION MEDIAL. 

Art. 31 7 f Alligation Medial is the method of finding the 
mean price of a mixture composed of articles of different values, 
the quantity and price of each being given. 

Art. 3l8f To find the mean price of several articles or 
ingredients, at different prices, or of different qualities. 

RuLB. — Find the value of each of the ingredients, and divide the 
amount of their values by the sum of the ingredients. The tpwtient 
mil U the price of the mixture. 

Examples fob Practice. 

Ex. 1. A grocer mixed 201b. of tea worth $0.50 a pound, with 
801b. worth S0.75 a pound, and 501b. worth $0.45 a pound ; 
what is 1 pound of the mixture worth 7 Ans. $0.55. 

OPKRATTOir. • 

$0.5 X 2 = $1 0.0 
$0.7 5 X 3 = $2 2.5 
$0.4 5 X 5 = $2 2.5 



Sum of ingredients, 10 $5 5.0 0, value. 

Then, $5 5.0 -i- I = $0.5 5 per pound. 
Proof, $0.5 5 X 2 lb. = $1 1.0 ) . 

$0.5 5 X 3 lb. = $1 6.5 ^ = $5 5.0 0. 
$0.5 5 X 5 lb. = $2 7.5 ) 

2. I have four kinds of molasses, and a different quantity of 
each, as follows : 30 gal. at 20 cents, 40 gal. at 25 cents, 70 
gal. at 30 cents, and 80 gal. at 40 cents ; what is a gallon of the 
mixture worth ? ^ Ans. $0.31 -j*i-. 

3. A farmer mixed 4 bush, of oats at 40 cents, 8 bush, of 



Questions. — Art. 316. What is alligation T What two kinds are there? 
— Art. 317. What is alligation medial? — Art. 318. What is the rule for 
finding the mean price of several articles at different prices ? How does it 
appear that this prooess will give the mean price of tha mixture ? 
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com at 85 cents, 12 bush, rye at $1.00, and 10 bush, of wheat 
at $1.50 per bushel. What will one bushel of the mixture be 
worth? Ans. $1.04^. 

ALLIGATION ALTERNATE. 

Abt. si 9. Alligation Alternate is the method of finding 
what quantity of ingredients or articles, whose prices or qualities 
are given, must be taken, to compose a mixture of any given 
price or quality. 

Art. 320. To find what quantity of each ingredient must be 
taken to form a mixture of a given price. 

Ex. 1. I wish to mix spice, at 20 cents, 23 cents, 26 cents, 
and 28 cents per pound, so that the mixture may be worth . 25 
cents per pound. How many pounds of each must I take ? 

riRST OPERATION. PROOF. 

{lib. at 20cts. gain Sets. f lib. at 20cts. = 20cts. 

lib. at 23cts. gain 2cts. , J lib. at 23cts. = 23cts. 

lib. at 26ct8. fo«8 let. ^"«-i lib. at 26cts. = 20ct8. 

lib. at 28cts. loss Sets. [ 21b. at 28ct8. = 50ots. 

61ba. whole val. $1.25 
lib. at 28cts. loss Sets. $1.25 -7- 5 == 25cts. per lb. 

Compared with the mean or average price given, by taking lib. 
at 20 cents there is a gain of 5 cents, by taking lib. at 23 cents a gain 
of 2 cents, by taking lib. at 26 cents a loss of 1 cent, and by taking 
lib. at 28 cents a loss of 3 cents ; making an excess of gain over loss 
of 3 cents. Now, it is evident that the mixture, to be of the average 
value named, should have the several items of gain and loss in the 
aggregate exactly oflFset one another. This balance we can effect, ii^ 
the present case, either by taking 31b. more of the spice at 2G cents, 
or lib. more of spice at 28 cents. We take the lib. at 28 cents, and 
thus have a mixture of the required average value, by having taken, 
in all, lllr. at 20 cents, lib. at 23 cents, lib. at 26 cents, and 21b. 
at 28 cents. We prove the correctness of the result by dividing the 
value of the whole mixture, or $1.25, by the number of pounds 
taken, or 5, which gives 25 cents, or the given mean price per pound. 

SECOND OPERATION. ,, "^^!°g arranged in a column 

the prices 01 the mgredients. 



r20cts.— , 31b. ^ 



[28cts.— 



lib. 
2lb. 
51b. 



with the given mean price on 

'Ans. *^® ^^^"t "^® connect together 
the terms denoting the price 
of each ingredient, so that 
a price less than the given 



QuBSTiOKB. — Art. SI 9. What is alligation alternate 7 How do you connect 
tbe priOM 7 Bzplaiii the first operation. How is it proved to be oorreot 7 

26 
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mean is united with one that is greater. We then proceed 
to find what quantity of each of the two kinds, whose prices have 
h&m connectL'd, can be taken, in making a mixture, so cha: what 
shall be gained on the one kind shall be balanced by the loss on the 
other. By taking lib. of spice at 20 cents, the gain will be 5 %nt8 ; 
and by taking lib. at 28 cents, the loss will be 3 cents. To eq^ialize 
the gain and loss in this case, it is evident we should ^Jike as many 
more pounds of that at 28 cents as the loss on lib. of it is less than 
the gain on lib. of that at 20 cents ; or, in other words, Ihe ingre- 
dients taken should be in the inverse ratio (Art. 236) of the difference 
between their respective prices and the given mean price, Theiefore, we 
take 51h8. at 26 cents, and 31bs. of that at 20 cents, and the loss, 
3c ts. X 5 := 15 cents, on the former, exactly offsets the gait, 5ct8. X 
3 = 15 cents, on the latter. We write the 31b. agaicst .ts price, 
20 cents ; and the 51b. against its price, 28 cents. In like manner we 
determine the quantity that may be taken of the other two ingredi- 
ents, whose prices are connected, by finding the difference between 
each price and the mean price ; and, as before, write the quantity 
taken ag:iin8t its price. 

We ol)tain, as a result, 31b. at 20 cents, 111), at 23 cents, 21b. at 
26 cents, 51b. at 28 cents ; this, in the same manner as the other an- 
swer, may be proved to satisfy the conditions of the question, since 
examples of this kind admit of several answers. 

Rule. — Write the prices of the ingredients in a co!umr,, with the 
mean price on the left, and connect the price of each ingredient which is 
less than the given mean price with one that is greater. 

Write the difference between the mean price and that of each of the 
ingredients opposite to the price with which it is connected; and the 
number set against e€u:h price is the tpiantity of the ingredient to be 
taken at that price. 

NoTB. — There will be as many different answers as there are different 
ways of connecting the prices, and by multiplying and dividing these 
answers they may be varied indefinitely. 

Examples for Practice. 
2. A farmer wishes to mix com at 75 cents a bushel, with rye 
at 60 cents a bushel, and oats at 40 cents a bushel,, and wheat at 
95 cents a bushel ; what quantity of each must he take to make 
a mixture worth 70 cents a bushel ? 



FIRST OPBRATION. 

Ans. 

' 40—, 25 



70^ 



60-1 

75J 

1,95—' 




70 



8BCOND OPERATIOH. 
Ad8. 

M0-, 5 ^ 
60-U 25 
75-1 30 

1 95—1 10 J 



TmaD oPBBATioir. 



r40-n25+ 5 = 



70 4 



eoii 

75=1] I 
95==il 



30 



5 4- 25 = 30 
10-f 30 = 40 
30 + 10 = 40 



QD 



QxTBSTioNB. — What is the rule for alligation alternate? How can yov 
obtain different answers 7 Are tbey all tme 7 
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SOb 



S. I Lave 4 kinds of salt, worth 25, 30, 40, and 50 cents per 
busacl ; how much of each kind must be taken, that a mixture 
mi^i be sold at 42 cents per bushel ? 

Ans. 8 bushels at 25, 30, and 40 cents, and 31 bushels at 50 
cents. 

Art. 511 • When the quantity of one ingredient is given to 
find the quantity of each of the others. 

Ex. 1. How much sugar, that is worth 6, 10, and 13 cents a 
pound, tausl be mixed with 201b. worth 15 cents a pound, so that 
the mixture w^ill be worth 1 1 cents a pound ? 



1 ^3^ 

[15- 



4^ 
2 
1 
5 



OPKRATION. 









1 Then, 5 
5 
5 



1: 


:20: 


2: 


:20: 


4: 


:20: 




By the <ondition8 of the question we are to take 201b. at 15 cents a 
pound ; btt by the operation we find the difference at 15 cents a pound 
to be only51b., which is but^ of the given quantity. Therefore, if 
we increasl the 51b. to 20, the other differences must be increased in 
the same jh)portion. Hence the propriety of the following 

"Rule.— > Find the difference between each price and the mean price; 
then say^ Af the difference of that, ingredient whose t/vxinlity is given is 
to each of tie differences separately, so is the quantity given to the seve- 
ral quantiths required. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. A fanner has oats at 50 cents per bushel, peas at 60 cents, 
and beans at $1.50. These he wishes to mix with 30 bushels of 
corn at 8. 70 per bushel, that he may sell the whole at $1.25 
per bushel i how much of each kind must he take ? 

Ans. 18 bushels of oats, 10 bushels of peas, and 26 bushels 
of beans. 

3. A merchant has two kinds of sugar, one of which cost him 
10 cents per lb., and the other 12 cents per lb.; he has also 
1 001b. of an excellent quality, which cost him 15 cents per lb. 
Now, as he ought to make 25 per cent, on his cost, how, much 
of each quantity must be taken that he may sell the mixture at 
14 cents per lb. ? 

Ans. 383ilb. at 10 cents, and 1001b. at 12 cents. 



Question. —Art. 321. What is the rule for finding the quantity of each of 
the other ingredients when one is given 7 
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ILL 



Art. 822. TVTicn the sum of the ingredients and tleir nean 
price are given, to find what quantity of each must be takea. 

Ex. 1. I have teas at 25 cents, 35 cents, 50 cents, aac 70 
cents a poui>I, with which I wish to make a mixture of Iffllb. 
that will be worth 45 cents a pound. How much of eaca kind 
must I take ? 



0PK1UTI09. 



45 



r 25 25 

35 ] 5 

1 50J ' 10 

[70— 20 



Then, 60 
60 
60 
60 



25 

5 

10 

20 



180 : 7b\ 
180 : 15 
180 : 3C 
180 : 60 J 



Ana 



Sum of differences, 60 



Proof, ISO 



By the conditions of the question, the weight of the nixtore la 
18011)., but by the operation we find the sum of the differetces to be 
only OOlh., whicli is but J of the quantity required. Tto^efore, if 
we increii>«e GOlb. to ISO, each of the difl'erencea must be hfreaaed in 
the Kline proportion, in order to make a mixture of l^lb., the 
quantity required. Hence the 

Ri'LE. — Find the differenres as before; then say, As iJu nan of the 
dijferences is to each of the differences separately, so is the jiven ^aj»- 
tity to the re(/uired quantity of each. ingredient. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. John Smith's*** great box " will hold 100 bushek He haa 
wheat worth $2.50 per bushel, and rye worth $2.00 per bushel. 
How much chaff, of no value, must he mix with th( wheat and 
rye, that, if he fill the box, a bushel of the mixture miy be sold 
at $1.80? 

Ans. 40bu. each of wheat and rye, and 20 bushels )f chaff. 

3. I have two kinds of molasses, which cost me 20 and 30 
cents per gallon ; I wish to fill a hogshead, that w.U hold 80 
gallons, with those two kinds. How much of each kind musjb 
be taken, that I may sell a gallon of the mixture at 25 cents per 
gallon, and make 10 per cent, on my purchase? 

Ans. 58-r\ of 20 cents, and 21 /-j- of 30 cents. 

4. I have sugars at 10 cents and 15 cents per pDund. How 
much of each must be taken, that a mixture containbg 60 pounds 
shall be worth $7.20? 

Ans. B^ pounds at 10 cents, and 24 pounds ai 15 cents. 



Question. — Art. 322. How do you find what quantity of e(Mh ingredient 
most be taken when the sum and mean price are given 7 
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^ XLII. PERMUTATION. 

Art. 323* Permutation is the process of finding the different 
orders in which may be arranged a given number of things. 

Art. 324. To find the number of different arrangements 
that can be made of any given number of things. 

Ex. 1. How many different numbers may be formed from the 
figures of the following number, 432, making use of three figures 
in each number ? Ans. 6. 

FIRST opKRATioN. In the Ist Operation, 

4 3 2, 4 2 3, 3 4 2, 3 2 4, 2 4 3, 2 3 4. we have made all the 

different arrangements 

SKCOND opEUTioN. that (Sin be made of the 

1 X 2 X 5 = 6* given figures, and find 

the number to be 6. In 
the second operation, the same result is obtained by simply multipl v- 
ing together the first three of the digits, a number equal to the 
number of figures to be arranged. Hence the following 

Rule. — Multiply together all the terms of the natural series of num- 
bers^ from 1 up to the given number ^ and the last product will be the 
answer required, 

« 

Examples for Practicb. 

2. My family consists of nine persons, and eacK" person has 
his particular seat around my table. Now, if their situations 
were to be changed once each day, for how many days could they 
be seated in a different position ? 

Ans. 362880 days, or 994 years 70 days. 

3. On a certain shelf in my library there are 12 books. If a 
person should remove them without noticing their order, what 
would be the probability of his replacing them in the same posi- 
tion they were at first? Ans. 1 to 479001600. 

4. How many words can be made from the letters in the word 
" Embargo," provided that any arrangement of them may be 
used, and Uiat all the letters shall be taken each time ? 

Ans. 5040 words. 

QuBSTiows. — Art 323. What is permutation ? — Art. 324. What is the rule 
for finding the number of arrangements that can be made of any given num- 
ber of things 7 
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• * XLIII. MENSURATION OF SURFACES. 

Art. 325t A surface is a magnitude, which has length and 
breadth without thickness. 

The surface or superficial contents of a figure are called its 
area. 

m 

Art. 326i An angle is the inclination or opening of two 
lines, which meet in a point. 

A right angle is an angle formed by one line 
falling perpendicularly on another, and it con- 
tains 90 degrees ; as A 6 C. 

An acute angle is an angle less than a right 
angle, or less than 90 degrees ; as E B 0. 

An obtuse angle is an angle greater than a 
right angle, or more than 90 degrees ; as FB C. 

The Triangle. 

Art. 327* A triangle is a figure having three sides and three 
angles. It receives the particular names of an equilateral tri- 
angle, isosceles triangle^ and scalene triangle. 

It is also called a right-angled triangle when it has one right 
ansle ; an acute-angled triangle, when it has all its angles acute ; 
and an ol/tiise-angled triangle, when it has one obtuse angle. 

The base of a triangle, or other plane figure, is the lowest 
side, or that which is parallel to the hcfrizon ; as C D. 

The altitude of a triangle is a line drawn fix)m one of its 
angles perpendicular to its oppoidte side or base ; as A B. 

A 

An equilateral triangle is a figure which has its /\\ 
three sides equal. / j \ 




QmssTioNS. — Art 325. What is a surface 7 What are the suporfioial con- 
tents of a flgure called ? — Art. 326. What is an angle ? What is a right 
angle ? An acute angle ? An obtuse angle 7 — Art. 327. What is a triangle ? 
What particular names does it receive 7 When is it called a right-angled 
triangle 7 When an acute-angled triangle 7 When an obtuse-angled tri- 
angle 7 What is the base of » triangle? What the altitude 7 What is m 
•qttiJat«ral triafigla 7 
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An isosceles triangle is a figure which has two of its 
sides equal. 

A scalene triangle is a figure which has its three 
sides unequal. 

A right-anjgled triangle is a figure having three 
sides and three angles, one of which is a right 
angle. 

Art. 328 • To find the area of a triangle. 

Rule 1. — Multiply the base by half the cdtitude, and the product 
win be the area. Or, 

Rule 2. — Add the three sides together, take half that sum, and from 
this subtract each side separately ; then multiply the half of the sum 
and these remainders together, and the square root. of this product will 
be the area, 

1. What are the contents of a triangle, whose base is 24 feet, 
and whose perpendicular height is 18 feet? Ans. 216 feet. 

2. What are the contents of a triangular piece of land, whose 
0ides are 50 rods, 60 rods, and 70 rods 7 

Ans. 1469.69+ rods. 

The Quadrilateral. 

Art. 329. A quadrilateral is a figure having four sides, 
and consequently four wnglcs. It comprehends the rectangle, 
square, rhombus, rhomboid, trapezium, and trapezoid. 

Art. 330* A parallelogram is any quadrilateral whose 
opposite sides are parallel. It takes the particular names of 
rectangle, square, rhombus, and rhomhoid. 

The altitude of a parallelogram is a perpendicular line drawn 
between its opposite sides ; as D in the rhomboid. 



Questions. — What is an isosceles triangle T A scalene triangle T A right- 
angled triangle ? — Art. 328. What is the first rule for finding the area of a 
triangle 7 What the second ? — Art. 329. What is a quadrilateral ? What 
figures does it comprehend ? — Art. 330. What is a parallelogram T What 
particular names does it take ? What is the altitude of a paraUelo|p-am 7 
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A rectangle is » right-angled parallelogram, 
whose opposite sides are equal. 



A square is a parallelogram, having four 
aqc^d sides and four right angles. 



A rhotnhoid is an ohlique-angled parallelo- 
gram, whose opposite sides are equal. 




A rhomhiis is an oblique-angled parallelogram, 
having all its sides equal. 

Art. 831 • To find the area of a parallelogram. 

RuLi. — Muiiipiy the base by tKe altUnde, and the prodttd wiU be thi 



area* 



1. What are the contents of a board 25 feet long and 3 feet 
wide ? Ans. 75 square feet. 

2. What is the difference between the contents of two floors ; 
one is 87 feet long and 27 feet wide, and the other if* 40 feet 
long and 20 feet wide? Ans. 199 squuie feet. 

8. The base of a rhombus is 15 feet, and its perpendicular 
height is 12 feet; what are its contents? 

Ans. 180 square feet. 



w 

Art. S33« A trapezoid is a quadrilateral, 
which has only one pair of its opposite sides 
parallel. 

Art. 333* To find the area of a trapezoid. 

RcLB Multiply half of the swn of the parallel sides by the altitude^ 

and the product is t/ie area. • 

1. What is the area of a trapezoid, the longer parallel side 

QiTvsTTOKS. — What is a rectangle T A square T A rhomboid T A rhom- 
bus? — Art. 331. What is the rule for fiuding the area of a parallelogram 7 
— Art 332. What is a trapezoid 7 — Art 333. What is the rule for finding 
the area of a trapeioid 7 
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being 482 feet, the shorter 824 feet, and the altitude 216 
feet? Ana. 87048 square feet. 

2. What is the area of a plank, whose length is 22 feet, the 
width of the wider end being 28 inches, and of the narrower 20 
inches ? • Ans. 44 square feet. 

Art. 33 1 • A trapezium is a quadrilateral, 
which has neither two of its opposite sides paral- 
lel. 

A didgoTud is a line joining any two opposite 
angles of a quadrilateral ; as L F. 

Art. 335* To find the area of a trapezium. 

Rule. — Divide the trapezium into two triangles by a diagonal y and 
hen find the areas of these triai\gles; their sum will be the area of the 
trapezium, 

1. What is the area of a trapezium, whose diagonal is 65 
feet, and the length of *the perpendiculars let fall upon it are 14 
and 18 feet? Ans. 1040 square feet? 

2. What is the area of a trapezium, whose diagonal is 125 
rods, and the length of the perpendiculars let fall upon it are 70 
and 85 rods ? Ans. 9687.5 square rods. 

The Polygon. 

Art. 336« A polygon is any rectilineal figure having more 
than four sides and four angles. It takes the particular names 
of pentagon, which is a polygon of five sides ; hexagon, one of 
six sides ; heptagon, one of seven sides ; octagon, one of eight 
sides; ivonagon, one of*. nine sides; decagon, one of ten sides; 
undecagon, one of eleven sides; and dodecagon^ one of twelve 
sides. 

Art. 337, A regular polygon is a plane 
rectilineal figure, which has all its sides and all its 
angles equal. 

The perimeter of a polygon is the sum of all its 
sides. 

Art. 338. To find the area of a regular polygon. 




Questions. — Art. 334. What is a trapezium T What is a diagoDal ? — 
Art. 335. What is the rule for finding the area of a trapezium ? — Art. 336. 
What is a polygon ? What partiouUr names does it take ? — Art 337. What 
is a regular polygon ? 
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Rule. — Mvltijily the verimeter hy half the perpendicular let faU 
from the cetUre on one oj Us sides, and the proditct will be the area, 

1. What is the area of a regular pentagon, whose sides are 
each 35 feet, and the perpendicular 24.08 feet? 

• Ans. 2107 square feet. 

2. What is the area of a regular hexagon, whose sides are 
each 20 feet, and the perpendicular 17.32 feet? 

Ans. 1039.20 square feet. 

The Circlb. 

Art. 339« A circle is a plane figure bounded 
bj a curved line, every part of which is equally 
distant from a point, called its centre. ♦ g 

The ciraimfereiwe or periphery of a circle is 
the line which bounds it. 

The diameter of a circle is a line drawn through the centre, 
and terminated by the circumference ; as 6 H. 

-Art. 840. To find the circumference of a circle, the diameter 
being given. 

Rule. — Multiply the diameter hy 3.141592, and the product is the 
drciunference. 

1. What is the circumference of a circle, whose diameter is 
50 feet? Ans. 157.0796-f- feet. 

2. A gentleman has a circular garden whose diameter is 100 
rods; what is the length of the fence necessary to enclose it? 

Ans. 314.15-}- rods. 

Art. 31 !• To find the diameter of a circle, the circumference 
being given. 

Rule. — Multiply tlie ^circumference by .318309, and the product wiU 
he the diameter, 

1. What is the diameter of a circle, whose circumference is 
80 miles? Ans. 25.46+ miles. 

2. If the circumference of a wheel is 62.84 feet, what is the 
diameter ? ' Ans. 20-|- feet. 

Questions. — What is the perimeter of a polygon T — Art. 338. What is the 
rule for Coding the area of a regular polygon ? — Ari. 339. What is a circle 7 
What is the circumference of a circle ? The diameter of a circle ? — Art. 340. 
Whtit is the rule for finding the circumference of a circle, the diameter being 
given 7 — Art. 341. A\'hat ifl the rule for finding the diameter of a oirole, the 
oiroumference being giyen? 



i 
i 
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Art. 342. To find the area of a circle, the diameter, the 
oircuraference, or both, being given. 

Rule 1. — Multiply the s(piare of ihe diameter by .785398, and the 
product is the area. Or, 

Rule 2. — Multiply the square of the (circumference by .079577, and 
the product is the area. Or, 

Rule 3. — Multiply half the diameter by half the circumference^ and 
the product is the area. 

1. If the diameter of a circle be 200 feet, what is the area 7 

Ans. 31415.92 square feet. 

2. There is a certain farm, in the form of a circle, whose cir- 
cumference is 400 rods ; how many acres does it contain ? 

Ans. 79A. 211. 12+p. 

Art. 343 • To find the side of a square equal in area to a 
given circle. 

The square in the figure is supposed to have thQ 
same area as the circle. 



Rule 1. — Multiply the diameter by .886227, and the product is the 
tide of an equal square. Or, 

Rule 2. — Multiply the circumference by .282094, and the product 
15 the side of an equal sipiare. 

1. We have a round field 40 rods in diameter ; what is the 
side of a square field that will contain the same quantity ? 

Ans. 35 .44-}- rods. 

2. I have a circular field 100 rods in circumference ; what 
must be the side of a square field that shall contain the same 
area ? Ans. 28.2 -|- rods. 

Art. 344t To find the side of a square inscribed in a given 
circle. 

A square is said to be inscribed in a circle when 
each of its angles touches the circumference or 
periphery of the circle. « 



Questions. — Art. 342. What is the rule for finding the area of a circle, 
when the diameter is given 7 When the circumference is given T When the 
diameter and circumference are both given ? — Art. 343. What is the first 
rule for finding the side of a square equal in area to a given circle 7 What 
the second 7 — Art. 344. When is a square said to be inscribed in a circle 7 
What is the first rule for finding the side of a square inscribed in a circle 7 
The Moond 7 
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Rule 1. — Multiply the diameter by .707106, and the product is the 
Mtde of the S(/uare inscribed. Or, 

Rule 2. — Multiply the circumference by .225079, and the product 
IS the side of the stpiare inscribed, 

1. What is the thickness of a square stick of timber that may 
be hewn from a log 30 inches in diameter 7 

Ans. 21.21+ inches. 

2. How large a square field may be inscribed in a circle whose 
circumference is 100 rods? Ans. 22.5-j- rods square. 

The Ellipse. 

Art. 345. An Ellipse is an oval figure having 
two diameters, or axes, the longer of which is 
called the transverse and the shorter the conjitgate 
diameter. 

Art. 316. To find the area of an ellipse. 

Rule. — Multiply the two diameters together, and their product by 
.785398 ; the last product is the area, 

1. What is the area of an ellipse whose transverse diameter 
is 14 inches, and its conjugate diameter 10 inches ? 

Ans. 109.95-f- square inches. 

2. What is the area of an elliptical table, 8 feet long and 5 
feet wide? Ans. 31 square feet, 59+ square inches. 




*XLIV. MENSURATION OP SOLIDS. 

Art. 347* A solid is a magnitude which has length, breadth, 
and thickness. 

Mensuration of solids includes two operations : first, to find 
their superficial contents, and, second, their ^lidities. 

The Prism. 

Art. 348 • A prism i^ a solid whose ends are any plane 
figures which are equal and similar, and whose sides are par- 
allelograms. It takes particular names, according to the figure 

QuESTioirs. — Art. 345. What is an ellipse 7 What is the longer diameter 
called 7 The shorter 7 — Art 346. What is the rule for finding the area of 
an ellipse 7 — Art. 347. What is a solid 7 What two operations does men- 
suration of solids include 7 — Art. 848. What is a prism 7 What particular 
names does it take 7 
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of its base or ends, namely, triangidar prism, iquare prism, 
pentagonal prism, &o. 

The base of a, prism is either end ; and of solids in general, 
the part upon which they are supposed to stand. 

All prisms irhosc bases are parallelograms are comprehended 
under the general name paralMopipedons or paraUdojnpeds. 



I 



A triangular prism b a solid wRose base is a tri- 
' angle. 



. A iquare prism is a solid whose base ia a aqoare, 
and when all the aides are squares it is called a cube. 



A pentagotud prism is a solid whose base is a penta- 



Art. 349. To find the surface of a prism. 
Rule. — Multiply the perimeter of its base by its height, and to this 
product add the area of the two ends ; the sum is the area of the prism, 

1. What are the superficial contents of a triangular prism, 
the width of whose side is 3 feet, and its length 15 Feet 7 

Ans. 142.79+ square feet. • 

2. What is the surface of a square prism, whose side is 9 feet 
wide, and it* length 25 feet? Ana. 1062 square feet. 

AaT. 350. To find the solidity of a prism. 
Rule. — Multiply the area of the base by the height, and tkeprodaet 
is the solidity. 

QDESTiona. — What Ii ttaa bus of a priim and of lolids In general T What 
I< a paralLelopiped er paralleLopipsdon T What ii a trianEalar prismT A. 
•quaro priam T A psntagonal prisaiT — Art. 349. What 1» the nila for find- 
ing tha lurfacB of a priemT— Art. 3S0. What fi tba rale for flndlng tlM 
(oUdIt; of a prltm T 
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1. What are the contents of a triangolar prism, whose length 
IS 20 feet, and the three sides of its triangular end or base 5, 4. 
and 3 feet? Ans. 120 cubic feet. 

2. How many cubic feet are there in a cube, whose sides are 
8 feet? Ans. 512 cubic feet. 

8. What is the number of cubic feet in a room 30 feet long, 
20 feet wide, and 10 feet high? Ans. 6000 cubic feet. 

The Cylinder. 

Abt. 351 1 A CTUNDER is a round solid, of uniform 
diameter, with circular ends. 

The axis of a cylinder is a straight line drawn through 
it, from the centre of one end to the centre of the other. 

Aet. 352. To find the surface of a cylinder. 

Rule. — Multiply the drcumference of the hose by the altitude, and 
to the product add the areas of the two ends ; the sum will he the whole 
surface, 

1. What is the surface of a cylinder, whose length is 4 feet, 
and the circumference 3 feet ? Ans. 13.43-^ square feet. 

2. John Snow has a roller 12 feet long and 2 feet in diameter ; 
what is its convex surfkce? Ans. 75.39-}- square feet 

Art. 353* To find the solidity of a cylinder. 

Rule. — Multiply the area of the hose by the altitude, and the prod- 
uct will be the solidity. 

1. What is the solidity of a cylinder 8 feet in length and 2 
feet in diameter? Ans. 25.13-[- cubic feet. 

2. What is the solidity of a cylinder, whose diameter is 5 feet, 
and its altitude 20 feet ? Ans. 392.69-f- cubic feet. 

The Pyramid and Cone. 

Art. 354. A pyramid is a solid, standing on a 
triangular, square, or polygonal base, with its sides 
tapermg uniformly to a point at the top, called the 
vertex. 

The slant height of a pyramid is a line drawn from 
the vertex to the middle of one of the sides of the base. 




QxjKSTioKS. — Art. 351. What is a cylinder ? What is the axis of a cylin 
der 7 — Art 352. What is the rule for finding the surface of a cylinder ? — 
Art. 353. What is the rule for finding the solidity of a cylinder T — Art. 354. 
What is a pyramid 7 What fs the slant height of a pyramid ? 
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Abt. 355. A CONB is a solid, having a circle for 
its base, and tapering uniformly to a point, called the 
vertex. 

The altitude of a pyramid and of a cone is a line 
drawn from the vertex perpendicular to the plane of 
the base ; as B 0. ^\ 

The slant height of a cone is a line drawn from the vertex to 
the circumference of the base ; as A C. 

Abt. 356* To find the surface of a pyramid and of a cone. 

Rule. — Multiply the perimeter or the circumference of the hose by 
half its slant height^ and the product is the convex surface. 

1. How many yards of cloth, that is 27 inches wide, will it 
require to cover the sides of a pyramid whose slant height is 
100 feet, and whose perimeter at the base is 54 feet 7 

Ans. 400 yards. 

2. Required the convex surface of a cone, whose slant height 
i« 50 feet, and the circumference at its base 12 feet. 

Ans. 300 square feet. 

Abt. 357* To find the solidity of a pyramid and of a cone. 

Rule. — Multiply the area of the base by one third of its altitude^ 
and the product will be its solidity. 

1. The largest of the Egyptian pyramids is square at its base, 
and measures 693 feet on a side. Its height is 500 feet. Now, 
supposing it to come to a point at its vertex, *what are its solid 
contents, and how many miles in length of wall would it make, 
4 feet in height and 2 feet thick ? 

Ans. 80,041,500 cubic feet; 1894.9 miles in length. 

2. What are the solid contents of a cone, whose height is 30 
feet, and the diameter of its base 5 feet 7 Ans. 196. 3 -f- feet. 

Abt. 358. A fbustum op a pybamid is the part 
that remains after cutting off the top, by a plane 
parallel to the base. 



Questions. — Art. 355. What is a cone ? What is the altitude of a pyra- 
mid and of a cone? What is the slant height of a cone 7 — Art. 366. What 
is the rule for finding the surface of a pyramid and of a cone 7 — Art. 367. 
What is the rule for finding the solidity of a pyramid and of a cone ? — Art. 
358. What is the frustum of a pyramid? 
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Art. 359. A frustum of a conk is the part 
that remains after cutting off the top, by a plane 
parallel to the base. 

Art. 360. To find the surface of a frustum of a pyramid or 
of a cone. 

Rule. — Add the perimeters or the circumferences of the two ends 
together J and multiply this sum by half the slant height. Then add the 
areas of the two ends to this product y and their sum will be the surface, 

1. There is a square pyramid, whose top is broken off 20 feet 
Blant height from the base. The length of each side at the base 
is 8 feet, and at the top 4 feet ; what is its whole surface ? 

Ans. 560 square feet. 

2. There is a frustum of a cone, whose slant height is 12 feet, 
the circumference of the base 18 feet, and that of the upper end 
9 feet; what is its whole surface? 

Ans. 194.22-}- square feet. 

Art. 361. To find the solidity of a frustum of a pyramid or 
of a cone. 

Rule. — Find the ar^a of the two ends of the frustum ; multiply these 
two areas together, and t xtract the square root of the product. To this 
root add the two areas, and multiply their sum by one third of the alti- 
tude of the^ frustum; the product will be the solidity. 

1. What is the solidity of the frustum of a square pyramid, 
whose height is 30 feet, and whose side at the bottom is 20 feet, 
and at the top 10 feet? Ans. 7000 cubic feet. 

2. What are the contents of a stick of timber 20 feet long, 
and the diameter at the larger end 12 inches, and at the smaller 
end 6 inches ? Ans. 9.162+ feet. 

The Sphere. 

Art. 362* A sphere is a solid, bounded by one 
continued convex surface, every part of which is 
equally distant from a point within, called the 
centre. 

The axis or diameter of a sphere is a line passing through the 
centre, and terminated by the surface. 




Questions. — Art. 359. What is the frustum of a cone 7 — Art 360. What 
is the rule for finding the surface of a frustum of a pyramid or of a cone ? — 
Art. 361. What is the rule for finding the solidity of a frustum of a pyramid 
or of a oone ? — Art. 362. What is a sphere 7 What is the diameter or axil 
of a sphere 7 
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Art. 363* To find the surface of a sphere. 

Rule. — Multiply the diameter by the circumference, and the product 
will be the surface. 

1. What is the convex surface of a globe, whose diameter is 
20 inches ? Ans. 1256.6+ square inches. 

2. If the diameter of the earth is 8000 miles, what is its 
convex surface ? Ans. 201061888 square miles 

Art. 361. To find the solidity of a sphere. 

Rule. — Multiply the cube of the diameter by .523598, and the prod- 
uct is the solidity. 

1. What is the solidity of a sphere, whose diameter is 20 
inches? Ans. 4188.7-}- inches. 

2. K the diameter of a globe or sphere is 5 feet, how many 
cubic feet does it contain ? Ans. 65.44-|- cubic feet. 

Abt. 365 • To find how large a cube may be cut from any 
given sphere, or be inscribed in it. 

Rule. — Square the diameter of the sphere, divide the product by,Z, 
and eastract the square root of the quotient for the answer. 

1. How large a cube nmy be inscribed in a sphere 10 inches 
in diameter ? Ans. 5.773-j- inches. 

2. What is the side of a cube that may be cut &om a sphere 
80 inches in diameter 7 Ans. 17.32-}- feet. 

The Spheroid. 

Art. 366t A spheroid is a solid, generated by 
the revolution of an ellipse about one of its diam- 
eters. 

If the ellipse revolves about its longer or transverse diameter, 
the spheroid is prolate, or ohUmg ; if about its shorter or conju' 
gate diameter, tiie spheroid is Mate, or flattened. 

Art. 367 • To find the solidity of a spheroid. 

Rule 1. — Multiply the square of the shorter axis by the longer axis, 
and this product by .523598, if the spheroid is prolate, and the product 
will be its solidity. 

Questions. — Art. 363. What is the rule for finding the surfaoe of a 
rohere ? — Art. 364. What is the rule for finding the solidity of a sphere ?— ' 
Art. 365. What is the rule for finding how Iarge*a cube can be cut from a 
giyen sphere ? — Art 366. What is a spheroid T What is a prolate spheroid T 
What an oblate spheroid 7 — Art. 367. What is the rule fbr finding the solidity 
«>f a sphen4d 7 

27=* 
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Ruia 2. If it is oblate^ multiply the square of the longer axis hy 

the shorter axis, and this produU by .523598 ; the last product will be 
the solidity, 

1. What is the solidity of a prolate spheroid, whose transverse 
axis is 30 feet, and the conjugate axis 20 feet? 

Ans. 6283.17+ cubic feet. 

2. What is the solidity of an oblate spheroid, whose axes are 
80 and 10 feet? Ans. 4712.38+ cubic feet. 



«XLV. MENSURATION OF LUMBER AND 

TIMBER. 

Art. 368t All rectangular and square lumber and timber, as 
planks, joists, beams, &c., are usually surveyed by board meas- 
ure, the board bemg considered to be 1 inch in thickness. Round 
timber is sometimes measured by the ton, and sometimes by board 
measure. 

Abt. 869. To find the contents of a board. 

Rule. — Multiply the length of the board, taken in feet, by its 
breadth, taken in inches, and divide this product by 12; the quotient is 
the contents in square feet. 

1. What are the contents of a board 18 inches wide and 16 
feet long? ' Ans. 24 feet. 

2. What are the contents of a board 24 feet long and 30 
inches wide ? Ans. 60 feet. 

Art. 370, To find the contents of joists, beams, &c. 

Rule. — Multiply the depth, taken in inches, by the thickness, and 
this product by the length, in feet ; divide the last product by 12, and 
*he quotient is the contents in feet, 

1. What are the contents of a joist 4 inches wide, 3 inches 
thick, and 12 feet long? Ans. 12 feet. 

2. What are the contents of a square stick of timber 25 feet 
long and 10 inches thick ? Ans. 208 J feet. 

Art. 371 • To find the contents of round timber. 

Rule. — Multiply the length of the stick, taken in feet, by the square 
of one fourth the girt, taken in inches ; divide this product by 144, ana 
the quotient is the contents in cubic feet. 

Qttestiohs. — Art. 368. >By what measure are planks, joists, Ao., nsaally 
■nryeyed 7 What is the usual thickness of a board 7 How is round timber 
measured 7 — Art. 369. What is the rale for finding the contents of a board 7 
— Art. 370. What is the rule for finding the contents of joists, Ac 7 
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Note 1. — The girt is usually taken about one third the distance from 
the larger to the smaller end. 

Note 2. — A ton of timber, estimated by this method, contains 50fxy^ 
cubio feet 

1. How many cubic feet of timber in a stick, whose length is 
50 feet, and whose girt is 60 inches ? Ans. 78^ cubic feet. 

2. What are the contents of a stick, whose length is 30 feet, 
and girt 30 inches? Ans. 11.7+ solid feet. 



*XLVI. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

1. What number is that, to which if ^ be added, the sum 
will be 7J ? Ans. 7§. 

2. What number is that, from which if 3f be taken, the re- 
mainder will be 4i ? Ans. 7j|. 

3. What number is that, to which if Bf be added, and the sum 
divided by 5^, the quotient will be 5? Ans. 23f. 

4. Frojji ^j of a mile take J of a fiirlong. 

Ans. 4fur. 12rd. 8ft. Sin. 

5. John Swift can travel 7 miles in f of an hour, but Thomas 
Slow can travel only 5 miles in ^y of an hour. Both started 
from Danvers at the same time for Boston, the distance being 12 
miles. How much sooner will Swift arrive in Boston than Slow ? 

Ans. 12^f seconds. 

6. If f of a ton cost $49, what will Icwt. cost ? 

Ans. $3.92. 

7. How many bricks 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick, will it take to build a wall 40 feet long, 20 feet 
high, and 2 feet thick ? Ans. 43200 bricks. 

8. How many bricks will it take to build the walls of a house, 
which is 80 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 25 feet high, the wall to 
be 12 inches thick ; the brick being of the same dimensions as 
in the last question ? Ans. 159300 bricks. 

9. How many tiles, 8 inches square, will cover a floor 18 feet 
long, and 12 feet wide ? Ans. 486 tiles. 

10. K it cost $18.25 to carry llcwt. 3qr. 191b. 46 miles, 
how much must be paid for carrying 83cwt. 2qr. lUb. 96 milps? 

Ans. $266.70fo-f^. 

11. A merchant sold a piece of cloth for $24, and thereby 
lost 25 per cent. ; what would he have gained had he sold it for 
$34 ? Ans. 6} per cent. 
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12. Booght a hogshead of molasses, containing 120 gallons 
for $30 ; but 20 gallons having leaked out, for what must 1 sell 
the remainder per gallon to gam $10? Ans. $0.40. 

13. Bought a quantity of goods for $128.25, and haying kept 
them on hand 6 months, for what must I sell them to gain 6 
per cent. ? Ans. $140.02. 

14. If a sportsman spends i of his time in smoking, ^ in 
*' gunning," 2 hours per day in loafing, and 6 hours in eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, how much remains for useM purposes ? 

Ans. 2 hours. 

15. If a lady spend ^ of her time in sleep, | in making coZZs, 
^ at her toilet, f in reading novels, and 2 hours each day in 
receiving visits, how large a portion of her time will remain for 
improving her mind, and for domestic employments? 

Ans. 3§{ hours per day. 

16. If 5f ells English cost $15.16, what will 71 J yards cost? 

Ans. $155.39. 

17. If a staff 4 feet long cast a shadow 5f feet, what is the 
height of a steeple whose shadow is 150 feet? 

Ans. 107f feet. 

18. Borrowed of James Day $150 for six months; after- 
wards I Tent him $100; how long shall he keep it to compensate 
him for the sum he lent me ? Ans. 9 months. 

19. A certain town is taxed $6045.50 ; the valuation of the 
town is $293275.00 ; there are 150 polls in the town, which are 
taxed $1.20 each. What is the tax on a dollar, and what does 
A pay, who has 4 polls, and whose property is valued at $3675 ? 

Ans. $0.02. A's tax $78.30. 

20. D. Sanborn's garden is 23f rods long, and 13^ rods 
wide, and is surrounded by a good fence 7| feet high. Now, if 
he shall make a walk around his garden within the fence, 7^ 
feet wide, how much will remain for cultivation? 

Ans. lA. 3R. 7p. 85|^fift. 

21. J. Ladd's garden is 100 feet long and 80 feet wide ; he 
wishes to enclose it with a ditch, to be dug outside, 4 feet 
wide ; how deep must it be dug, that the soil taken from it 
may raise the surface one foot ? Ans. 5^^ feet, 

22. How many yards of paper, that is 30 inches wide, will 
it require to cover the walls of a room that is 15 J feet long, 
11^ feet wide, and 7f feet high ? Ans. 55^ yards. 

23. Charles Carleton has agreed to plaster the above room, 
walls and ceiling, at 10 cents per square yard ; what will be 
^is bill ? Ans. $ 6.54^. 
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24. What is the interest of $17.86, from Feb. 9, 1850, to 
Oct. 29, 1852, at 7^ per cent. ? Ans. 83.52+. 

25. Kequircd the superficial surface of the largest cube that 
can be inscribed in a sphere 30 inches in diameter. 

Ans. 1800 inches. 

26. What is due, on the following note, at compound interest, 
Oct. 29, 1862? 

$1000. Saiem, N. H„ Oct. 29, 1856. 

For value received^ I promise to pay Lutker Emerson^ Jr.^ 
or order y on demandy one thozcsand doUars with interest, 

Emerson Lutheb 
Attest, Adams Ayeb. 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

Jan. 1, 1857, was received $125.00, 

June 5, 1857, do. $316.00, 

Sept. 25, 1857, do. $417.00, 

April 1, 1858, do. $100.00, 

July 7, 1858, do. $ 50.00. 

Ans. $53.79. 

27. How many cubic inches are contained in a cube that may 
be inscribed in a sphei;p 40 inches in diameter ? 

Ans. 12316.8+ inches. 

28. The dimensions of a bushel measure are 18^^ inches wide 
and 8 inches deep ; what should be the dimensions of a similar 
meiisure that would contain 4 quarts 7 

Ans. 9^ inches wide, 4 inches deep. 

29. A gentleman willed ^ of his estate to his wife, and ^ 
of the remainder to his oldest son, and ^ of the residue, which 
was $151.33 j^, to his oldest daughter ; how much of his estate 
is left to be divided among his other heirs 7 

Ans. $756.66§. 

30. A man bequeathed j- of his estate to his son, and -^ of the 
remainder to his daughter, and the residue to his wife; the 
difference between his son and daughter's portion was $100 ; 
what did he give his wife 7 Ans. $600,00. 

31. Sold a lot of shingles for $50, and by so doing I gained 
12jJ per cent. ; what was their value 7 Ans. $44.44f . 

32. If ^y of a yard cost $5.00, what quantity will $17.50 
purchase 7 Ans. f J yard. 

33. John Savory and Thomas Hardy traded in company; 
Savory put in for capital $1000 ; they gained $128.00 ; Hardy 
received for his share of the gains $70 ; what was his capital 7 

Ans. $1206.89^. 
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84. R Fuller lent a certain sum of money to C. Lamson, and 
at the end of 3 years, 7 months, and 20 days, he received inter- 
est and principal $1000 ; what was the sum lent ? 

Ans. $820.79f f^-. 

85. Lent $88 for 18 months, and received for interest and 
principal $97.57 ; what was the per cent. ? Ans. 7 J per cent. 

86. When f of a gallon cost $87, what cost 7^ gallons? 

Ans. $1051.25. 

87. When $71 are paid for 18f yards of broadcloth, what 
cost 5 yards 7 Ans. $19.26^^^^. 

88. How many yards of cloth, at $4.00 per yard, must be 
given for 18 tons 17cwt. 3qr. of sugar, at $9.50 per cwt. 7 

Ans. 897^ yards. 

89. How much grain, at $1.25 per bushel, must be given for 
98 bushels of salt, at $0.45 per bushel 7 

Ans. 85^ bushels. 

40. A person, being asked the time of day, replied that ^ of 
the time passed from noon was equal to -j^ of the time to mid- 
night Beqiiired the time. Ans. 40 minutes past 4. 

41. On a certain night, in the year 1852, rain fell to the 
depth of 8 inches in the town of Haverhill ; the town contains 
about 20,000 square acres. Kequired the^ number of hogsheads 
of water &llen, supposing each hogshead to contain 100 gallons, 
and each gallon 282 cubic inches. 

Ans. 18346042hhd. 55gal. Iqt. Opt. 2i^gi. 

42. If the sun pass over one degree in 4 minutes, and the 
lon^tude of Boston is 71^ 4' west, what will be the time at 
Boston, when it is llh. 16m. A. M. at London? 

Ans. 6h. 31m. 44sec. A. M. 

43. When it is 2h. 86m. A. M. at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in longitude 18® 24' east, what is the time at Cape Horn, in 
longitude 67** 21' west? Ans. 8h. 53m. P. M. 

44. Yesterday my longitude, at noon, was 16** 18' west ; to- 
day I perceive by my watch, which has kept correct time, that 
the sun is on the meridian at llh. 86m. ; what is my longitude 7 

Ans. 10*» 18' west. 

45. Sound, uninterrupted, will pass 1142 feet in 1 second; 
how long will it be in passing from Boston to London, the dis- 
tance being about 8000 miles? Ans. 3h. 51m. 10-j-sec. 

46. The time which elapsed between seeing the flash of a gun 
and hearing its report was 10 seconds; what was the distance? 

Ans. 2 miles 860 feet. 

47. J. Pearson has tea, which he barters with M. Swift, at 
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10 cents per lb. more than it costs him, against sugar, which 
costs Swift 15 cents per pound, but which he puts at 20 cents 
per pound ; what was the &:st cost of the tea 7 

Ans. $0.30 per lb. 

48. Q and Y barter; Q makes of 10 cents 12 J cents; T 
makes of 15 cents 19 cents ; which makes the most per cent., and 
how much? Ans. Y makes If per cent, more than Q. 

49. A certain individual was bom in 1786, September 25, at 
23 minutes past 3 o'clock, A. M. ; how many minutes old will 
he be July 4, 1844, at 30 minutes past 5 o'clock, P. M., reck- 
oning 365 days for a year, excepting leap years, which have 366 
days each? Ans. 30,386,287 minutes. 

50. The longitude of a certain star is 3s. 14° 26' 14", and 
the longitude of the moon at the same time is 8s. 19° 43' 28" ; 
how fiir will the moon have to move in her orbit to be in con- 
junction with the star? ^ Ans. 6s. 24° 42' 46". 

51. From a small field, containing 3A. IB. 23p. 200ft., there 
were sold 1 A. 211. 37p. 30yd. 8ft. ; what quantity remained ? 

Ans. lA. 2R. 25p. 21yd. 5ft. 36in. 

52. What part of f of an acre is f of an acre ? 

Ans. ff . 

53. A thief was brought before a certain judge, and it was 
proved that he had stolen property to the value of 1£. 19s 
ll£d. He was sentenced ei^er to one year's imprisonment in 
the county jail, or to pay 1£. 19s. llf d. for the value of every 
pound he had stolen ; required the amount of the fine. 

Ans. 3£. 19s. lid. O^qr. 

54. My chaise having been injured by a very bad boy, I am 
obliged to sell it for $68.75, which is 40 per cent, less than its 
original value; what was the cost? Ans. $114.58^. 

55. Charles Webster's horse is valued at $120, but he will 
not sell him for less than $134.40 ; what per cent, does he intend 
to make? Ans. 12 per cent. 

56. Three merchants, L. Emerson, E. Bailey, and S. Curtiss, 
engage in a cotton speculation. Emerson advanced $3600, 
Bailey $4200, and Curtiss $2200. They invested their whole 
capital in cotton, for which they received $15000 in bills on a 
bank in New Orleans. These bills were sold to a Boston broker 
at 15 per cent, below par ; what is each man's net gain ? 

Ans. Emerson $990.00, Bailey $1155.00, Curtiss $605.00. 

57. Bought a box made of plank, 3^ inches thick. Its length 
on the outside is 4ft. 9in., its breadth 3ft. 7in., and its height 
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2fl. llin. How many square feet did it require to make the 
box, and how many cubic feet will it hold ? 

Ans. YOg^ square feet, 29^ cubic feet. 

58. how many bricks will it require to construct the walls 
of a house, 64 feet long, and 32 feet wide, and 28 feet high? 
The walls are to be 1ft. 4in. thick, and there are also three doons 
7fb. 4in. high, and 3ft. Sin. wide ; also 14 windows 3 feet wide 
and 6 feet high, and 16 windows 2ft. Sin. wide and 5ft. Sin. high. 
Each brick is to be 8 inches long, and 4 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick. Ans. 167,480 bricks. 

59. John Brown gave to his three sons, Benjamin, Samuel, 
and William, $1000, to be divided in the proportion of ^, ^, and 
^, respectively ; but William, having received a fortune by his 
wife, resigns his share to his brothers. It is required to divide 
the whole sum between Benjamin and Samuel. "" 

Ans. Benjamin $571.42f ; Samuel $428.57f . 

60. Peter Webster rented a house for 1 year to Thomas Bai- 
ley, for $100 ; at the end of four months Bailey rented one 
half of the house to John Bricket, and at the end of eight months 
it was agreed by Bricket and Bailey to rent one third of the 
house to John Dana. What share of the rent must each pay ? 

Ans. Bailey $61^, Bricket $27 J, and Dana $11^. 

61. I have a plank 42^ feet in length, 24 inches wide, and 3 
Inches thick ; required the side of a cubical box that can be 
made from it. Ans. 48 inches. 

62. D. Small purchased a horse for 10 per cent, less than his 
value, and sold him for 16 per cent, more than his value, by 
which he gained $21.84 ; what did he pay for the horse ? 

63. Minot Thayer sold broadcloth at $4.40 per yard, and by 
so doing he lost 12 per cent. ; whereas, he ought to have gained 
10 per cent. ; for what should the cloth have been sold per yard ? 

64. A gentleman has five daughters, Emily, Jane, Betsey, 
Abigail, and Nancy, whose fortunes are as follows. The first 
two and the last two have $19,000 ; the first four, $19,200 ; the 
last four, $20,000 ; the first and the last three, $20,500 ; the first 
three and the last, $21,300. What was the fortune of each? 

Ans. Emily has $5,000; Jane, $4,500; Betsey, $6,000^ 
Abigail, $3,700 ; and Nancy, $5,800. 

65. I have a fenced garden, 12 rods square. How many trees 
may be set on it, whose distance from each other shall be one 
rod, and no tree to be within half a rod of the fence? 

Ans. 152 trees. 

THB END. 
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